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FOREWORD 


Nowhere in our culture is the social revolution more marked and more 
evident than in the changes which are taking place in the theory and con- 
cept of educational administration. 

Since the appearance of Jesse H. Newlon's Educational Administration 
as Social Policy * in 1934, iere has been a growing emphasis on process 
and the personal aspects of school administration. Since the dose of World 
War II and especially following die historic contributions of die W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation to the improvement of theory and practice of school 
administration through its grants to the Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration under the aegis of the American Association of 
School Administrators, newer and more dynamic concepts of public school 
administration have been slowly but persistently taking shape. 

Running through the evolving concepts of educational administration 
one finds a continuous thread— human relations— in the job, the man, and 
the social setting; respect for human personality, know-how in dealing 
with people, and appreciation of the human factor in the whole process 
of educational planning and improvement. It is refreshing and stimulating 
to some of us who have spent our lives in public school administration 
struggling for the establishment of some of these principles to see the 
national trend toward emphasis on direction and process rather than de- 
scription of job assignment 

Many familiar with the pressures, tensions, conflicts, and demands upon 
the public schools would agree that the basic need is general application 
of the principle of the golden rule to school and community. This is the 
meaning that the author ^ves to Tiuman relations*' as employed in this 
book— simply dje acceptance and application by the school administration 
of the spirit of good will of one to\vard another in all human relations. He 
is less concerned widi the techniques than the spirit of good ^vill, less %vith 
the form dian die dynamics. Good human relations in the concept of diis 
textbook for school administrators indudes effective communication, re- 
sponding to social situations in ways to assure positive results, capitalizing 
for the common good upon the unity of interacting individual person- 
alities. 

The author has enlivened the book and added measurably to its inter- 
est-arousing aspects by the employment of fresh research from the labo- 

* Jesse H. Ne\vlon, Ediicational Administration as Social Policy (New York, Scrib- 
nere, 1934). 
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r.ilorics o! cduwlion, business, industry, and the military. With great 
deftness, he has related this research to human relations as applied to 
public scliool administration in a series of chapters which stress motives 
of men, communication, perception, power structure, authority, morale, 
group dynamics, decision-making, and leadership. 

TIic profession has been made richer because of the scholarly produc- 
tion of Professor Daniel Griffiths and those associated with him in CDPSA 
(Cooperative Development of Public School Administration). His imag- 
inative and lucid narrative will inspire bright young men and women to 
lift their eyes toward this fertile field of educational leadership. 

Professors of educational administration will have a new and useful tool 
for their courses in administration, and classroom teachers and laymen 
as well as students of public administration will find in this volume much 
that will be helpful. 

VmciL M. Rogers 
Dean, School of Education 
Syracuse University 



PREFACE 


For many years there has been a demand for a new content in the teach- 
ing of school administration. The vast amount of interest and research 
stimulated by the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(CPEA) has demonstrated clearly Uiat the new content is people. This 
book is concerned with the behavior of people in the social institution 
known as the public school. It is witten from the frame of reference of 
the administrator, but it carries concepts of importance to teachers, stu- 
dents, parents, and diat undefinable person, the lay citizen. If one is to 
know about behavior, one cannot stay within the confines of any single 
discipline and expect to gain real insights. This book draws upon psychol- 
ogy, \vith its many branches and subdivisions, sociology, perception, 
group dynamics, political science, anthropology, business and industrial 
administration, and educational administration. All of these have much to 
offer. Educational administration is not a pure science in itself, and so 
it must draw upon all areas of investigation. The relevant findings must 
be synthesized and focused upon the problems and issues of school admin- 
istration in such a way that a theory will some day be constructed. 

Many people in school administration may be discouraged with this 
book because it does not contain lists of human relations rules or tech- 
niques of behavior. This is not a cookbook; it is a textbook. As such, theory 
will be discussed and evaluated and brought to bear on the important 
problems in school administration. The basic purpose of this book is to 
bring together in one volume what is known about human relations and 
relate it to school administration. 

The basic assumption of the text is that human behavior can be 
changed. Through the use of substantive knowledge, actual situations 
(cases), meaningful exercises, and the case method of discussion in the 
classroom, the administrator can gain new insights into the people with 
whom he works. He will have no need for a list of techniques; in fact, he 
will grow to be quite suspicious of this approach to human relations. 

It is hoped that the student, as he proceeds through this text, will begin 
to develop a theory of how people behave in the social institution which 
is the American public school. It is hoped that he wili begin to formulate 
answers to such questions as: Why do I, as a principal, feel the way I do 
toward the teachers in my building? Why is it that I accept decisions 
made by my superintendent when I know I have a better decision? Why 
are certain members of the board of education re-elected continually 



when others are defeated? How can 1 belter understand the behavior of 
all of mv associates in the public schools? 

The hook is organized into three parts. Part 1 deals with the basic 
concepts of human relations and might be termed the theorehcal back- 
ground for the ne.xt two. Part 2 is built around several major problems, 
and Part 3 is composed of thirty cases, all of which are "true.’ In each 
case, the situation remains essentially as reported by teachers, s^dents, 
administrators, or case writers, but the names have been changed in every 
case. There is no intentional reference to the name of any person living 


or dead. 

The use of this section on cases is thoroughly discussed in the Appendix. 
Suffice it to say here that the cases depict real life situations which involve 
administrators in human problems with students, teachers, parents, board 
members, members of the community, and other administrators. There is 
no attempt made in writing these cases to present “all sides of the situa- 
tion” or to be “objective.” These cases present the emotions, feelings, 
actions, and words of people who are involved in the situations as re- 
corded by observers. A few of the cases are written by one of the char- 
acters in the case. The student might try to determine which of the cases 
are of this type. 

I have discovered that many people are willing and anxious to help 
in the preparation of a book. I am most grateful to all of these for com- 
ments and criticism. Early discussions with Dr. Joseph Leese, State Uni- 
versity, New York State College for Teachers, Albany, stimulated some 
of the first ideas on this book. Criticism of Chapter 2 and general con- 
structive help throughout came from Dr. Morris Eson, as did much help 
from Dr. Donald Van Cleve, both of the same institution. Dr. David Clark, 
Garden City, New York, Public Schools read and commented on the 
entire manuscript. Mr. Howard Goff, Superintendent of Schools, East 
Greenbush, New York read and comment^ on much of the manuscript. 
Dr. Richard Wynn, Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. Lloyd 
Elliot, Cornell University, Dr. Franklyn Barry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cortland, New York, Dr. Richard Lonsdale, Syracuse University, and 
Dr. David Clark all contributed to the research on organization and* staff- 
ing referred to in the book. My thanks also to Dr. Daniel Davies 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for many discussions of topics 
later developed in this book. ^ 


I wish to express my thanks to the many people who aided in the 

FASn”™ n ““ Benz of the Department of 

Education, Ohio University, Dean Francis Keppel of the School of Edu- 
rabon, Harvard University, Dr. Wendell Bash of Colgate University 
Dr. Maiston M. McCluggage and Dr. Charles K, Warringer of the u!d! 
versily of Kansas very graciously allowed the use of cases -Drenared m 
their insbtubons. I should Uke also to thank the following w^o Led in 
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the preparation of one or more cases: Dr. Katherine Black, Charles Smith, 
Willard Ossont, Norman Stewart, Herbert Bothamlcy, Herbert Walsh, 
George Maybury, Armen Jermab'an, Frank Mullet, Paul Waterman, James 
Beaverson, Alexander Barras, Morgan Chester, Robert Reno, Robert 
Hunter, Raymond Royal, Joseph Rich, Alexander Sabo, and Malvin 
Guralnik. I also thank those students who have discussed these cases, 
commented upon them, and so screened them for your use. 

Mrs. Jeanette Andresen, Miss Elsie Barth, and Mrs. Ruth Mills typed 
the manuscript and its revisions. 

Mrs. Marion Blake and Joseph Colpoys were research assistants. 

To Dr. Virgil Rogers, Dean of the School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, my sincere thanks for svriting the foreword. 

The constant encouragement and help of my wife, Tommie, has made 
possible this book. I am grateful to her not only for help on the book itself 
but for the creation of a home atmosphere which enables our family to be 
happy and productive. 


Daniel E. Griffiths 
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chapter 1 


Human Relations: Concepts 
and Content 

Administration is the 

energies in a single organism so =‘*mtly th»‘ “ between nnmerous 

presupposes the power no single man can 

special social interests. ““.“JecSteed class can be strong 

quainted. Probably no ve^ high y speciau v 'wodal 

tual quaUty because of the “““ “ , only the faculty upon which social 

We are now in the midst of *^gfo ‘“Iducatto Throu|h the ener- 
administration since its origin ^ Educational Administra ion, 

gizing role of the CooperaUve ? penetrating examination an 

L whole profession has "pts of the functions and process 

revision of^actioe. The underlymg «tsj^^^^ ^ ^ohool 

of administration have also been c Y years ago. In 

administration now is quite <J>fferenH years from now. 

all probability, it will be much much dm „g„iaistration in rela- 

It is our purpose, in this '*‘l"“\ion and revised praadce^The 

tion to theLdings of this a"d"=d axam^^^ acquainted with the 

approach will not he very ami however, the normal ou ^ow 

traditional texts on the ' put increasing emphasis on ft 

some of the newer books that ^ave This emphasis ae- 

process’' and the personnel ^pecte changing and >mprowd 

Lmplishes a dual a/rvic- ( ) ^ toward the 

practices in the field, and^ ( ) 8 

newer concepts of administra o . 

Sodcl BceoMlcm (New York. Macmillan, 1914). 

I Brooks Adams, The Theory of Administration In Profile for 

pp. 207-208. A Alfred ScJiwartz, Aaim earlier 

^*Of these, Harlan Ha^an I 955 ), is ^h® o p*oc«J^(New York. 

Mool ErccoHog (New Yojk H Adm^^_^t p„,nt of view. 

Kr^r!;.i^ri950).'Sats 

s In 1954-1955 alone, five booi« ^ ^ 
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4 

A COMMON FRAME OF REFERENCE 

idministralion has oeneraUy lacked a unifying theory around 
wLh to solidify. It has lacked a way of looking at itself. 
practitioners and students have lacked a procedure or method by which 
rtiey could examine school administration. In order that we have a com- 
mon frame of reference for the discussion of school administration, a . 
concept of administration and method of examining the way in which an 
administrator functions will be presented. Neither of these is original with 
the author. The first, an emerging concept of the superintendency ol 
education, was developed largely through the leadership of Daniel Daines, 
co-ordinator of the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration 
(GPEA) in the Middle Atlantic region,* and was tested in the field under 
the supervision of Ernest Wcintich, director of the Cooperative Develop- 
ment of Public School Administration (CDPSA) in the state of New 
York.'' The method of examination was developed by Robert L. Katz of 
The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth College. 


The Tridlmensienal Concept 

The concept of school administration, particularly of the role of the 
chief school administrator, advanced by Davies, deals with three com- 
ponents; the administrators |ob, the mon he is, and tire social setting in 
which he functions. Defined very briefly, the job includes the adminis- 
trators tashs and responsibilities,' which vary in importance and em- 
phasis as time passes, and encompasses all that is relevant to the 
administration of today’s schools. The' man brings to the Job certain 
capacities of body, mind, emotion, and spirit. He has beliefs, values, 
expectations, behavior patterns, energy reserves, and skills. While the 
job shapes him, he also shapes the job. The social setting encompasses the 
pressures and compulsions of society. These not only establish and set 
limits for the job but influence the thinking of the man and set values by 
which he adjusts himself and is judged. 

Probably the chief contributions of this concept of the job, the man, 
and the social setting are the convenience in categorizing and the ease of ’ 
locating other important concepts. In examining this concept further, we 
will find that each of these three major components is subdivided into 
three dimensions: confenf, process, and sequence. Taken together, these 

to improve tlie quality oi school administration, 
the Kellogg Foundation and was administered 
criptioQ ot the objectives of CPEA can be found 
Promises a Better Life for the Superintendent ’* 
1950), pp. 31-85. ' 

are taken from A Developing Concept of the 
i. (Albany, N. Y„ Cooperative Development of 


* The CPKA was a nationwide eSoit 
It was established under a grant of I 
through eight university centers. A desi 
in A. H. Rice, “AASA-Kellogg Project 
Notions Schools, Vol. 46 (November, 

* The central ideas of this section 
Supcfintendency of Education, rev. e« 
Public School Administration, 1955). 
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constitute what is kno^vn as the tridimensional concept of educatmnal 

“of riooHng at the content of the job of the school administrator 
we find that it can he conveniently divided mto four area . 

1. Maintaining eilective interrelationships with the conrnrnnity. 

2. Improving educational opportunity. 

3. Obtaining and developing ; r-iUHes 

4. Providing and maintaining funds and facihties. 

These areas of content are not “ e \n^Jhe^ of the adminis- 

it is claimed that each has correct; that is, the chief 

trator. From one point of view this is p Y educational en- 

school administrator is the ^ gn^Ml segments and 

terprise as a whole. All others av P .^vhole enterprise. On the 

do not view their segment m re ® purposes of education the 

other hand, it does seem that in relatio th P^ 

second area should receive prime 

should function to improve educaUona pp^^ administrator 

In discharging &e process. A brief analysis of this 

must work through a problem-solvmg p 
process is suggested as follows: 

1. ■ Sensing the problem and su^eying its aspects. - , 

2. Relating the problem to people. 

. 3. Making decisions. ^ . 

4. Implementing and review, g. responsibility will 

It can be seen that ^‘'*“?"|h®e"administTator may tty to 'ofve ‘hese 
give rise to numerous problem . reasoned approach. The 

problems “off the top of his head ,„d is outlined above. 

reasoned approach, of course, this subject. 

Later chapters will go into " i^ce in a time sequence. M- 

The process of f the present, he nee^ 

though the administrator a ways jrcumstances which produce e 
back into the past to determine th ^ jo predict the 

problem. , and he .aUo must look to theju^ ^ 

consequences of the solution o viewed in much the same manner 

The Man. The man in the job ^";,%onsidered to be the capacty 
as above. In this case, hov^ver, ^ having four aspects: P ’ 

of the man. Capacity may be *oug gss, which in the job is the 

intellectual, emotional, and spin • ^ j of the man an is ca 

solving of problems, now becomes the 
gorized as follows: 

« Ibid., p. 8. toffcther wth illustralions 

'•Fofa more comprehensive ^iTsufcrMcndcncy of Educciion. 

of each point, consult A Dccclopine 
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1. Sensing the problems and coUecling relevant data. 

2. Maldng inferences. 

3. Belatiog to people. 

4. Predicting and deciding. 

5. Implementing and reviewing. 

The time sequence remains the same as that of the job. 

Thus we have the framework for discussion of the man as he performs 
the lob of superintendent of education. As each person enters the position, 
he brings to it certain capacities. These capacities are made operational 
through his behavior patterns. It can be seen that no one factor is pre- 
dominant in this discussion. It would be incorrect, for instance, to assume 
that high intelligence alone will make a successful administrator. It is 
also incorrect to assume that high intelligence is not necessary." What is 
necessary is to have an individual’s capacities operating through his 
behavior patterns at the highest possible potential. It is unfortunate that 
we cannot as yet specify in detail the degree to which each capacity 
should be developed or tlie behavior patterns that will unquestionably be 
most acceptable; but this book will develop several leads which now seem 
promising. 

The Social Seeing. The school administrator is an important part of 
the total social setting. The school as a social institution has long been 
recognized as a vital part of the culture. Whether it leads in social change 
or maintains the status in quo, it is, nevertheless, the way by which society 
prepares its youth for citizenship. It would be unreasonable then, to con- 
sider the man and the job without discussing the way in which they are 
both modified by the social setting in which they are placed. We also 
need to investigate the ways in which the social setting can be modified 
by the man in his job. 

We first look at the content of the social setting. This content may be 
divided into four categories which are interrelated to a large degree: 

1. Physical, technological, and human resources. 

2. Relational systems in the community.^'* 

3. The network of organization. 

4. Patterns of thought, belief, and value. 


This content is studied in reference to the process by which society 
uUauges aud opesates. Auy aspect of the content may be al any of the 
different phases of process at any particular time. The process consists of; 

• Stntlies to indicate that school administrators as a group are weU above 
average m IQ. There seems to be little or rro rajrrelation between IQ and success in 
school artarmstratron however. Bffls studied the IQ ot ceUairr Kenfuelry school ad- 
njinrstra ois and found a range of from 109 to 133 with a median of 127. It warcon- 
cluded ftat the mtelligence of school administrators is high but not signiacantlv 
wrrelated w>th success. See HoheU E. Bills. "Attributes of Successful Education^ 
leaders. Interdtrcipiinury Research in Educational Administration, Bulletin of the 
ppTe'dis of Kentucky. Vol. 26, No. 2 (December. 1953), 

uibmm mmh"”"*'’ "helher the community Is 
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KSi.K.'yS^'SS'n » a» «w ... b. ».d. . ■««' 

change is undenvay. absorbed easily, a period 

3. Stresses and strains: ™ f ^^^^"^f^erious, can bring about a period of 

of stress and strain result , . about 1930. 

crisis. We have been in a period ot rais ^ dilemmas 

4. Resolution and readjustrnent: as so^ ty^^^ resolution of its problems. 

Ut^.lSSpt ..p- •< P”-' 

Tb- .. b™ »» 

the process or the way in whic so ty sequence of four phases. 

These changes labe place in reference to a time s q 

1. Deeply rooted traditions. 

2. The recent past. 

3. The present and near luture. 

4. Long-range future. _ lie must be 

As the man in the job worl« the --1 se 

soc4. The removal of a arge -^^^^ 

can have more of an impact on tn 
method of teaching reading. 


THE JOB 
Content 

maintaining 

improving 

obtaining 

providing 


L 

^ of Edacoflonol Adn!nU*r"«o" 

The Tridimensional Concept ^ social setting 

** Content 

1 physical, technological 
human resources 
relational systems 


the man 
Capacity 

1. physical 

2. intellectual 

3. emotional 


1. sensing the problem 

2. relating the problem 

to people 

3. making decisions 

4. implementing and re- 

viewing 


Sequence 

1. past 

2. present 

3. future 


spiritual 


Behavior 

1. sensing the probkm 

2. making 

3. relating to .j. 

4. predicting and decio 

5. implementing and re 

viewing 


Sequence 


1. past 

2. present 

3. tuturo 


2. relational 

i netsvolkof organizauon 

4 patterns of thought, be 
lief, value 
Process 

ment 


Sequence 

1 deeply rooted traditions 

3; '^rnd near fulurc 

4. long-range future 



j Human Re/oCons in School Admlnlslrallon 

The totegoing outline ot the ttidimensionel concept has been intro- 
duced, not because it will be constantly referred to throughout this booh 
but because it is the frame of reference in which our thmking about school 
administration now is tahing place. It should be considered in much the 
same way as one would consider a magnetic field of force. One cannot see 
the field itself, but one can always see its results. Just as iron filings are 
shaped by the magnetic field, so our thinking about school administration 
has been shaped by this concept. 


The Three-skill Method of Examinotion 

School administration will be considered from many points of view, 
from many disciplines, and from many practical considerations. School 
administration has long since passed the day when it could be considered 
as technical skill in budget making or plant maintenance. It is not merely 
assigning teachers to classrooms or accounting for pupils or managing the 
school cafeteria. Neither should it be construed in terms of maintaining 
records or providing supplies. Although all these are necessary attributes 
of a school system, they are not the sine qua non of school administration. 
Therefore, over and above what we have already discussed, we need a 
method of examining the job performance of the administrator. We turn 
to Katz, who has devised a three-skill approach to the consideration of 
administration.^'- Some may object to the use of the term skill in dis- 
cussing administration-, here it will be used in its broadest and most com- 
prehensive meaning. It does not refer to skill in the sense that a carpenter 
has skill in driving a nail or a plumber has skill in wiping a Joint. Rather, 
it refers to an understanding or judgment or the reason for doing or say- 
ing or, in its broadest sense, the ability to use one's knowledge effectively. 

are wig *ie approadn in our lurther analysis ol school 

administration in that we are asking the questions; What is a good ad- 
ministrator? How does he fimction? 

The three-skill approach to administration does not have its basis in the 
traits or qualities which may or may not be prerequisite to executive suc- 
cess but is based upon “what a man can accomplish.” The search for an 
answer to what constitutes a good administrator in this direction rather 
than along the more traditional lines was given impetus by a number of 
studies made in the past few years. These are summarized by Stogdill, 
who analyzed 124 studies of such traits as appearance, intelligence, per- 
sonality, and the like. He concluded: ’ ^ 


, V V Harvard Business Recieto 

Vol. 33, N®- t (January-Febiuary, 1955), pp. 33-42. 

»* Ibid., p. 33. 
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The findings suggest that ^ appewsSr to be ’a,wotog 

mere possession of some in'whicdi the leader acquires status 

relationship ana^de^nstration of his capacity for parrying 

n. ol m""«™ ''SSKtmikS 

qualities needed by executives, X manager needs goo j g 

Few. for instance, would ispute l^n respect of others, and al 

ment, the ahiUty to make decisions, could mention. But one has 

the other well worn ";““^i™any company to see how enormously 

only to look at the successful ma g , i executive virtues, 

their particular qualities vary from y g jn a different direc- 

■ With this backlog of rese^ch it is "“““2/°s”’do^ng"The emph^is in 
Bon to determine how well . „„ does. The three skills are: 

Katzs three-skill approach is all in what the man 

1. Technical skill. 

2. Human skill. 

3. Conceptual skiU. 

Let us now take a look at these skil * 
to school administration. defined as follows: ” 

Technical Skill. This particular ih d of activity, particu- 

... an understanding of. and proficiency ^";„“Xes,‘'or”eohriques. Te^nfeal 
larly dne involving methods, P™^®® ’Xal abiUty ivi*in that specie ty. 
skill involves specialized knowlei^e, , pf the specific d:scip 


iUty in the use of the tools and te iq administra- 

This is the kind of skill chool finance, pupil account- 

irs during their training period. .Coure maintenance, schedule 

ig, school-building planning, a certain level of competenc 

laking, purchasing, and similar s those most easdy aug 

n ndilinistrator. Technical skito^® proficiency is 


making, purchasing, ami --- .,, jpose musi » 

in the embryo adrhinistrator. “ t of proficmncy is 

and most easily learned and m w learning, since achieve 

achieved. They are also the most cer instance, taking t e s 

technical skilh carries a bha‘-‘“/':“!“Xor desses a method by whid. he 
census is a technical skill, An f whatever 

can obtain the names of aU children of leg 

Associated wilh Leodcislnp: A Ourvcy 
I’Ralnh M. SlogdiU, "Personal FadoBAsaoc.^^^^^^ P-,®®’,„ 1 " Adeonecd 
Iho Ule^uro," Journal of P«/f fcooutivo Development. AO 
■< Penio Stryker. “The Crowing Pams « 
ogement (August, 1954), p. IS- 
Katz, loc. cit., p. 34. 
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other age in which he is interested, that is. from With to the age of tsven^- 
one). He makes a map with census tracts, devises a census card, assigns 
census takers, tabulates the results, and projects them m 
levels. He can then check his figures each year as the children come 
school and so evaluate the accuracy of the census figures. _ 

Human Skill. This second skill may be defined as "the executives 
ability to work egectively as a group member and to build coopera- 
tive effort within the team he leads.*' ** Essentially, human shill is coi> 
trusted with technical skill; working with people versus working with 


XlUIlgS. 

what is an administrator like when he has a highly developed set or 
human skills? First of all, he knows himself-liis strengths and weaknesses. 
He is aware of his own attitudes and assumptions. He has an inner security 
which enables him to consider new ideas and can work to bring about 
orderly changes in both the system and the people in the system. He is 
skillful in undeistanding others’ words and behavior because he accepts 
viewpoints, perceptions, and beliefs which differ from his own. He works 
to create an atmosphere of approval and security for all in his organization. 
He knows that all that he does or fails to do has an effect on his associates. 
Human skills have become an integral part of his whole being. They are 
not easily attained, and the graduate schools are now seeking better 
methods of teaching them. 

Conceptual Skill. The last of the three skills under consideration is 
defined as: 


the ability to see the enterprise as a whole; it includes recognizing how the vari- 
ous functions of the otganizalion depend on one another, and how changes in any 
one part affect all the others. Recognizing those relationships and perceiving the 
significant elements in any situation, the administrator should then be able to 
act in a way which advances the over-all welfare of the total organization. 

Some one has said that we need administrators so that we can have a 
person around to make decisions. There is more truth irv this than we some- 
times wish to recognize. The success of any decision depends in large part 
upon the conceptual skill of the odminirtrfltor. 

Let us examine this skill, which is the most difficult to acquire, in a little 
more detail and in relation to the other skills. Working out the budget each 
year is a well-known administraUve task. Like many administrative duties 
it requires all three skills. There are many technical aspects of the job- 
surveying the staff for needed materials, projecting salaries to determine 
amount of money needed, computing fuel costs, and so forth. Human skills 
also are required: in compromising with each of those who request alloca- 

Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
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or anrrrral meeting. vie I the school system, 
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University Press, 1938), p- 235. y 

See above, Ch. 11. 
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the couftiy oie smoM districts ot less to 100 teachers, human skiUs are 
of great importance to the majority of chief school administrators and to 

all other administrators. , r i. i j • 

Conceptual sldll is most important to the chief school admimsfrator. 
If he has subordinates who have strong capabilities in technical and 
human shills, the chief school administrator may lach these and still be 
successful. In small schools, where the administrative staff is correspond- 
ingly small, he must have all three skills, hut his conceptual skills must be 
highly developed so that he can relate all of his tasks to that which is the 
most important at a given time. 

A recent study of the differences between successful and unsuccessful 
superintendents demonstrated that there was very little difference between 
the two groups of superintendents in those practices called technical. The 
difference between the two groups in those practices called human was 
very great. The difference between the two groups in those practices 
called conceptual was even greater. It is evident that success in adminis- 
tration is related to the degree of human and conceptual skill the individ- 
ual brings to the job.” 


Recent Studies of School Administrotlon 


The frame of reference which we have sketched is significant because it 
emphasizes certain aspects of school administration and minimizes the 
importance of others. The validation of this way of viewing administra- 
tion has its basis in a large number of studies which have recently been 
completed. An early study by Rasl indicated that at least in one section 
of the country, the metropolitan New York area, the concept of the char- 
acter of Uie superintendent's job was changing to one of leadership of 
education on a broad scale,** In following up this study, Ovsiew demon- 
strated, through a study of "emerging practices ” that top school adminis- 
trators were more concerned \vith human and conceptual aspects of the 
job than with the more traditional and technical aspects. In analyzing the 
97 practices selected by 70 superintendents as most promising, he found 
that only 9 were connected vvilh the technical classification and that 88 
concerned rebtions with the public, the staff, and the board of educa- 
tion.** Other studies have given insights into the difference between suc- 


, "A” EyalaaUon of the Leadership of the School Superin- 

tcndcM (Unnohlished Ph.D. dusertatioo, Yale University, 1932), A dieest of th« 
CPEA-MAR Center of Teachers CoUege, ColLibia Un? 

II M V “Vi® Character of the Superintendent’s Tob” 

U^publuhcd doctoral project (New Yoit. Teachers College. CoWbia Univeiity, 

** Loot Oviiw Emerginc Practlca fn School AdminWrotion (New YorV 
pohUQ School Study CouncO, 1953). ' 
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W.N’o. 1 (1954), p. 44 . , Notion’s Schools, \n'- 

• B. ). Chandler, ’TVorking Belationsliips. 

P*47. 
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Human Relations In Sc/iool ^dmlnlsfrafion 

The consensus of present-day studies in all areas of school admimsto- 
tion appears to be that although technical skill cannot be disregarded, the 
human and conceptual skills are of far more importance. It would seem, 
that administrators must acquire much more skill in dealing with human 
problems than they have ever had in the past. 

THE STUDY OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

If human relations is such an important facet of school administration as 
has been indicated above, we must be definitive about the term. When we 
speak of human relations, does everyone understand our meaning? Just 
what are human relations? The term is one which has come into common 
usage in the past ten or fifteen years. We have available a large number 
of books, articles, and speeches on the subject, all of which offer advice 
and guidance. In examining some of this material, however, one is con- 
fused by the vast range of topics It covers. It is alarming to note that 
several books entitled “Human Relations in This or That” do not define 
the term at all. It seems to be an expression that is largely taken for 
granted, and there is likelihood that this approach will shortly render it 
useless. This term should not be so treated, for like many others, such as 
democracy, it carries many desirable connotations. Certainly, as it relates 
to school administration, there can be little doubt of its value, and in order 
that the term be clearly understood and narrowed in its scope, we shall 
specify what we mean when we say that a school administrator should 
be skillful in human relations. 

Basie Attitude 

Prerequisite to the administrators skill in human relations is his basic 
attitude. He must have a strong and overwhelming belief in the supreme 
worth of all individuals. This belief must be manifest in all his behavior. 
It is not enough for him to profess his belief in democracy each year at the 
preschool meeting or to constantly tell others how democratic he is in his 
every day dealings. This regard for others, this spirit of good will must be 
habitual and readily evident to each member of his staff. If an adminis- 
trator feels that he must tell his staff of his regard for them he is certainly 
on ver>’ weak groundl In its review of the growth of human relations in 
business Time magazine concluded: “Actually, far from being an occult 
science, human relations is nothing more than good will and applied 
common sense.” In summarizing several case studies of administrators 
WjTin used much the same language; “The foregoing accounts illustrate 
the simple truth that good human relations are applied good will. The 

** “ilvHnan Eclalions," Time (April 14, 1952), pp. 96-97. 
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Voh 53, No. 1 (January, 1954), p. 54. 
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involved. Being told, “Don’t mind me,” does not remove an individual 

from involvement. . . 

Tlie job of building good will and mutual respect is continuous and 
never ending. An administrator may be trying as hard as possible to 
develop this feeling, and a single small incident can undo most of what 
he has built. The only way in which he can avoid failure is to have the 
staff believe in him and he in them so sincerely that occasional slips will 
be overlooked. 

Another illustration of destructive behavior is the case of a high school 
principal who called an all-day meeting of his staff to consider ways of 
solving a problem which was extremely important to the school. The meet- 
ing was held in pleasant surroundings, coffee breaks were provided, the 
principal was pleasant and informal, the atmosphere relaxed and per- 
missive. The meeting extended through the day, and the staff came to a 
decision which all agreed was the best possible. The principal then took 
from his folder a typewritten sheet. He read from the sheet precisely the 
decision to which tlic staff had just agreed. He then stated that this had 
been \vTitten the night before. 

We might wonder what the principal was trying to accomplish. We 
might also wonder what the effect of this behavior was on the faculty. The 
principal said later that he was trying to demonstrate the disadvantages 
of the democratic process. Here the faculty needed all day to make a 
decision which he had made by himself in a short period of time. Needless 
to say, the dangers which an administrator runs when taking a course of 
this sort are enormous. The faculty could well wonder whether or not they 
had been manipulated into the decision and also how often this would 
happen in the future. The)’ would wonder each time they met whether or 
not they were just working to ‘‘prove something” or whether their efforts 
were to be taken seriously. If good will and mutual respect are to be 
built, the faculty must bo certain that the administrator is always being 
fair and honest, that all of his actions which impinge upon tliem both as 
a group and as individuals are aboveboard. 


Definition of Good Human Relotions 


It would be o mistokc to think that there is nothing more to human 
relations than good will and mutual respect. Although these hvo form the 
imperative, they cannot stand alone. 

Lot us now consider tlircc deBnitions of human relations to see what, in 
addition to good will and mutual respect, is necessary for good human 
rclalions in administration. In discussing tlie way in which the supervisor 
should look at human relations. Wiles states: ** ^ 


Klnilall Wiles, Stipm-Won tor Schools 2d 
10S5). p. 100. 


ed. (New York, 


Prenticc-Hall. 
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• A supervisor should exhibit a b^ief in the worth of all. individuals, respect 
for the wishes and feelings of,, others, the will to see that all live and, work in 
harmony, plus skill in working with individuals and groups in such a way that 
these ends are promoted. , . , 

■Roethlisberger stresses a different point in his definition: 

“Human relations” is thus at its present stage of development the practice of a 
skill by which one learns to relate himself to his social surroimdings. It is the 
way Tom, Dick, and Harry learn about themselves and their relations to each 
other in the first' instance and how they improve this understanding in the 
second instance. , ’ ' > 

^ “Human relations skill” in particular is the capacity of a person to communi- 
cate his feelings and ideas to others, to receive such communications from others, 
and to respond to their feelings and ideas in such' a fashion as to promote con- 
genial participation in a common task. 

A third point of view is presented by Boykin; 

“Human relations” is a way of behaving, of acting or not acting toward human 
beings in terms of the ideals and value patterns of our democratic sod etv :. a way 
of responding to social situations, and to the individuals and groups which pro- 
duce these situations; the unity of interacting personalities bound together in an 
organized reladonship iin w hich the characteristic mode of social interaction is 
determinedtnot by racial or ethnic differences, interfaith conflicts, socio-economic 
disparities, and ^tural and educational factors, but by r espect for individual 
personality, and the dignity and worth of human beings. 

These three definitions cover much of the area commonly covered by 
those working in the field- These writers represent the various concepts 
very closely. Our view of human relations differs somewhat from all three 
of the writers; We say that good human relations in administration are 
built upon a firm foundation of mutual respect, good will, and faith in the 
dignity and worth of human beings as individual personalities. It is further 
necessary for the administrator to develop skills in relating himself and 
others to the social situation in which they are placed. These skills are 
integral parts of the behavior of the administrator and may be developed 
and improved by an understanding of the content of human relations and 
by constant practice. 


Content of Human Relotions 

In order to achieve the skill necessary for successful human relations, 
the scliool administrator must understand the content of human relations 
as it applies to his job. The follo>ving topics, which will be discussed in 
detail in subsequent diaptcrs, are those which constitute the content of 

F. J. Roethlisberger and others. Training for Human Relations (Boston, Han’ard 
University, Graduate School of Business Administration, 1954), p. 172. 

, Leandcr L. Boykin, “Let's Get It Stiaighl; \Vhat Arc Human Relations?" The 
Social Studies, Vol 46, No. 2 < 1055), p. 59. 
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human relations most pertinent to school administration. In establishing 
this content, use has been made of educational, business, industnah mi 
tary, and laboratory research. The criterion for the selection of each area, 
however, was always its applicability to educational adnnnistration, 
whether or not the administrator is concerned with the problems each 
poses, and whether or not he can profit from the solutions to these prob- 
lems that have so far been advanced. 

Motivation. A first-year administrator, a junior high school principal, 
said, “The chief cause of worry is the teachers. I don t understand why 
they do the things they do. If I could only understand them my job would 
be so much easier.” This hits at a key administrative problem. What is it 
that causes people to do the things they do? The administrator cannot 
seek the answer in the area of psychological motives alone; he must 
consider the sociological, anthropological, and cultural aspects, too. 
Furthermore, he must be capable of understanding his own motivation 
in addition to the motivation of the individuals with whom and through 


whom he works. 

Perception. How does the administrator perceive his role in the school 
and the community? How does the teacher perceive her role? How does 
the administrator perceive the teacher? Are these perceptions in conflict? 
Much knowledge has been shed on the problem of perception in the past 
few years which makes it possible for administrators to “see” the situation 
in which they are operating much more clearly. 

Communication. Roethlisberger has said that the administrator's en- 
vironment is a verbal one. He is in constant communication with teachers, 
pupils, board members, townsfolk, salesmen, and so on. He must depend 
on words to a large degree to reach his staff, and he must be able to use 
language that will convey his meaning effectively. 

Power Structure. All social organizations are held together by some 
sort of power. Putting this another way, we can say that power is the 
cement of social organizations. Knowledge of what holds the community 
together, of what makes it go is vital to the administrator. Lack of knowl- 
edge in this area has been the reason for many of the defeats inflicted on 
school systems. 


Authority. The institutional manifestation of power is authority. The 
stale is the source of the authority of the board of education, which, in 
turn, grants authority to the chief administrator. Although authority is a 
commonplace topic, it is seldom thoroughly understood in all its ramifica- 
tions. Of particular importance to school administrators is the question, 
“How does authority affect the behavior of individuals?” 

^^oralc. The degree to which high morale is present in a group is a 
measure of the success of the administrator in building good staff rela- 
lions. Morale is not merely the presence of a happy, joyous spirit; it is 
acceptance on the part of the group of a common purpose, a determined 
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group effort to attain that purpose and, at the same time, maintain a high 
esprit de corps. 

Group Dynamics. Although the administrator must always work with 
individuals, much of this work is done when the individuals are in groups. 
Faculty and board of education meetings, for example, are just two of the 
many group situations common to all school administrators. Knowledge of 
what contributes to groupness, the dynamics of group action, and skills in 
working with groups are invaluable assets for a successful administrator. 

Decision-making. All the substantive knowledge of the preceding topics 
is brought to bear on the making of decisions. Decisions are not made in 
a vacuum; they are made against a background of experiences. In order 
that each decision be one which advances the school system, the adminis- 
trator needs to be skilled in the process of making decisions, and he must 
have the broad background of knowledge against which to match 
alternatives. 

Leadership. The literature of leadership still indicates some confusion 
as to basic theory, but much of a practical nature is known. The school 
administrator is the educational leader of his community and should be 
aware of all that this implies. Leadership is essentially a group procedure 
and, at times, the good leader is the good follower. How one exercises 
wise and efficient leadership is of vital concern to administrators. 

The topics listed above constitute the core of substantive knowledge 
about wMch an understanding of human relations can be built. They are 
certainly not all that could be included, but at the present time and for 
our purposes, they would seem to have the most to offer. As research con- 
tinues we \vill have new hypotheses to examine, new approaches to use, 
and new truths to validate. We can hold what we know about human 
relations only in a very tentative manner. 

SUMMARY 

We have examined the tridimensional concept of the job, tlie man, and 
the social setting. We have seen that for the job there is content, process, 
and sequence; for the man there is capacit}', behavior, and lime sequence; 
and for the social setting there is content, process, and time sequence. As 
we examine this concept of school administration, we see that the admin- 
istrator functions within its framework through the exercising of three 
lands of skills: technical, human, and conceptual. Of tlie three, human 
and conceptual skills arc much more important to the success of an ad- 
ministrator than arc technical skills. 

Good human relations in a scliool system are built on a feeling of good 
will and mutual respect and faith in the dignity and worth of human 
beings as individual personalities. Tlic administrator needs to dc\’clop 
skills in relating himself and others to the social setting in wliich lie is 
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placed. These sMIs are integral parts of tire behavior of the 
Ld may be developed and improved by an understanding of the content 
of human relations and by constant practice. c 

The content of human relations is concerned with the motives of man. 
communication, perception, power structure, authority, morale, group 
dynamics, decision-making, and leadership. Through the use of this sub- 
stantive knowledge and practice in human relation situations, an adminis- 
trator can develop skills which will make him more competent. 


EXERCISES 

1. Following are 52 functions of school administration. Go over the list and 
iNTilc i in front of those which call for technical skill, 2 in front of those which 
call for human skill, and 3 in front of those which call lor conceptual skill, li 
the function calls for more than one skill, ivrite 4 in front of it. 

Planning and co-ordination of public relations program 

Maintaining pupil personnel records 

____ Co-ordinating audiovisual activities 
.—.Supervision of professional staff personnel 
Purchasing of supplies and equipment 

Preparation of reports for the board and state education department 

Arranging for substitute teachers 

— . Direction and supervision of pimil activity program 

Helping teachers in planning effective remedial instruction 

Direction of program for use of school facilities by nonschool groups 

Accounting of pupils (census and attendance) 

Induction and orientation of nonprofessional staff personnel 

Determination of financial needs and construction of the budget 

Direction of school lunch pro^m 

Counseling professional and nonprofessional staff personnel 

Direction and co-ordination of in-service training program 

Making recommendations to board for policy formulation and revision 

Holding conferences with parents and other lay citizens 

Assisting teachers in diagnosing the learning difficulties of pupils 

Supervision of nonprofessional staff personnel 

Control of the budget 

^Vo^king with PTA and other lay ^)ups 

Administration of the pa)Toll 

■ Maintaining staff personnel records 

Scheduling professional and nonpiofessional staff personnel 

Direction of guidance program 

Evaluation and recommendation to the board for promotion and reten- 
tion of professional staff nersormcl 

Developing procedures for rcportinc pupil progress to parents 

' Determining specifications for supplies and equipment 
— Control of pupil behavior 

- Induction ancf orientation of professional staff personnel 
Direction of program of plant maintenance 

I'n-paralion of information to be disseminated by public communication 
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Direction of adult education program 

Selection' ^d recommendation to the board for employment of non- 

professional staff personnel 
Inventorying supplies and equipment 

Helping the board to determine the educational needs of the community 

Malting recommendations to the board for the construction and admin- 
istration of salary schedules 

Administering insurance program 

Direction of program for exceptional children 

Debt service management 

Revision of curriculum and selection of curricular materials 

Plant planning and construction 

Preparation of special reports and bulletins for general distribution 

Scheduling pupils 

Evaluation and recommendation to the board for promotion and reten- 
tion of nonprofessional staff personnel 

Direction of health and safely program 

Supervising and auditing internal accounts 

Administering summer recreation program 

Distribution of supplies and equipment 

- - - Selection and recommendation to the board for employment of profes- 
sional staff personnel 

Direction of program of bus maintenance and operation 

2. Take the list of functions mentioned above and categorize them according 
to the four areas of administration. Write the appropriate letter in front of each 
function. 

A. Maintaining effective interrelationships with the community. 

B. Improving educational opportunity. 

C. Obtaining and developing personnel. 

D. Providing and maintaining funds and facilities. 

3. Write a short description of a school situation in which you feel the ad- 
ministrator behaved in a way consistent wU\ good human relations theory. State 
why you think it is a good example. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Human Relations and 
the Motives of Man 


The school administrator finds that most of his time is spent in face-to- 
face contacts with members of his faculty, board of education members, 
parents, and students. If he is to be successful in his dealings with these 
various people, he shortly begins to wonder why they behave as they do. 
Once he arrives at some reason why they behave as they do, he can formu- 
late a path of action and proceed. It can be readily seen that this calls 
for a knowledge of the motives of man as well as skills in implementing 
this knowledge. Let us examine some excerpts from case studies that point 
up various problem situations in which a knowledge of why people 
behave the way they do would be helpful. 

In the first case, that of Mr. Goodyear, we are interested in the behavior 
of both Mr. Goodyear, a new teacher, and his students. Mr. Goodyear had 
been having difficulty in maintaining order in his last period study hall, 
so he put into effect some of his own rules and regulations. The following 
resulted: ^ 

several comments were forthcoming from the students regarding the acbVities 
in the last period study hall. One senior girl who had recently been transferred 
into tlie study hall has this to relate to one of her teachers, "I wouldn’t have 
missed it for the world. It’s as good as a show. He demands perfect silence, then 
leaves the room. Soon we see him peeking through the window of the door and 
taking the names of those who are talking. Then he re-enters and puts those 
students on detention.” 

One boy said, “I sit with a group of boys in the front of the large study hall. 
Soon I begin to whistle. Goodyear, whose desk is located in the back of the 
room, hustles to the front demanding to know who the culprit is. Then someone 
in the back begins to whistle, and the mcrry-go-round begins. GecI It sure is a 
circus.” 

Then the students became more vicious. WTren he was absent from his class- 
room, tliey would cover his blackboard with obscene names or throw his books 
out of the third-stor)' window into the snow. When he W’as teaching, they would 
pay very little attention to anything be bad to say. 

Mr. Goodyear began wearing a path between his classroom and the vice- 

* The complete text of each of these cases ts to be found in Part G of this book. 
They should he read in their entirety. 
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nrinciDal’s oace, reporting first this and then that. He placed numerous students 
on detention each day to punish them. Soon the vice-pimotpal sugges e 
he not place so many students on detention. 


Why would an adult hehave the way Mi. Goodyear did? One of the 
undergraduates at our college answered, “He’s crazyl” It would be wonder- 
ful if such neat and simple categorizations offered the.solution. Why is^t 
that the students behaved the way they did when Mr. Goodyear s diffi- 
culties mounted? Why didn’t they discipline their own membership? 
Why didn’t they co-operate and obey die new- rules and regulations? 
How should the building principal analyze the motives of the teacher and 


the students? 

Consider now the case of Andrew Norwood, who is a principal new to 
his community. He got into arguments with the faculty and the president 
of the board of education. This difficulty even extended to the community 
as follows: * 


Things were quiet for several weeks. Then one day Mr. Norwood struck a 
neighbor’s child for tripping his small son. News of this incident spread through- 
out the community, ana soon school children began calling him such names as 
“Big Bully” and “Old Meanle.” 

Soon after this he slapped the faces of two boys for shoving other students 
during the exchange of classes. The parents of the boys went to the board. A 
special meeting was called, where Mr. Norwood, the two boys, and their parents 
were asked to appear. Mr. Norwood called the county superintendent and asked 
him to come to the meeting. 


What was the motivation behind this kind of behavior? Why should a 
man in a responsible position of community leadership fly off the handle 
so quickly? 

Another type of motivation is illustrated by an excerpt from the case of 
Doreen, a teen-aged student. Here again we see the interplay of several 
drives which culminate in an aggression against family, school, and peer 
groups.* 


In subsequent interviews with Doreen’s teachers, it was learned that her 
difficiflly was caused by persistent whispering, the fact that she had made it 
very dear to her teachers that she was not interested in any kind of school work 
that she was merely "marking time" until she could withdraw from school. 
punn| the ne:rt hvo years, the counselor attempted to change Doreen’s attitude 
to;rara school by pomtmg out that as long as sha had to rmiain there, she could 
make tlungs pleasant for herself by pleasing her teachers. Her whispering habit 
did not decrease, but she became more tvflling to co-operate with teachers and 


a Prepared In the Department of Education, Ohio Universitv hv H tt 
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counselor. She did so, she said, only on condition that they would recognize her 
plan to leave school at the age o£ sixteen. . . . 

In several interviews with her near the end of her junior year, the counselor 
realized that she was serious about her plan to run away from home and go to 
New York, where she was sure she could become a successful actress. 


■ „'One last example of administrative behavior that needs to have its 
motivation analyzed concerns the choice which a superintendent makes 
between two candidates for the principalship of a new school. The excerpts 
below indicate the men who are being considered and the choice the 
superintendent finally made.* 

'There are some likely-looking candidates, Tom: a couple of them with out- 
standing records behind them. One man especially impresses me. You probably 
know him— Smith, from your state department. He came over to see me the 
other day. He’s young and personable and ambitious, with an amazing record 
behind lUm for a thirty-five-year-oM. His application is highly recommended by 
your assistant commissioner, among odiers. The boy seems to have experience, 
gets along well with people, gets things done. He taught on the summer faculty 
at Curry College last year. And he is really keen on doing one of those commu- 
nity jobs in the Montgomery School.” 

The description of Hamilton, the other candidate, follows: 


“He’s a great conference hound, even though he never contributed anything to 
a conference or takes any new ideas away from it with him eilherl He^ a 
Kiwanian, and an official in the Congregational church. He comes of one of 
the older families in this area; he has a brother-in-law on the board, an older 


brother is the District Coxirt Judge, and his best friend is the editor of the 
Examiner. He’s been principal of Central Junior High for fifteen years or so. . . . 
A.B. degree in I9II, due for retirement in four years. He looks to Montgomery 
School as a just reward for thirty-eight years of service; a sort of comfortable, 
well-paid, 'prestigefuV post from whidi to retire.” 


The effectiveness of Hamilton’s administration is then summarized: 


"He gets by down there. His returns always reach us on time, and his building 
maintenance costs are low. Never any serious accident or discipline problems to 
plague me %vitb. Not much ever happens do\vn there, though, other than the 
traditional day-by-day type of thing. Not much imagination. Our little survey 
three years ago snowed Central "with the highest percentage of drop-outs in the 
city, and the high schools often complain about the students they get from 
Central. But Hammy points out that his school is on the \vTong side of the tracks, 
and he probably has something there. That may also account for more teachers 
asking to be transferred out of Central than any other school.” 

With tliis evidence for both candidates the superintendent reluctantly 
decides to nominate Hamilton and states lus reasoning: 

T really don’t know how hard to fight for Smith. I firmly believe he is the belter 
man for the Montgomery School, both from the point of view of the commimity 
and of the children who will attend the school. 

* From “Principal for the Montgomcij* School.” Cop)Tight, 1951, by the President 
and Fellows of Har^Tud Uni'^’crsity. Reprinted by permission of the Ifar\'arcl Graduate 
School of Education. 
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What would cause a superintendent to reason his way through the 
qualifications o£ ttvo candidates, hecome thoroughly convinced *at one 
is better than the other, yet reject him? If \ve tried to analyze this behavior 
solely on the basis of the superintendent’s mtemal comdctions, we would 
be quite beivildered because it would appear to be antirational. He arrives 
at a reasonable, defensible solution and then chooses the opposite! How- 
ever, the internal convictions of all people are modified by other factors, 
and in die above case this is especially true. The community had many 
expectations of how the school should be operated and how its problems 
should be solved. This case is an instance of the community influencing 


the choice of a school principal and will be discussed in detail later.® 
In each of the problem situations we have just discussed, knowledge of 
the underlying motivations would have helped to change the behavior 
of the participants. Each is an illustration of why an understanding of 
motivation is important to tlie administrator. In order to deal wth these 
and similar problems effectively, the administrator must be capable of 
understanding the motivations of the teachers, students, and members of 
the board, and using this knowledge to bring their bebaWor into closer 
alignment with the purposes and objectives of the school. 


THE FRAMEWORK FOR INVESTIGATION 

There are many different theories of motivation, each dependent upon 
the method of investigation used by those advancing the theory and upon 
the subject of the theory. The theories most concerned \vith social forces 
insist that motives are sociogenic in nature. Those which emphasize the 
physiological factors in man and animals insUt that motivation is the 
result of the effort to ease tensions. Others have attempted to relate men’s 
motives to the climate of his habitat, the lack of water (in the case of 
desert Indians), the chemistry of his body, the cultural history of a race, 
and 50 on. It is questionable whether any one of the above views is 
entirely coirect. In all probability, the answer most nearly correct is a 
synthesis of the above viexvs. As Berrien states: “The sciences of man 
have made it increasingly clear that he is a hio-social-psychoWical entity 
on whom chemical, electrical, mechanical, climatic, temporal, social his- 
torical, and psychological factors write a record.” • 

» Pp. 40-t2. 

(New York, Harper. 
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We shall consider the problem of motivation in human relations from 
all diree of tfiese points of view: biological, social, and psychological. 
The main emphasis, however, will be on the social origin of motivation. 
Behavior has varied throughout the ages according to changes in society. 
Different societies have developed different modes of behavior among 
individuals comprising the society. An excerpt from Tawney draws a 
picture of medieval society, in which the implications for motives are 
clear: ^ 

Society, like the human body, is an organism composed of different members. 
Each member has its own function, prayer, or defense, or merchandise, or tilling 
the soil. Each must receive the means suited to its station, and must claim no 
more. Within classes there must be inequality; for otherwise a class cannot per* 
form its function, or . . . enjoy its rights. Peasants must not encroach on those 
above them. Lords must not despoil peasants. Craftsmen and merchants must 
receive what will maintain them in their calling, and no more. 

When we contrast this society with modem western societies the differ- 
ence in social motivation is vivid. Although we do have a degree of social 
stratification, social mobility is an accepted fact. A priori concepts of a 
man’s place in life are not looked upon with much favor. The protective 
attitudes of the Middle Ages largely have disappeared. There is more 
stress placed upon the acquisition of material things. The concept of the 
equality of man, regardless of his social station, is strongly believed in, 
even though not always practiced. 


What Are Motives? 

There seems to be little argument as to a definition of motive. It is com- 
monly accepted that a motive or need or drive (the terms are often used 
interchangeably) refers to a condition of the individual which causes him 
to act toward the achievement of an end or goal. Since a major considera- 
tion of administration is to influence the motives of the members of tlie 
staff so as to result in desired activities, it is necessary to introduce tlic 
concept of incentives. Viteles states: ‘The conditions which start or ini- 
tiate, decrease or speed up, or partially inhibit and direct activities are 
commonly knouTi as incentives/’ • The distinction bchveen incentives and 
motives is made by Warren as follo%vs: • 

If the motivation of conduct be conceived as originating in some maladjust- 
ment between organism and environment, t!ie organism's efforts are said to be 
the result of inner drive (motive) while the critical cnwonmcntal conditions arc 

^ It. II. Tawney, Itclfgfon and the Rtic of CepUolisin (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
1020), pp. 27, 2«. 

* Morris S. Vileles, XfoNcctfon and Morale (n Industry (New York, Norton, 1953), 
p. 76. 

* H. C. Warrrn, Dictiorusry of Fst/cJiclogy (Boston, Houghton MifilJn, 103-1), p. 134. 
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called the Incenlice; i.e., food is the inccntte to a '““g" aiSiwon" 
son; a badge ot honor is an incenticO to one trader the urge of ambibon. 


Although moiioo and incnntioe are discrete terms, they are usually found 
to be involved in the same behavior. In other words, incentives act to 
modify, either positively or negatively, the behavior of an individual as he 
strives to attain a goal. Motivation is usually thought of in terms “ ‘ 

seeking behavior. The norms of behavior which a person sets for himselt 
would-be considered the goals. A necessary constituent of a goal is toe 
personalization, or internalization, of the object of motivation. This dis- 
tinguishes goal-seeking behavior, or motivation, from behavior dictated 
by incentives. Tlie incentive is from the outside and is not personalized or 
made the person s “oum.” The incentive would have to be very potent for 
it to equal or exceed in effectiveness the behavior generated by the motive. 

In our American culture man*s position in society is determined in large 
measure by liis occupation and income. The drive to improve one s posi- 
tion in the social strata, that is, to attain status, is a basic motivation. In 
satisfying this motivation, one has as incentives a better occupational 
position and increased income. The interrelationship of motives and 
incentives can be seen in the above example. In school administration the 
same sort of procedure can be illustrated. Men do not necessarily go into 
school administration because they like it. Many would prefer to remain 
teachers. However, administrative positions have a higher status value 
than does that of teacher.*® In addition to tlie satisfaction of attaining a 
higher pay and better conditions of employment, there is that of attaining 
a higher social status. We can say, then, that the man going into adminis- 
tration has a basic motivation of improved status and is propelled toward 
this with incentives of higher pay and better conditions of emplojment. 

One further point to be mentioned is the question of basic drives or 
motives. There has been and still is considerable controversy over which 
motives are basic and which are not, but such a controversy need not be 
resolved before we can function intelligently in the area of motivation. For 
the purposes of this study, it is not of parUcular value to know whether a 
motive is basic or not. The important point is to be able to work with the 
results of motivation, whatever their source." The material which follows 
is verj- close to the viewpoint e-xpressed by Berrien: " 


• \ clear from the testimony of historians and anthropolo- 

dnves of a j^son or a society are the net manifestation 
SlVL , ? T ^ ^ s substratum fphysioio^cal mechanisms 

having roots in tissue needs) and the climate of opportunity aid values existing 

fv. Wl.' '’""T Humin RclaLc, Vol. 1 (1047), 

'* beiTicn, op. cil., p. G7. 
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at any particular time. The latter can modify the former in diverse and strange 
ways, so strange that we can place no confidence in any claim that our current 
dominant motives represent human nature which cannot be altered. 

Motivation will, therefore, be considered in terms of what occurs as the re- 
sult of an interaction between what is "inside” and “outside” an individual. 


Motivated Behavior 

Practically all writers in the field of motivation attempt to categorize 
motives in one way or another. Some lists are long, some are short, all are 
very probably inadequate. The categorization which we shall employ is a 
short one, suffering from the defects of most lists, but it has some value 
for us because we can use it to talk about administrative problems. It is 
suggested by Anderson, who has grouped the drives and needs of man as 
follows: 

1. Appetites: This group is concerned with those needs related to the 
maintenance of life itself such as, thirst, hunger, eHmination, and fatigue. 

2. Reproduction of the race: This drive is latent in the newborn but ap- 
pears in'full force in late adolescence and early maturity. Belated to this group 
are the need for companionship with members of the opposite sex as well as 
maternal and paternal impulses. More behavior of teachers could be explained 
by reference to this drive than is commonly believed. 

' 3. Association with other people: Human beings are essentially social in 
nature and the deprivation of human beings from normal associations with 
others is a powerful punishment. 

4.' Curiosity and manipuiation: This group of needs is reSected in the quest 
for knowledge, scientific inquiry, and invention. It deals with the manipulation 
of objects in the environment. 

Energy and Tension Systems. The way in which the above motives 
operate can be discussed by reference to the concept of energy and tension 
systems in man. Since the term motivation covers the forces which impel, 
lead, or force the activity of persons in one direction rather than another, 
we can see that activity itself is a basic characteristic of man as an energy 
system. This energy is the expression of life itself. Man as a living system 
is constantly in action and never really rests— sleep, for instance, is merely 
a slackening of energy output. Death is the cessation of energy. The prob- 
lem of 'motivation, then, is one of direction of energy outlets, preferably 
self-direction. 

It is 'more helpful if we do not consider the energy system of man as a 
whole but think in terms of the subsystems, which are called tension 
systems. An example of a simple tension system is thirst. A person becomes 
thirsty, drinks, loses his thirst, then becomes thirsty again, and the cycle 
repeats. A general pattern >vould then be; (1) need appearance, (2) 

**JoKn E. Anderson, ' TAc Psychology of Development and Personal Adjustment 
(New York, Holt, 1949), p. 233. 
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tension (3) seeking movements, (4) need satisfaction, (5) 
of need “ The pattern is then renewed and repeated with another need. 
The simplest ty^es of tension systems are the appetites, hut more comp 
tension systems develop for the other needs. „u,,nt;r,n 

We can begin to see the basis for a practical concept of motivation 
evolving in the study of the appetites. When a person is thirsty, ™fer 
for the moment, the most valuable thing in the world. He knows that 
water will satiate his tliirst, so he places a high value on it when this need 
arises. After he drinks, the value of water decreases. In this simple example 
it is easy to see that water has a high value at one time and a low value 
at another. . . 

Valence. We begin to see. then, that things do not have an intrinsic 
value but a value in terms of fulfilling needs as these arise. What fulfil s 
a need in one person does not fulfill the need in another person. Time 
carried an interesting article on this recently when they discussed the 
many cases of acute alcoholism now being discovered among children In 
France. Many French mothers give their youngsters wine to drink instead 
of the American diet of milk or water. Wine has highest value in fulfilling 
the thirst need in France; it is practically unheard of in America. How is it 
that certain things attain such value in satisfying needs and others do not? 

We call this value of things valence, and it is a most convenient term. 
The dictionary defines it as “The degree of power which exists between 
certain bodies or substances, causing them to unite or produce a specific 
effect on each other.” This term is used most commonly in chemistry, 
where it refers to the charge on an atom. This charge affects the way in 
which it combines with other atoms. For instance, the charge on an oxygen 
atom is —2 and it normally combines with two hydrogen atoms each of 
-f 1 charge. The application of valence in motivation can readily be seen 
now. As a need arises, \be individuaV selects some obiect to satisfy tbe 
need. The choice is not merely dependent on the object; it is also depend- 
ent on the individual. If the individual repeatedly selects the same object 
to satisfy a need, we say that the object possesses positive valence for him. 
If the individual rejects a certain object as the satiater of his need, we say 
that the object possesses negative valence for him. Thus valence expresses 
•a double or reciprocal relationship between an individual and an object, 
or between two individuals. This is very important. We should always re- 
member that v.ilence in human relations, just as in chemistry, is defined in 
terms of a mutual relationship and is never a one-way proposition. Objects 
of the physical world do not have valences until the individual reacts with 
tticm. For example most American children have not experienced drink- 
ing w,nc. They neither accept nor reject wine and so have not developed 
any walcncc in regard to it Valence develops as the individnals experi- 
ences ot life develop. In general, though, positive valence is attached to 
“ p. 237. 
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those objects which satisfy or bring pleasure to the individual; negative 
valence is attached to those objects which bring pain or displeasure to the 
individual. 

A look at a school situation will illustrate the importance of the valence 
concept in administration. Even though the teacher and the principal are 
in the same building, they do not have the same perceptions and experi- 
ences. Therefore, objects do not necessarily have the same valences for 
each. In high schools, for instance, we have developed a high degree of 
specialization among teachers. The principal is a generalist. It is his job 
to see the whole child in the whole school in the whole community. The 
teacher perceives her job as, let us say, a teacher of English. For her, 
because of her inexperience in such matters, the students’ activities on 
the football team are likely to have no valence. The principal, in making 
decisions regarding students, considers the football activities. For him, 
there exists a positive valence in football because in his experience he has 
seen the relationship of the student, football, and the school. This differ- 
ence in valence becomes more important as the necessity for making 
decisions increases. Although the above discussion relates to a principal 
who has developed a positive valence for football and a teacher who has 
not developed a valence, a more complex situation often exists. This would 
be the case if the principal had a positive valence for football and the 
teacher a negative valence. Decisions made by the principal concerning 
football would then be likely to result in open disagreement with the 
teacher. 

The concept of valence can be used further to describe the relations 
between people on faculties. Those who work well together have positive 
valence. Those who work poorly together have negative valence. As two 
people of the latter category come together in committee meetings, for 
instance, they seem to disagree and fight on every point. It would be 
presumptuous to try to e.xplain in detail why the negative valence exists. 
In general, we may assume that the tension systems and the environmental 
conditioning of each are different and antagonistic. Each has developed 
valences that are repelling to the other. Changes in each can be brought 
about only through a long series of vivid experiences to which each 
attaches the same meaning. 

Field Theory. It can he seen that the motivated behavior of an indi- 
vidual will vary according to his environment and the strength of the 
valence between himself and the objects in this environment. The theory 
of psychology which gives most cognizance to this belief is termed the 
field theory. As Allport puts it, “Roughly stated, the field theory of per- 
sonality regards the total environmental setting as well as tlie inner struc- 
ttire of the person as decisive in the shaping of conduct.” This means 

Gordon \V. Allport, Pcrsonolitt/; A Fsydiological Interpretation (New York, Holt, 
1937), p. 364. 
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that the individual operates within a set of boundaries, the area being 
called a "field.” This field is not physical but psychological. ' ■ . 

An illustration might clarify this point. In the case of the Valley Elemen- 
tary School, Mr. Metcalf, the principal, made a decision concerning pupi 
behavior.” At the time he made the decision bis concept of the held, that 
is tlie school community, was an uncluttered one. He thought that he and 
the students were the only ones involved. Schematically, his concept was 
this: ” 



Actually, the field included the teachers, who wanted to have a word 
in how the decision was to be made. These teachers did not agree con- 
cerning the decision. The field, therefore, changes as follows: 



The teachers, who are represented by the barred rectangle, are not 
perceived to be part of the field by the principal. They have, however, 
construed themselves to be present and are exerting a force that is chang- 
ing the field. By the exertion of this force, the eSect of the decision will. 


See below, pp. 373-378. ' , ■ 

”1" to diagumi. P represrau to prtnoipal, Mr. Metcalf, S repreieals to »ta- 

P>- 

Ibe field Is pictured here as an ellipse, but it could be anv seometrical 
ia« U tot tore li .n enclosed w£y In which to indiviluals Lpe'Si 

’S' V° 'cT 'S’? valence. The tea&rs In 

the Valley Elementary School would have a negative valence 
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be changed in that the results will not be what the principal and the 
students had intended. 

• If the principal had had a more complete perception of the field, he 
would have included the teachers in the formation of the decision. The 
case indicates that the decision would not .have been the same as wa® 
arrived at by 'the principal and students alone. The figure, therefore, 
would be lihe this; 



As can be seen, the decision has a barrier to overcome, and in over- 
coming the barrier, the decision is- changed. The teachers in this case are 
more’ interested in the process than die outcome and so insist on being 
consulted. This consultation, merely by adding to the number involved, 
changes the nature of the decision. 

Note the importance of the boundary. If there were no boundary, the 
principal and students could have excluded the teachers and worked out 
an independent decision. As it is, the field includes those elements which 
are bound together to force all of the individuals to interact. This case 
could be pictured as a series of diagrams showing a gradual weakening 
of the boundary as the valence between faculty and principal grows 
increasingly negative, until, at last, the principal leaves the field because 
the barriers are too great to overcome. 

Conflict. We discussed above one of the difficulties in school administra- 
tion when we pointed out that ignoring or being unaware of forces in the 
field can bring about unforsqen consequences. There are always present 
in any field a number of possibilities, some of which must be acted upon 
and some neglected.** *** Very often a choice must be made between con- 
flicting alternatives. It has been said, with considerable validity, that the 
true test of an administrator is the ability to choose between conflicting 
alternatives, in other words, to make a decision. We can picture the com 
ffict situations most easily by reference to Anderson.** 

**SecCh. 10. ‘ 

*** Anderson, op. cit., p. 244^ 
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Wh-u one obleel has a positive valenee, as in A, the person moves toward it (or 
i! one object hai a negative valence, away Irom It). If obiects have 
vaknees lot one is steongcr than the other, as In B, the person moves toward the 
Stronger one. If one object has a negative valet^ and one a positive valence, as m u, 
the person moves toward the one with flie positive valence. 


The conflict in each case is a mild one and is easily resolved. More 
complex conflicts present greater difficulty. The diagram below illustrates 
what would happen if a person had a choice between two objects of equal 
positive valence (A) or two of equal negative valence (B) or a choice of 
one object of equal positive and negative valences (C). 




In all three situations, the administrator oscillates back and forth 
between the choices until he Bnally chooses in terms of the structure of 
the field. Hunkin’s case is an example of the B situation. Here, the adminis- 
trator found himself forced to choose between defending a decision of his 
board of education or siding with the public who opposed it.^' He saw 
both as possessing negative valence. He made his choice in terms of the 
field, the violent opposition of the public. He could not ^win.” It was a 
choice between two nUematives, both of which were very difficult and 
meant trouble. Tire oscillation that he went through gave him an oppor- 
tunity to sec more elements in the field; consequently, his final choice was 
made on the basis of his broader vie%v of the total field. 


MOTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Although we usually do not consider educational leadership to be con- 
cerned with the management of the faculty, this administrative function 
is always present to some degree. In line with the general thesis of this 

*» S« below, p. £22. 
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chapter, there are two ways in which the behavior of the faculty can be 
altered in terms of motives of die administration. The first method is 
concerned with incentives, and the second with changing the atmosphere, 
that is, changing the valence of objects in the field. 

Incentives involve the 'attachment of reward or punishment to the 
behavior of individuals. When this reward or punishment is administered 
it changes the valence of the object. Many administrators act on the basis 
that the only effective incentive is that of punishment (defined as any 
deterrent). Enough is now known about the relative values of incentives 
to say that positive rather than negative incentives are more effective.*^ 
In the field of school administration, we have had little success in the 
use of tangible incentives. The most extensive attempt to institute a sys- 
tem of merit rating was tried in New York State. The attempt encompassed 
a statewide trial of merit rating legislatively imposed under the 1947 
salary law.^® This law called for a state salary schedule with periodic 
merit ratings based upon criteria selected by a committee of representa- 
tive teachers in each school district. The law has since been repealed, and 
merit rating is no longer legally implemented, although a few com- 
munities continue to practice it. 

In terms of what we shall discuss later in this book, the New York State 
merit rating trial has many interesting implications. We note that hvo 
months after the salary law went into effect, the House of Delegates of 
the Ne\v York State Teachers Association (representing practically all 
upstate teachers) almost unanimously proposed that the number of steps 
in the salary schedule be increased and that promotions be made auto- 
matically available to all who had been teaching long enough to qualify 
for them. The point is not that teachers found merit rating unsatisfactory 
but that they were willing to reject it before it went info effect. The 
teachers' perception of what constituted merit ratings was so negative 
that they could not believe the system to be anything but detrimental. 
The tlioughts conjured up by the words was enough to make tliem rebel. 

It may be possible, in the future, to use some type of tangible incentive 
to improve tcaclzing. If such a program is to be successful, however, the 
preconceived notions of teaclicrs concerning merit ratings must first be 
offset. Tlic conditions that would have to prevail arc: 

1. Teachers would have to recognize that real differences do exist among 
tiicmselvcs. 

2. Teachers would have to have great confidence in their administrators. 

** Anderson, op. dt., p. 250. 

** For a dtfcnssfon of tlie New York State tri.d of merit rating, sec Ai^'id J. Utirle, 
"Some Dangers of Merit Nfeasurement,'* SaSlont Schools, Vol. 41 {Januaw, J91S), 
pp. 27-28, and Dwight E. Beecher, "Oblections Aruwerr^— Tlie New York Plan ol 
llrw'arding Good Teaching,** American School Pocrtl Jotimal, Vol. 19 (October, 19 19), 
pp. S5-57. 
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3 . Tlie basis on ^vbich the incentives were paid would have to be accepta- 
b\e to both teachers and administrators. 

With these conditions prevailing, the use o£ positive incentives probably 
would be more successful than it has been up to now. At present the most 
effective incentives ate the giving of praise, the improvement of facilities, 
and the increase of job satisfaction. 


Satisfaction 

The satisfaction one derives from the work he does can be the most 
effective incentive for good performance. The competent administrator 
uses other positive incentives to increase this satisfaction.** Parsons, in 
discussing this factor in motivation, points out that there are five compo- 
nents of job satisfaction: 

1, SeU-respect 

2. Recognition 

0. Satiation of wants 

4. Pleasure 

5. Affection 


Sclf-Tcspect is treated as the extent to which a person lives up to the 
moral norms which he has built into his own personality structure. Moral 
norms are often called “levels of aspiration” by other authors. The adminis- 
trator builds self-respect in the members of his faculty by helping them 
to develop a realistic level of aspiration and then providing the means 
whereby they can attain this level. 

Very closely allied to self-respect is the need for recognth’on. It would 
be rather difficult for a person to have self-respect if he did not gain 
recognition. All people feel this need to a greater or lesser degree. The 
school administrator should be aware that he is the one who can either 
give or withhold recognition in his school. Failure to grant recognition 
is one of the causes of low morale. How can the administrator show recog- 
nition? Probably the best way is for the administrator to know what each 
teacher is doing in her work and to let her know this. Although some 
superintendents follow the practice of writing a note to each teacher who 
docs something outstanding, this is not necessary. It is essential, however, 
that the administrator be aware of what is going on and acknowledge 
tliis fact. 

The third component involves satiation of wants. We are all inter- 
ested in doing a good job “for what we can get out of it.” Some of this 


^ ^ reinforcement. 

T.ilcott Parsons. Motivation of Economic Activities ' in Human Relations in Ad 
mlnislrction, e<3. Robert Dnbin ^New York, PrenUce-Hall. 1951), pp. llSsT 
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“getting” refers to salary, some to recognition; but in all cases, it is neces- 
sary to get some satisfaction out of doing a job or we will not do it at all. 
Gross illustrates this well with the following case of a Massachusetts 
superintendent.^ ® 

I used to get a tremendous satisfaction out of teaching, being near to the kids. 
You feel you really have done somediing for them. You can see it in their eyes. 
But as a superintendent, you get no appreciation from the community leaders 
for your hard labor, for what you do in the community, for the fact that you 
have no time for relaxation, no freedom of your own. 

Look, rU show you exactly what I mean. For over a half dozen years I have 
knocked myself out in getting a new school building for this community. I spent 
days and days with architects, night after night working with school building 
committees and speaking to every group in toNvn. I worked like a dog planning 
and selling them on the need for uie new building. And it was for their o\vn 
children. The need so obvious that it would be a laughing matter if it were not 
such a serious one. Finally, they built the new building. 

At the dedication, every important civic official spoke. School committee mem* 
bers, every important local official and all the “big wheels” made speeches. Not 
one of them mentioned the position or name of the superintendent. I gave some 
of my life to that building. But there was not one word of appreciation spoken 
by the town leaders. Then and there I realized you have to work for money, not 
for the welfare of the community. 

My wife and children went to die dedication. They felt for me. When diey 
got home, they were crying— crying for me. I did not, I could not say a word. 
1 tried to brace them the best I could. It really hurt. The superintendent gives 
his heart to the job, but there is no appreciation for the job he does. That is 
when I said to hell with public education. I plan to get out as soon as I can. IVe 
given my commimi^ the best that was in me. HI leave with no regrets. Enough 
is enough. 

This points up very clearly the three components of satisfaction de- 
scribed above. It is obvious that this superintendent failed to receive 
recognition on the part of community leaders for his role in the construc- 
tion of the new school. This ruined his self-respect. Underlying his desire 
to provide a better school building and so better education was an aspira- 
tion to be recognized as a community leader. Failure to receive this recog- 
nition was evidence that he could not achieve his level of aspiration, and 
so he lost respect for himself. We further see that he “got nothing out of 
his endeavor.” He now says that he %vill work only for money, but we 
notice, too, that he cannot continue to be a superintendent merely for 
money. Fortunately, most communities give at least a little more recogni- 
tion to their superintendents than did the community in our case. The 
point for administrators to remember is that tlicir teachers feel toward 
them as this superintendent felt toward liis community. In New York state, 
the most frequent reason given for leaving the teaching profession, next 

•• Neal Cross, The rresturC4 cm end the Dilemmas of the School Superintendent 
{Cambridge, Mass., Nev,* Erigbnd School Development Council, 1954), pp. 20-21 
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to marriage and pregnuney. is diseontent, with particular reference to the 
lach oi ioh satisfaction.*' 

The fourth point referred to is pleasure. This is not to be interpreted 
being the sole end toward which a person strives. Pleasure should be 
cons&ued os “a function of the total personal equilibrium of the individ- 
ual." ®®A person actually should enjoy his work, should get from it actua 
pleasure of the type that most people derive only from playing games or 
other sorts of recreation. A highly successful top executive put it this way. 
“When I come home from the office in the evening, my son likes me to 
play hall with him. and I do. But while it's a game for him, it’s work for 
me. My job is my game, and I’m happiest when I’m at it. 

This probably best illustrates the intense motivation of a successful 
business executive, but it also illustrates the point that pleasure is an 
important concomitant of the field of forces of a person and his occupa- 
tion. The provision of those things which make teaching a pleasure will 
act as a powerful incentive. 

The fifth element in satisfactions is that of affection. This has to do 
directly with the establishment of favorable valences between the adminis- 
trator and his faculty. The point is made that a very important incentive 
is friendship between professional associates. Surely the opposite is pain- 
fully clear. If negative valences are developed, then low morale and its 
concomitants, bichcring, back-biting, and low production are the result. 
The teamwork of successful business and educational organizations is, in 
part, built upon the motivation of friendship or affection. 


Atmosphere 

To achieve good management we have seen how incentives can be 
used. Also important is the existence of a good atmosphere. Atmosphere 
becomes a necessary consideration in view of the fact that certain schools' 
have large teacher turnovers each year but that others never lose a teacher 
by resignation, that some schools cannot keep a superintendent, although 
others grant long tenure to their chief administrator. The difference in 
schools can be described in terms of atmosphere. 

Tlie chapter on morale points out the various atmospheres in terms of 
autocratic, democratic, and other types of administration, and shows how 
morale is related to tlic kind of leadership present. Morale is indicative of 
the atmosphere. In those schools where there is an atmosphere of freedom, 
a permissi\'e atmosphere, there is creative activity. Since it is safe to con- 


LevsHs WiUon, in an oildms belote the New York CHfn 
Conference on the Teaching Profession, April 29, 1954 achers Association 

»* Panons, op. ei/., p. 33. 

»* Robert H. ^Vald and Roy A. Dotv. “The Ton Exmiiivp ” ti, u j « , 
nn-f«r. Vol. 32. No. 4 (J«I>Vaoso,.. 1054)%. 49. ’ 
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sider personality in terms of social stimulus values, it Is necessary that a 
permissive atmosplicrc be created to allow teachers to function to their 
capacity. 

THE FUNCTIONAL AUTONOMY OF MOTIVES 

Some behavior cannot be explained on the basis of the terms we have 
been using. In fact* some behavior seems to be without reason or basis. 
Some of the students* behavior in the ease of Mr. Goodyear appears to bo 
of this nature. Once they began, they continued to behave as they did 
just because tlicy enjoyed it. As Woodworth has put it, “The fundamental 
drive towards a certain end may be hunger, sex, pugnacity, or what not, 
but once the activity is started, the means to the end becomes an object 
of interest on its own account** 

The point being made is that although behavior can have an original 
purpose or motive, it can continue in a manner devoid of any relation to 
the original motive. The act of behavior itscl/ is the reason for continuing 
the behavior. 

This concept of motivation has probably been championed best by 
Allport in his studies of what he calls “the functional autonomy of motives.” 
He discusses this as a dynamic psychology which “regards adult motives 
as infinitely varied and as self-sustaining, contemporary systems, growing 
out of antecedent systems, but functionally independent of them.” 

This theory of the functional autonomy of motives does not simplify 
Our approach to behavior. If woufd be much simpler if we coufd apply a 
Freudian approach, for instance, to all behavior. We know, however, that 
the Freudian approach does not always work and that even the recogni- 
tion of the original cause for a certain type of behavior does not always 
effect a change. The compulsive tic is an extreme example of this point. 
Knowledge of the original cause rarely, if ever, enables the possessor to 
stop the movement. Such movements, which some authorities consider 
symptoms, have set themselves up as independent systems of motivation 
quite separate from their roots. 

One example of behavior that can best be explained by reference to the 
functional autonomy of motives may help to clarify this point. Thumb- 
sucking is an extremely common practice among young children. It has 
been explained on the basis of being associated with feeding, with sleep- 
ing, with a blanket or some other “feely” object or with insecurity or a 
host of other causes. It is interesting to note, however, that many children 
carry the habit to the age of seven or eight ( or even later ) , and none of 
the presumed causes seems to be involved. True, the habit may have been 

R. \V. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1918), p. 201. 

Aliport, op. cit., p. 194. 
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started by one of the above causes, but the *umb is now being sucked 
because it feels good. Thumbsucking, particularly jn older children is an 
example of an independent system of motivation quite separate from its 
original cause. This is now recognized by some authorities. Kelly, tor 
instance, describes a method of what he calls “controlled elahorahon. 
which is a method of treating thumbsucking directly, without regard tor 


the cause.’* •* , i j • 

Examples of functional autonomy of motives in school administration 
arc quite common. A superintendent who literally and actually worked 
himself to death is a case in point. This particular superintendent had a 
reasonably secure position, a substantial income, the respect of his fellow 
workers, and tlie admiration of his community. In developing these forms 
of recognition, he had worked very hard. His original motivation could be 
explained on the basis of desire to attain status, more money, and the 
like; but these motives could not explain the driving behavior which 
led to his death. Functional autonomy would explain it on the basis that 
the behavior of the superintendent provided all the motivation that was 
necessary. “Activities and objects that earlier in the game were means to 
an end, now become ends in themselves." ” 


In tlie case of Andrew Norwood, it would be very difficult to explain 
his arbitrary behavior on any grounds other than that he behaved the way 
he did because the behavior itself was all that was sufficient to keep it 
going. 

The great difficulty in working with people who behave in patterns that 
are contrary to the efficiency of the organization and that, because of the 
functional autonomy of their motivation, are not easily susceptible to 
change makes the process of selection all the more important. Administra- 
tors with patterns of behavior that are unsuccessful in a situation usually 
are best advised to move to a position mote congruent with their pattern. 


ANAIYSIS OF CASES 

Let us try to analyze tivo of the cases that were cited at the beginning 
of the chapter in terms of the material on motivaUon. Let us also see if we 
ran recommend seme procedures or ways of changing behavior so as to 
bring about a more productive environment 


A Principal for Montgomery School ■ > 

This case appeared at first to deal with an antiraUonal superintendent 
one who first developed a rational solution to hU problem and then used 


* CLmcal Diagnosis and Psychotherapy.” The Piurhnhnrf,, m 

Pmoftc! Construct j (New York, Norton. 1955), Vol. 2, pp M5-997 

•* Allport. op. cil., p. 195. 
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a solution which was just the opposite. A diagram using the Ufc-spacc 
concept of Lewin will show us what the superintendent actually con- 
sidered in making his decision on the appointment. 



This diagram represents the life space of the superintendent, tliat is, 
those factors which come into play on his decision regarding the principal- 
ship, The diagram consists of circles representing the superintendent, 
Hammy, and Smith, witli vectors indicating the strength and direction of 
reasons why each man should or should not be appointed. The length of 
the vectors is arrived at in a very subjective manner, and tliey should not 
be used with the precision associated with a physics problem. They ^vill, 
even though only roughly approximate, give an indication of why the 
superintendent makes the decision that he does make or appears to make. 

Vector A is strongly positive and represents the excellent background of 
Smith, both in terms of his academic and professional training and in terms 
of his professional experience. Vector E is also positive but rather weak. 
It represents the obvious fact that the superintendent is a little ashamed 
of himself professionally for not recommending Smith immediately. While 
he is telling a professional friend of this case, tlie act of telling seems to 
influence him toward Smith more than he would ordinarily be influenced. 

We now need to examine the diree positive vectors, all strong, which 
would lead the superintendent to appoint Hammy. Vector B is the posi- 
tion of Hammy in the community— a Kiwanian, an official of the Congre- 
gational church, and so on. He is one of the pillars of the community, 
strongly entrenched and apparently well liked by the townsfolk. Vector C 
is the custom of Oakville, which says that such positions as principal of 
the Montgomery School are given to local people. This also is reflected in 
Vector D, which is the superintendent’s own insecurity. He had left Oak- 
ville to take a better job, had received his present post on a split vote, and 
was very uncertain of his position with the board of education. Vector F 
is negative and represents the superintendent’s own concern for Hammy’s 
lack of ability. It can be seen, however, that this is not a very serious con- 
cern, for he finds ways to excuse'Hanuny’s failures. 
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Summing up the vectors, it can be seen that the vectors 
ment of Hammy far exceed the vectors for the appointment of Smitk 
is apparently the reason why. after building such a strong case for Srnim, 
the superintendent switched. His motivation was manysided and hw 
decision, which should have been a professional one, was based instead 
on a knowledge of the social and political situation. 

The question arises: If superintendent continue to make decisions 
based on reasons of this sort, can we ever attain an improved profession? 
There are several answers to this question. The first contains the realiza- 
tion dial decisions are always made within a power structure and that the 
superintendent, generally, is not very influential in the power structure of 
his community.** He can, of course, make a sacrifice, in which he puts his 
job on tlie line for each decision. This is living dangerously, and he would 
be better advised if he saved this type of action for a particularly fitting 
moment. The second answer contains a more constructive approach. Prob- 
ably the first task of a superintendent new to the job is to analyze his 
community. In our case, the superintendent had sk years in which to do 
this before having to make a major appointment. During this time, he 
could have worked to change the community and modify its views regard- 
ing the kind of personnel needed for good schools. He also had time to 
gain the confidence of people in power positions. By bringing these peo- 
ple into tlie discussion of school ^airs he could have raised the sights of 
the whole community. 


Mr. Goodyear 


Here we have behavior based on entirely different motives; in fact, just 
the opposite motives from those in the above case. As we read over the 
case, we sec that Mr. Goodyear enters his new position with a precon- 
cch cd idea of what a school should be like. He fails to recognize the limi- 
tations of the present position and so, in determining how he should act, 
he fails to lake into account the reality of the situaUon. His resultant 
behavior could have been predicted by use of the formula 


B = f (F.E) 


in which bcliavior is a funcUon of the person and his environment ** The 
person Is Mmprised of his needs and abiUties, and the environment is both 
tljat winch the person recognizes and that which he does not. In order to 
analvzc the predicament of Mr. Goodyear, we need to depict the situation 
exactly as Mr. Goodyear perceives it As Levvan puts it, “ObjecUvitv' in 
psychology demands representing the field correctly as it exists for tlie 


* * See belcrw, Ch. 5. 
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individual in question at that particular time." In a school administration 
situation it is also necessary to look beyond this objective, psychological 
situation to determine how the situation appears to others in the field of 
the chief protagonist. The principal, for instance, needs to have an under- 
standing of why Mr. Goodyear is behaving as he is; but he needs also to 
know why the students are motivated to behave as they do. Let us describe 
the field of Mr. Goodyear by means of a diagram suggested by Bigge.^^ 



The components of this diagram are defined as follows; 

Life Space: The totality of the constellation of interdependent factors which 
determine the behavior of an individual at a certain moment. 

Environment: Everything in which, toward which, or away from which a per- 
son can make psychological movement. 

Barrier: Dynamic part of the environment which resists movement through it. 

Foreign Hull of Life Space: Physical and social raw materials; a complex of 
all nonpsychological facts that surround the life space; limits behavioral possi- 
bilities. 

Person-Centered Constructs: 

Needs: States of a person which, if they exist in relation to a goal, 

have a part in determining behavior toward that goal. 

Abilities: Cognitive— knowing environment; Executive— manipulating 
environment. 

Environment Centered Constructs: 

Valences: Imperative environmental facts; properties which parts of the 
life space have if the individual goes toward them or a^vay 
from them. 

Cognilicc Structure; An emdronmcnl as kno^^’n by the person; insight, undcr- 
st.inding; it has one dimension— clarity. 

’*Kurt Lewin, “Behavior and Development as a Function of the Total Situation,** 
in Xfonual of Child Psychology, cd. Leonard Carmlc/icel (New York, Wiley, 1946), 
p. 793. 

Bfgge, loo. cU., p. 217. 
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Central to the diagram is Mr, Goodyear as a person. f . 

needs or motives which trigger him into action^ These ^ 

Goodyear's attempt to gain satisfaction from his role m the new schoo . 
The components of the attempt to gain satisfaction are self-respec^ lecog- 
nition, satiation of wants, pleasure, and affection. Mr. Goodyear has cer- 
tain ahilities which were developed in his previous teaching position, tte 
has a cognitive structure of the school situation in which he is attempting 
to satisfy his needs. As he sees the situation, there are certain Aings, that 
is, study hall rules and regulations, student trips, detention, which he feels 
will cope with the situation and enable him to attain his goal of role sa^- 
faction. However, the student body, the faculty, and the administration 
constitute a barrier to Mr. Goodyear’s attainment of his goal. 'They see in 
Mr. Goodyear a person whose abilities and activities constitute a threat to 
the waydn which they want their school to operate. Mr. Goodyear per- 
ceives this way as one which needs changing and as_ one in 'which he 
canntit attain the full dimensions of his role. This is a case in .which the 
driving force of Mr. Goodyear’s role-attaining efforts run in opposition to 
the restraining force of the school, within which the other people have 
found a way d attaining their role satisfactions. / 

The pirncipaYs chief role in this situation should Ve an attempt to help 
Mr. Goodyear see the school situation in a different light. To be specific, 
this school, RusVinville, has a policy of allowing much more freedom in 
student behavior than did the school in which Mr. Goodyear had taught 
previously. It is the principal’s job to orient Mr. Goodyear to this type of 
behavior. Mr. Goodyear needs to "know that this behavior is different but 
not necessarily worse than that which he had Icnown before. 

Rack of much of Mr. Goodyears behavior is a distrust of students. He 
cannot trust them. Although it will not be easy, if Mr. Goodyear is to 
become a successful teacher, he must diange this attitude. The principal 
should attempt to have Mr. Goodyear take part in several activities in 
which the students can be seen to be trustworthy and then point this fact 
out to Mr. Goodyear. ' ' 

The lole of the administrator in this case is very' similar to that of a 
therapist. He must analyze the reasons for Mr. Goodyear’s behavior and 
arrange situations which will cause Mr, Goodyear’s attitude, and subse- 
quently his behavior, to change. 

SUMMARY 

TMough the use of caie studies we presented a number of behavior 
problems svith which a school administrator must cope. We then estab- 
lished a framework for. investigation, in which we distinVuished between 
behavior induced by motives (goal-seeking behavior') and behavior in- 
duced by mcentives (cilUcal-enviionmental factors)! We noted that the 
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motivated behavior of an individual will'Vary according to his environ- 
ment and according to the strength of the valence between himself and 
the objects in this environment. This s^thesis is best represented through 
the approach of the field.theory of Levvin. Field theory holds that the total 
environmental setting, as well as the inner structure of the person, is 
decisive in the shaping of behavior. Behavior in conflict situations was 
investigated through the analysis of field diagrams. 

The use of incentives by the adminisbrator in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of faculty members in their job was discussed. We also discussed 
the five components of job satisfaction: self-respect, recognition, satiation 
of wants, pleasure, and affection. 

It was pointed out that determining the causes of behavior was not an 
easy task and that some behavior seemed unrelated to reasonable causes. 
An explanation of this type of behavior may be found in the theory of the 
functional autonomy of motives. This theory states that adult motives are 
infinitely varied and are self-sustaining contemporary systems which grow 
out of prior systems but are functionally independent of them. Behavior 
for the sake of the behavior itself falls into this category. 

Finally, we tested our ideas against two case studies to see if we could 
gain further insights into the problems presented. 

EXERCISES 

1. Read the case of Julia Brockton. How could the principal have used incen- 
tives to help Julia become a more effective member of the teaching staff? 

2. In what way did Julia achieve self-respect? Recognition? Job satisfaction? 

3. In the discussion of motivation, it was pointed out that the administrator 
can use positive incentives to help teachers achieve satisfaction from their roles 
on the faculty. The components of satisfaction are (1) self-respect, (2) recogni- 
tion, (3) satiation of wants, (4) pleasure, (5) affection. Give specific examples 
under each of how the administrator can help teachers achieve these satisfac- 
tions. 

4. Write a case in which the functional autonomy of motives appears to be 
the only way in ^vhich to account for the behavior of an individual. 

5. Analyze the case of Andrew Nor^vood in the same method we have used 
in the text. 

6. Take a situation in which you as an administrator are working with a 
member of the faculty to improve that member’s effectiveness. What are the 
teacher’s motives tliat are relevant to the problem behveen you? What are the 
incentives that arc relevant to the problem between you? \^at incentives can 
an administrator use to increase a teacher's effectiveness? 

7. Diagram the valences existing among the teachers in a single building or 
department of your school sj'stcm. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Human Relations and Perception 


As an approach to a common background for our discussion of percep- 
tion, let us consider the following case. The setting is a childrens* institu- 
tion just outside of Metropolis, and the three people involved are Mrs. 
Martin, a teacher cottage mother; Mr. Adams, the new executive director 
of the institution; and Miss Barnes, the director of social service. 

‘The cottage looks very good,” thought Mrs. Martin as she went from room 
to room. The girls had done a fine job. The windows sparkled, all of the furni- 
tvire was neatly ananged, and the floors seemed to shine from their recent wax- 
ing. Yes, the cottage did look nice. Certainly Mr. Adams could find nothing 
wrong here. Mrs. Martin wondered what he would be like. She hoped he would 
be a little easier to work wth than was the former director. W^l, better not 
spend the time daydreaming when there was work to be done. 

Shortly thereafter, Mr, Adams, accompanied by Miss Barnes, entered the 
cottage without knocking. Mrs. Martin was introduced to Mr, Adams, and he 
said, “It is nice to meet you Mrs. Martin. As you know, we are here to inspect 
this cottage. I would like to see what standards are being maintained at this 
institution.” 

During the tour of the cottage, Mrs. Martin tried several times to engage the 
new director in small talk. Mr, Adams ignored the attempt and started to jot 
down notes in his notebook. Miss Barnes and Mr. Adams walked through the 
cottage discussing its condition. No attempt was made to draw Mrs. Martin 
into the the conversation. 

After the inspection tour was completed, the house mother offered to make 
coffee. Mr. Adams declined, indicating that they had been delayed too long by 
the cottage parents at the last place tiiey had inspected. However, Mr. Adams 
did say, “Before leaving, Mrs. Marlin, there are several small items I would like 
to call to your attention. Will you please see to it that the shades are evenly 
spaced throughout the cottage. I noticed that the shades on the downstairs 
windows are lower than those on the upstairs windows.” With that, he and Miss 
Barnes left. 

On the way back to the administration building, Mr. Adams remarked to Miss 
Barnes, “On the whole, I think that Mrs. Martin is doing a fine job at her cottage. 
Please see to it that she receives a note of commendation,” 


What is going on in the case? Obviously, from Mrs. Martin's point of 
view things are not very satisfactory. Why not? The answer to this ques- 
tion is the basis for our discussion. Stated very simply, the problem is 
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related to how different people perceive themselves and the situation in 
which they are placed. These perceptions are fundamental to the hurrian 
relations skill of the administrator. He is making observations continually, 
just as was Mr. Adams in our case. We raise the question, What does the 
administrator perceive when he makes an observation? Does he, as did 
Mr. Adams, see that the shades are not even? Or does he perceive the 
importance of this visit to Mrs. Marlin? We are concerned, in this discus- 
sion, with the problems of perception as they relate to the school adminis- 
trator. In considering these problems, we will take a look at the theory of 
perception and some of the experiments that have been carried out 
recently in the field. Then we will relate this information to the behavior 
of the school administrator. 


THE NATURE OF OBSERVATION 

Let us try a few test observations. Take both of these little tests accord- 
ing to the directions and note down your response. 

Test A* 

Look at each oi the follo\ving Ulang.es singly and repeat aloud or svrite down 
on paper what you see. Take as much time as you lie— but do it before you 
read the explanation that follows. 



” f'=P=ated aloud each saying, did 
you notice that each tnangle contained an extia word? The Brst has an 

nohce ^ dont feel badly. An extensive test has shoivn that only one 
out of forty persons can read these triangles ccrrectlv L tW .n? 
What signiEcance does it have for ns? ^ 

* From Ralph A. Brooks, **The XnaPele Came** Thit ur t. tt 
19W). apyright, 1054. by the UmU^ Sspap,;. SgaXe'LrS'T” ^ r’ 

by penwssion of the publishers gazme Corporation. Reprinted 
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Test B 

Look at the figure below and then jot down on a piece of paper a descrip- 
tion of what you see. Take all the time you wish and make your description as 
long or as short as you desire. 


What did you wite do^vn? Most people would say, “Two lines, one 
longer than the other.” Is that what you said? Well, let us make an 
assumption before going any further. Let us assume the two lines are 
telephone poles. What do you see- now? Most people would, of course, 
respond that they see two telephone poles, one'^rther away than the 
other. Notice how the -perception changes as you make a change in your 
assumption? Why should an assumption have anything to do with what 
you see? Again, what significance does this.haye_for us as school adminis- 
trators? .. • ■ j> ' 

Let us think together about two experiences which most of us have had. 
Have you’ev^ been to a restaurant and picked up your glass of water and 
have it come up so easily that it nearly showered you? You had expected 
the container to be made of glass. Instead, it was constructed of plastic 
and was very light. You had flexed your muscles for something much 
heavier, and up it came! Or have you had the experience of bending over 
to pick up a bar of metal? You reached down and heaved up. It came up 
so easily that you staggered backward. Somehow you- had not expected 
the bar to be so light. Even-had you known beforehand that it was made 
of aluminum, you would have expected a metal bar to be much heavier. 
What do these experiences mean? 

One last description of a perceptual experience. This one is much more 
sophisticated and lengthy. During the past few years there has been a 
considerable flurry of interest in the study of perceptual problems. One 
of the first laboratories to study the problem from a relatively new point 
of view was the Hanover Institute at Dartmouth College. Under the 
direction of Adelbert Ames, several demonstrations of perceptual phe- 
nomena have been set up. The visitor to the laboratory proceeds through 
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a veritable penny arcade of pe^shows. Kelly has described one such 
exhibit, the famous “cockeyed room,” which has received wide publicity. 
His description, which follows, is accompanied by two figures.* Study 
these pictures very carefully as you read the description. 

The fact that perception is a directive for action is demonstrated in the labora- 
tories of the Hanover Institute by what is called the distorted room. [Fig. A]. 

side open, so that we can look into it. The right side is small, 
t T’ ?? to llant away from 

Silinf ™ .n\ lT‘ down to the lei the 

Ti? w “• The right-hand corners are 

hane”? feLirTsfoT *• f “ Similar one 
iiangs in tne correspondmg right-hand corner. 

thero'm°asreclangul«‘‘[F.> I'ffThleffLl oTlr" l'”' 

you look at the mom vait, fi.h ' “f 'he glasses is as follows; When 

SO built that the binocular appears rectilinear, because it is 

linear room. The effect of th#' crla* ^ f^'lay to those that you get from' a recti- 
lar to those that you get from\ r!Sr you binocular clues that are simi- 

supplementing ea^ch 

Sion is a true one.) You are asked Z m your false'impres- 

know the ball is fai away, bu'^ with a stick.^'ou 

not touch the ball, so yL%xtLd thi f j appears to be. This does 

touch the ball. Now you are asked tlftnu^K yo“ 

reach it and hit therc^wSl vSth ^ou far over- 

enough to touch the right-hand S ^ withdraw the stick 

tually th| the room y®"" J^tellec- 

you acted. That was your present realitv *^® perception on which 

U, your action failed, Bu?you could ort 

wc have bein "fooled^fn eaeVra Perceptual experiences in which 
saw; but what we saw was not reaT 

percept, ons. What we see is to us r^l n m ‘’‘® ^asis of our 

for decisions, for policy-maltine The f™ action, 

the importance and value of pScLllT®“f® demonstrate 


Dercf»nK«« ,6 demonst] 

percepbon as a factor in administration. 

analysis OF perceptions 

som" been trying to hnd 

«,n«mcd with "merit rating” in one o““ ,u teachers. They have been 

l.usmess and indusbial leaders iuvar^aUv u," ““ 0”e point that 

c^bonal problems is the fact that te“S “F <"3“- 

u emp oyecs in other fields are rated Reluct ° rn the same way 

. Earl c. Kelley, EA„,ta wK- , '<> use the merit rating 

fieprinted by pe^Mou. ^ ‘'''™ Toek, HaTon, ,94,, 
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plan in teacher evaluation does not stem from a lack of interest. The num- 
ber of studies in the area of rating and evaluation is well over 1300, but 
the results are highly inconclusive.* If we look at the method of procedure 
in studies of teaching effectiveness, we can see why the results probably 
always will be inconclusive. After rating devices have been prepared and 
used, there must always be a validating procedure. These devices must be 
used on certain teachers, and the results must be compared with ratings 
made by a separate group of judges. What happens when different judges 
observe the same teacher? Is it not true that the teachers appear to be 
"good” to some, “poor” to others, and "mediocre” to still others? As in the 
following illustration, two administrators observing the same teacher see 
two entirely different people. As the two administrators observe the 
teachers, they are watching through the glass of their own experiences. 
The teacher appears to be “good” to one because her behavior coincides 
most nearly with what the administrator has known and has been success- 
ful with in the past. The same teacher will appear to be ‘had” to the other 
because her teaching does not agree with this administrator’s background 
of experience. As Berrien has stated: “What a person observes is Ae end 
result of what he has experienced in the past and what is pressing upon 
him at the moment of observation ” * 



What a person observes is not necessarily the “real” thing. All of us are 
so conditioned by our past experiences that we react to clues which are 
congruent with our past but which are not necessarily what we are look- 
ing at in tlie present. In summarizing the present trend in the literature of 
perception, Berrien makes the following observation: ® 

* A. S. Barr, The Measurement of Teaching Ability (Madison, Wis., Dcmbar Pub- 
lications, 1945). 

♦ F. IC Berrien, Commenfr and Cases on Human Belatlons (New York, Harper, 
1951), p. 38. 
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These reports, which are only a sample of scores, unequivocally support the 
conclusion that the individual’s frame of reference— the network of previous 
experiences, expectations, beliefs, and attitudes, all related to the current event 
—is one determinant of what he will perceive and remember. Since these frames 
of reference cannot, even for identical twins, be identical, it folloxvs that our 
obser\'ations and evaluations cannot be precisely alike from person to person. 
Each sees and judges the world through his own somewhat distorting spectacles. 

The task, tlien, for those of us who want to improve our human rela- 
tions in administration, is one of analysis of perceptions. We have estab- 
lished the fact that all people do not see the same event as it occurs, that 
all individuals see something different in experiences apparently common 
to all. We could cite innumerable supporting examples. It is not open to 
debate. We may conclude, therefore, that this perceptual difference is the 
fundamental cause of human relations problems. In attempting to find 
some solution to these problems, we must first examine briefly the theory 
of perception. 


THEORY OF PERCEPTION 

Once W'O have looted at some of the controUed experiments in the field 
t perception, it is necessary for us to draw some generalizations that we 

Goortten f This is the real value of theory. 

Good theory is actually the most pracUcal sort of thing we have since it 
enables us to operate more effectively i„ a wide varie| of sfiuarior 

The Transactional Approach 

^ -—ess of objects; con- 
of perception operafcnally. It concept 

of perception We find it rn >. ^ insight into the field 

tramacttonal approach • In workinn I " ^ 

Cantril. the throe major cfiaraeteristrosTfTumt'^te^tta 
1. Percepiion can be studied onlv m c a 

oete indixiduals dealing with onransaefions, that is. con- 

3. mceptton occurs as the pcrceiver crpitsac u- 

Mronment by identiiiing certain asuects nr*!!- P^ehological en- 

S '«em!;Sa“ mTexpen" 

an. „ad.ey Can.Hh remepllen V„k. 
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Since the characteristic most difficult to understand is that of the trans- 
action, it would be well to consider it for a moment. Ordinarily, the term 
interaction is used to describe what goes on between an individual and his 
environment. We say, "Man interacts with his environment and brings 
about a desired change.” This assumes diat man and his environment exist 
as independent entities and that when they interact, they do so without 
affecting their own identities. The concept of transaction uses the content 
of the interaction as the subject matter to be discussed.’ Ittelson and 
Cantril state: ® 

Neither a perception nor an object-as-perceived exists independent of the 
total life situation of which both perception and object are a part. It is meaning- 
less to speak of either as existing apart from the situation in which it is en- 
countered. The word transaction is used to label such a situation. For the word 
transaction carries the double implications (1) that all parts of the situation 
enter into it as active participants, and (2) that they owe their very existence 
as encountered in the situation to this fact of active participation and do not 
appear as already existing entities merely interacting with each other without 
affecting their own identity. 

The concept of the personal behavior center has as its meaning the fact 
that the person enters into a transaction from his own unique position. He 
is somewhat different from all others in the transaction. We say, then, 
that each person enters a transaction from his own unique personal be- 
havior center. To the extent that his perception is common with others we 
have social activity. Later, we shall discuss some of the interesting ramifi- 
cations of what is called social perception. 

The concept of exfcrnahzatton is of recent historical origin. Pbssihly a 
look at its history would be the clearest way of explaining it. Early studies 
in perception were concerned with what the environment did to the indi- 
vidual. The Greeks started this chain of thought by formulating the con- 
cept that objects emitted small replicas of themselves which were received 
by tlie pcrceiver. The fact that different viewers received different replicas 
did not botlicr them to any great extent. Recently, there has been interest 
in what the organism does when it perceives. The concept of extcrnaliza- 
tion describes but does not explain how it happens. It states that when we 
perceive anything, we consider it as external to ourselves. As Ittelson and 
Cantril say: “When wc perceive, we axtemalize certain aspects of our 
experience and thereby create for ourselves our own world of things and 
people, of sights and sounds, of tastes and touches.” * 

Tlie concept of transaction is basic to the concepts of the personal 
behavior center and extemalization. It can be seen readily that each situa- 
tion will be perceived differently by different individuals and that each 

’ A iDorr complclc dJscussJon of ihij concept Is to be found In Jolm Desvey and 
Arthur F. bciitlcy, Knotrin" and thf Knotm (Boston. Beacon Press, 1019), 

■ Ittobon and 'Canlril, op. cit., p. 3. 

• tifU!., p. 5. 
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individual will assume to be real that which he pe-^es. 
accordingly. This has been neaUy sunrajarized as follows. 

The three maror characteristics o! perceplion can be summarized hy saving 
th^ perceiving s that part of the process of Uving by which each one , 

from Ws Z parin'” S'’ Us 

which he has his life’s experiences dnd through which he strives to g 

satisfaction. 

Let us stop for a while and consider the meaning of what we have jmt 
said. How is this discussion of perception important to the administtator 
as he works with the school staff? 5s there a practical application of this 
theoretical discussion? We can see some of the meaning of this approach 
in the case of Valley Elementarj' School. The portion of the case that is 
relevant to our discussion follows: 

Mr. Arthur Metcalf, the newly hired principal of the Valley Elemental 
School, walked briskly up the steps of the red brick school building. It was the 
last week in August and he had a lot of plans to make preparatory to the open- 
ing of school the following week. Hurriedly he entered me building and pro- 
ceeded upstairs to his office, stopping only long enough to glance at a few new 
items of playground equipment which had arrived the day before. 

Once in his office, he immediately began to write several paragraphs which 
he added to the bulletin he was preparing for distribution on the first dav of 
school. He was so involved in his work that he failed to hear the footsteps or the 
man who was approaching the office. 

"This room looks familiar,” said the man as he entered the office, "rm Charles 
Bums, the former principal. I was passing through town and thought I would 
stop and pick up a few of my books whi^ 1 forgot when I left the school last 
spring” 

"How do you do, Mr. Bums,” said the startled Mr. Metcalf. ‘1 believe youTl 
find your books right here in this bookcase. This is the opportunity for which I 
have been waiting. Maybe you can tell me a few things about the school that 
might help me to adjust a little faster to the new situation. Perhaps it would be 
a good idea for you to give me a little character sketch of the people I’ll be 
working with this year.” 

Ill be gl^rd to give you some infoimalion, Mr. Metcalf, but I’m afraid my 
opinion will be slightly prejudiced. You see, 1 was the principal here in name 
only. Because of the aggressiveness of the staff, I had little actual authority. 
Each teacher in this school is a self-appointed administrator, running his part of 
the school as he deems necessary. Due to these circumstances, unified school 
policy and co-operation arc nonexistent. 

lou will receive very Utile help from the superintendents. Mr. Bartlett, the 
wiinty sunerinlcndenh visits the school perhaps twice a year-if he happens to 
be around ibis way. These visits usually last about an hour. Mr. Rose Sie dis- 
Uict mnenntendent who is also Ae ^cinal of the local consoUdated high 
school, lus time only to maxi out the schedules for the current school term. The 
total responsibility of administration is in yow hands.” 

>0 Ibid. 

>• in the Dopartment of Edocatlon, OWo Univeniiy, by H. E Benz and 

Kenneth I- C'eland. a>p,-n8ht, iy the OWo University Press. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. For the full text, see below, pp. 5734576. ^ ^ ^ 
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■ 'That gives me a good picture of that side of the situation. The problem of 
the aggressiveness of the teachers, which you mentioned, interests me. Although 
I have been away for four years, I ve lived in this community quite a long time 
and have a speaidng acquaintance with all of the teachers, but I know none of 
them intimately. Some information about their professional abilities would be a 
great help,” suggested Mr. Metcalf. 

“The fast-grade teacher is Miss Adams,” continued Mr. Burns. “Her principal 
professional asset is her twenty-four years of experience. She is very independ- 
ent. You will find out sooner or later that she seldom arrives at school on time. 

“Mrs. Blair of the second grade has had seven years of experience, has twenty- 
one college credits and a temporary certificate. She is the mother of two grown 
sons. She taught here from 1928 to 1930, then quit to get married. Five years 
ago her husband died and she resumed teaching. 

‘The third- and fourth-grade teacher is^Mrs. Noland- She has a Bachelor of 
Science degree and four years of experience. She is divorced and her out-of- 
school life has been criticized by the community. 

“Mrs. Perry is the teacher of the fifth and sixth grades. She also has two grown 
sons who, naturally, are the center of her life and activities. She has had four- 
teen years of teaching experience. Her instructional methods leave little to the 
child’s imagination, for she covers the textbooks thoroughly. She considers her- 
self an expert disciplinarian. Her husband enjoys a high social position in the 
community, mainly because of his political activities. Mrs. Perry is more aggres- 
sive in assuming the position of a self-appointed principal than are the other 
teachers. 

"There you are, Mr, Metcalf, but don’t let me discourage you. Perhaps you 
will find an entirely changed staff. You’ve no doubt faced situations such as this 
before.” 

“No, I haven’t,” confessed ^^r. Metcalf. “That is why I was anxious to get 
this information. My experience consists of four years in the army, including 
both domestic and foreign duty.” 

‘That experience should serve you well on this job. I hope everything goes 
well, Mr. Metcalf. Good luckl” Mr. Bums took his books under his arms and 
departed, leaving Mr. Metcalf in deep thought about the problems of the com- 
ing year. 

In an effort to gain encouragement and reassurance Mr. Metcalf contacted 
Mr. Rose on the telephone. The bu^ Mr. Rose had little to say. The only en- 
lightenment from this superintendent was die suggestion that Mr. Metcalf im- 
mediately let all his teachers know who was to be “boss.” 

Discouraged, Mr. Metcalf turned from the telephone muttering to himself, 
“So this is me introduction to my new job for the coming year.” 


'Tliis case presents a problem which confronts every administrator who 
moves into a new position. He will receive information about the school 
staff, the pupils, the community, and the nonteaching staff. In fact, he is 
advised by his professors of educational administration to learn as much 
as possible about all of the aspects of his job, including the persons with 
whom he will come in contact. Tliis is still good advice, pro\nding the 
infonnation received is interpreted properly. It is in tlic area of how to 
m'ahiatc information and ohscrv'ations Uial the content of the subject of 
perception Is valuable. 
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As Mi. Metcalf listened to Charles Bums he should have realized that 
Mr Burns was relating the incidents of his tenure as principal m a tram- 
actioml manner and from his personal behavior center. In other words, 
he was telling Mr. Metcalf not only what his experience had been but 
how he had influenced the other participants in the case to behave as they 
did. For instance, Mrs. Perr)'’s behavior was at least partially influenced 
by the behavior of Mr. Burns, as was the behavior of Mr. Rose and the 
other teachers. Mr. Metcalf did not realize this. He was thinking in terms 
of an interaction, not a transaction. He thought that the teachers were 
entities who would interact with their principal without changing their 
identities. Instead, their identity was dependent, at least in part, on the 
principal and on others with whom they were participating. 

As we read the case in its entirety, we see that Mr. Metcalf’s perception 
of the Valley Elementary School was greatly influenced by Mr. Burns s 
comments. He believed that the teachers would react to anything he did 
in the same way they had to his predecessor's actions. The fact that they 
finally did do just this can be accounted for by observing that Metcalf 
expected them to, and they knew it. 

A different approach to much the same problem is suggested by 
Purcell.'* He presents a case in which a foreman had a man assigned to 
his gang who had been in trouble in another part of the plant. At the time 
of the transfer, the foreman was warned that the man was a troublemaker. 
The foreman's procedure was to tell his new employee that what had 
happened in the past was over, that a fresh start could be made. The 
foreman then observed the man closely, talked to the other members of 
the gang about the man, and listened when the man had something to 
say to him. Through this process, he was able to identify the man’s prob- 
lems and to help him. 

Although the foreman would not be able to verbalize what he had done, 
we know that he was acting under the belief that the behavior of his new 
man in his old group was not entirely of his own making. He realized that 
the man behaved in a troublesome manner because of all of the factors 
in hU environment-his home and family, his supervisors, and his fellow 
employees. The foreman realized that changes in these factors could affect 
the mans behavior. This type of analysis on the part of the foreman 
resulted m lus gaining a very good worker who did a fine job 


The Validity of Perceptions 


Moving baclijo our discussion of perceptual theory, let ns consider the 
sfltcmcnt that perceiving is that part nf the process of living hy which 
c.rch one ol us. from his own particular point of view, creates for himself 


32. 
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the world within which he has his Iife*s experiences and through which 
he strives to gain his satisfactions.** This raises a very serious question in 
our minds. The question concerns the validity of the world of reality in 
which each of us gains satisfaction. If we accepted the statement as a defi- 
nition of perception, we would experience great difficulty in the everyday 
matters of living. There needs to be some way of evaluating the percep- 
tive ejqreriences of individuals so that norms can be established. We need 
to be able to make judgments concerning the validity of the perceptions 
that people report. 

A measure of validity that can be applied to perceptions is the degree 
to which they correspond to the environment as described by numerous 
individuals. Another way of saying this would be to refer to the concept 
of norms that are accepted by society. 

Three simple examples of perceptive experience that does not corre- 
spond to the "real** environment may help to clarify this point. First, 
there is the case of those individuals who claim to have seen flying saucers 
which later are identified as balloons sent up by the weather bureau. The 
second is the case of the color-blind person to whom all clothing looks 
gray, even though most people are able to distinguish the individual color 
of each item. Finally, there is the person who hallucinates an object that 
is nonexistent to everyone else. Notice that in each of these cases we have 
a lack of correspondence behveen the environment and the perception. 
Each case represents a departure from the socially acceptable norm that 
constitutes the "real” description of the environment. 

An example of this lack of correspondence in tlie school situation is 
contained in the following description of the way in ^vhich a teacher may 
perceive a supervisory visit.** 

We have all seen school teachers who enjoy teaching when the atmosphere of 
the classroom is warm, friendly, and spontaneous. Ho\vevcr, when these same 
teachers Icam tliat the school superintendent is going to visit the class (or even 
more, is already in their classroom), they seem to tighten up; they want tlic 
children to be orderly, obedient, and well mannered. 

In short, when the superintendent is visiting, cvexyone must be on his best 
behavior. Tins is not surprising, since the superintendent's approval means a 
great deal to the teacher concerned. For this reason, his presence in the room 
m.i1kcs all the difTorcnce in the world as to how she behaves, even though her 
underlying motivation to be a good teacher has not changed in the least. What 
has changed is the teacher's perception of this external situation. It is no longer 
a leaching situation with thirty children; it is now a demonstration of her nro- 
ficicnc)- for the superintendent. Regardless of whether or not the superintendent 
would dis,approvc of a spontaneous atmosphere in the cl.-issroom, the position he 
holds over her m.iVcs licr think not only of tc.aching but also of her position and 
Ijct livelihood. Perceiving this possible tlwcal to licr position, she may ligljtfn 
up and feel anxious. 

»* f oifrring .tfrnffi? Uealth rn Our Schoolu of tlur Asxocictlon for Sfr;«er- 

tUion end Curriculum PcKcfopmcnt ( Wailiington, D. C., National Education A*KX»a- 
tion. 1050), pp. 172-173. 
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As Mr. Metcalf listened to Charles Burns lie should have realized that 
Mr. Burns was relating the incidents of his tenure as principal in a trans- 
actional manner and from his personal behavior center. In other words, 
he was telling Mr. Metcalf not only what his experience had been but 
how he had influenced the other participant in the case to behave as they 
did. For instance, Mrs. Perry’s behavior was at least partially influenced 
by the behavior of Mr. Bums, as was the behavior of Mr. Rose and the 
other teachers. Mr. Metcalf did not realize this. He was thinking in terms 
of an interaction, not a transaction. He thought that the teachers were 
entities who would interact with their principal without changing their 
identities. Instead, their identity was dependent, at least in part, on the 
principal and on others with whom they were participating. 

As we read the case in its entirety, we see that Mr, Metcalf’s perception 
of the Valley Elementary School was greatly influenced by Mr. Burns’s 
comments. He believed that the teachers would react to anything he did 
m the same way they had to his predecessor s actions. The fact that they 
anally did do just this can be accounted for by observing that Metcalf 
c.xpccted them to, and they knew it. 

D ^ 1° n’uc'i Ihe same problem is suggested by 

Purcell. He presents a case in which a foreman had a man Assigned to 
IS gang who had been m trouble in another part of the plant. At the time 
01 the transfer, the foreman was warned that the man was a troublemaker. 
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No. 2 (M*reh-AFtil.“lS3).p^^‘l(».^''’ "“word BtisioTO Rcoleio, Vol. 32, 
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major difficulty has not yet been mentioned. This difficulty has to do with 
the purposes of the participants in a situation, and our earlier description 
of the supervisory visit will serve again as an illustration. In that instance, 
the purpose of the teacher is to satisfy the superintendent, regardless of 
how she deviates from her usual dassroom behavior. If the superintendent 
believes that he is observing the teacher teaching in her usual way, he 
has made an observation that does not correspond to the actual situation. 
The same problem confronts us when we observe a father playing base- 
ball with his little boy. Can we make a valid judgment as to his pitching 
ability when we observe him lobbing a ball toward the boy and notice 
that the boy hits the ball at will? Or can we judge the fathers batting 
ability if he allows the boy to strike him out time after time? If we 
examine the purpose of the father in each of the above situations, we 
find that our perception alters radically. 

The major problem in perceiving other people, then, can be said to be 
the degree to which the purposes that we attribute to them are actually 
the purposes that they have. 

SOCIAL PERCEPTION 

Although we have been discussing what could be called “personal per- 
ception,” there is also a very interesting new field of study called social 
perception. Most discussions of social perception begin with a discussion 
of an experiment by Sherif,^* In this classic experiment, Sherif had a 
group of observers report on their observation of the movement of a 
point of light. Each person entered a completely darkened room. A point 
of light was then introduced into the room, and, after a period of watch- 
ing, each person would make his report in the presence of all the other 
observers. It should be pointed out that they were actually observing 
what is called the autokinetic movement of a point of light; that is, tlie 
light did not actually move at all, it only appeared to move, and tlie 
apparent movement varied with each individual. There were bound to 
be disagreements among observers. However, a very dramatic sort of 
tiling began to happen. As tlie experiment continued, the reports of the 
individuals began to coincide, and, ultimately, a group norm was estab- 
lished. In other words, the observers in each group began to perceive 
much the same thing when they went separately to observe the illusory 
movement of a point of lightl 

At the present time, psychologists are not absolutely certain of the 
significance of Shcrifs experiment.** It is clear, however, tliat this experi- 

** M. A. Slicrif, “A Study of Some Social Factors In Perception.” Arc/iiccs of Pry- 
cholopj. No. 187 (1033). 

Jamca J. Gibson, "Social Perception ond the Psycholoc)' of Perccpliial Learning," 
in Group nefoHom of the Crossroads. c<L M. A. Sberif anti M. O. Wibon (New York, 
Harper, 10S3), pp. 120-133. 
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areas, discuss the perceptual differences that have been found among 
administrators, and touch briefly upon the way other people perceive the 
role of the administrator. 


Staff Relations 

“In order for an administrator to worlc effectively with his faculty, he 
must learn as much as possible about them.” This seems to be a straight- 
forward statement. What does it mean in terms of perception? Learning 
could well be defined as an increased differentiation of the perceptive 
field.^® In other words, learning proceeds as a person is able to see and 
act upon more and more of die material in a given situation. Reading 
provides the simplest example. A very young child observes a printed 
page and can make only the most generalized kind of perception, which 
does not take into account any of the particular aspects of the page. As he 
begins to learn to read, he can understand a word here and there. Finally, 
he can read the whole page and understand each particular part of it. He 
is able to differentiate the page. 

In school administration, learning in stoff relations proceeds as the staff 
is differentiated in the mind of the administrator. Although various stages 
in the development of understanding of the faculty are really points on 
a continuum, let us examine three stages for purposes of clarity: 

1. At one end of the continuum is the lowest or poorest understanding of 
the faculty. At this stage the administrator considers aU staff members to be the 
“same.” He views Ae staff as an undifferentiated mass to be dealt ^vith as a 
whole. He will demand that rules and regulations be rigidly adhered to, that 
all teachers perform in much the same way, and that no special or different 
treatment be accorded to any teacher. He may believe in the theory of indi- 
vidual differences for students, but not for teachers. 

2. This st^e is in the middle of the continuum. The administrator, in this 
stage, has differentiated teachers into certain types. He can identify "new” 
teachers or “old” teachers. He might have certain problem categories into which 
he can place certain teachers. At any rate, in this stage of "learning the staff,” 
the administrator is beginning to differentiate, to break up the perceptual field 
into smaller pieces. 

3. The highest point on the continuum of understanding the staff is arrived 
at when the administrator recognizes and acts upon the knowledge that tlie 
staff is composed of individuals, all of whom should be treated separately ac- 
cording to their peculiar needs. We would say that he has achieved a high 
degree of differentiation of the perceptual field. 

We can conclude, therefore, that one aspect of successful staff relations 
will bo achieved in direct proportion to the ability of the administrator to 
perceive his people as individuals. 

**Carl It. Itogcrt, ClienKentered Therapy (Boston, Houghton Mlfilin, 1051), p. 
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ment does shed some light on establishing norms for perception. Even 
after Sherifs observers were removed from their groups and reported as 
isolates, their perceptions of the extent that the light appeared to move 

ollowed the previously established group norm. Later experiments have 
verified Sherifs conclusion that social modification of perception did 
occur.^^ ^ 

An experiment of interest to school administrators was performed to 
follow up some of the leads opened by Sherif. In this experiment, Bovard 
determined the influence of group structure on setting the social norms 
of percjtion.^® He established two types of groups, one called leader- 
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eannot go beyond the stimulus as they perceive it. Those of type <3 have 
such difficulty in making accurate perceptions that they are out of line 
with others. It may be that since they feel others do not accept them, thev 
continually change their perceptual reports in an attempt to gain social 
approval. 

Scope. In the first chapter we discussed the three-skill approach and 
noted that there was a hierarchy of skills ranging from technical to human 
to conceptual. Hopper and Bills report a relationship between their types 
of administrators and the ability to perceive at the conceptual level. Type 
2 administrators feel more secure when they are concentrating on concrete 
details. Type 5 administrators are unable to see important details, and 
although they concentrate on organizing events, their efforts may be 
meaningless because of their diflBcuUy in perceiving important details. 
Type 1 administrators are able to perceive important details and to organ- 
ize them into meaningful wholes. This group is the only one able to 
conceptualize. As Hopper and Bills summarize: “It can be said that a 
type 2 person cannot see the forest because of the trees, a type 5 cannot 
see the trees because of the forest, but a type 1 can see both the trees and 
the forest." 

Behavior. The Hopper and Bills study also relates perceptual ability to 
the behavior of the administrators who were studied. They found that the 
type 1 administrator responded to the situation as he perceived it and, as 
a result, had the best relations %vith people. Type 2 behaved in terms of 
his perceptions but modified them according to his need to enhance him- 
self. Type 3 was unable to perceive accurately and behaved in terms of his 
own preconceptions and predilections. 


Perception, Personality, and Selectivity 

It has generally been accepted for some time that perception and per- 
sonality are related. The above study which involved a large number of 
school administrators, offered more specific evidence to this conclusion. 
Closely associated with the interrelationship between perception and per- 
sonality is the problem of selectivity. This problem is one in which differ- 
ent people select from the environment certain things to perceive and 
certain other things to ignore. We c.'camine the following case in order 
to set the stage for our discussion of selectivity. 

Dave Blair was a young college professor at work on his doctoral project. As 
part of the process of collecting data, he interviewed a large number of school 
superintendents to determine what they did as they wont mjout tlieir work. He 
was interested in administrative practices of school superintendents. He was 
visiting Amos Jones, a superintendent of a small city who Ijad held his position 
for thirty-five years. As Dave walked into the superintendent’s office, Mr. Jones 

** /hid. 
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Listening 

Listening as it involves perception is not a very difficult matter. In 
Chapter 4 we will go into considerable detail on the improvement of 
listening. It is enough to say here that the administrator can more readily 
understand what is being said to him if he observes carefully. There is 
usually something left unsaid, something implied but not stated, some 
hidden meaning in a person’s talking. By careful observation, the adminis- 
trator can interpret motions and facial expressions so that he gets the full 
intent of the statement. 


Self-perception 

Inasmuch as the admini.strator’s role requires a considerable perception 
of other people, it is of interest to know how the administrator perceives 
himself. Hopper and Bills have recently reported on a statewide study of 
school administrators in Kentucky.'® Through the use of a large number 
of psychological tests, they were able to categorize administrators in three 
groups based upon the attitudes an administrator holds toward himself 
and other people. Their findings revealed that administrators ” 
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of a situation tends to become defined, we can arrest the process, so that sharp 
and explicit awareness does not follow; and perhaps that, after reaching this 
critical point and effecting this rejection, we actually demolish (repress?) what 
has begun to take shape. 

So we see that the administrator who gets an inkling of a situation which 
threatens his security may act to demolish the perception and so not see 
it at all. If the administrator does not feel threatened, he accepts the 
situation, perceives it sharply and clearly, and acts on his perception. This 
is the type 1 administrator of whom Hopper and Bills talk. These adminis- 
trators have the personality structure which allows them to “accept their 
own worth and believe that other people are equally or more accepting 
of their worth.” The administrator with a strong sense of inner security 
will perceive clearly and accurately and \vill act on the basis of his per- 
ceptions. This is of basic importance in our discussion of the administrator 
and perception. It highlights the need for careful selection of individuals 
who have this attribute and for a training program in the colleges and 
universities that will develop this inner security. We have talked for a 
long time in education about the need for security. We must have adminis- 
trators who, by virtue of their own inner security, will perceive their prob- 
lems clearly and accurately and will have the courage and ability to solve 
those problems. 


Administrafion Perceived by Others 

How do various people in the school system perceive the job of the 
school administrator? We do not, as of now, have definitive studies to 
answer this question. There is some evidence to indicate that people per- 
ceive the job of the administrator in different ways. They have different 
role expectations of the administrator, and as he acts to satisfy one group 
he antagonizes another. 

We know some of the conflicts in roles as perceived by different people. 
Let us list some and see what they are. 

The school board expects the administrator to keep costs do^vn. 

The teachers expect the administrator to lead the way to higher salaries. 

The school board looks to the administrator for sound business management 
as his first responsibility.®^ 

The teachers expect the administrator to improve staff relations and welfare 
as his first responsibilil)'. 

What we are saying is that there is a difference in the way in ^vhich the 
job of the administrator is perceived by different people in the commu- 

School Boards in Action: Twenty-Fourth Yearbook (Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1946), pp. 49-51. 
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was very busy correcting arithmetic papers. He explained that he did this each 
month, receiving sets of papers from various grade levels. “Best supervision in 
the world,” he told Dave. 

Dave had an interview form, and the two men started to talk about what Mr. 
Jones did. “How about public relations? What do you do in this area?” was the 
fjuestion. Mr. Jones replied, "Nothing. No problems there. The public doesn’t 
need to know what goes on in the schools. Just makes for trouble if they do.” 

As they talked along they came to tlie question, how do you co-ordinate the 
work of the elementary and secondary schools? “Well,” replied Mr. Jones, “I 
handle the elementary grades, and the high school principal has charge of the 
secondary grades. Co-ordinate— why what is there to co-ordinate? I don’t see 
any problem there, young man!” 


Mr. Jones was telling Dave Blair what he perceived as he looked at the 
sc ool system in operation. As Mr. Jones looked at the schools, there was 
much that he did not see. As Kelley has said, “We select what we choose 
to see. Mr. Jones had selected certain aspects of the system to see and 
certain others that he did not see. We might think of Mr. Jones as wearing 
n set ol spectacles which screened out certain things and let others 
hrough It has long been recognized by psychologists that we all do this 
axtent, but as administrators, our primary concern is why 
be Mr. Jones, to 
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observation. People view and judge the world through their o^vn some- 
what distorting glasses. 

' The three major characteristics of perception are the transaction, the 
personal behavior center, and evternalization. We arrived at a definition 
(p. 60 ) which synthesized these characteristics and helped us to explain 
the observations we had made concenung perception. The question of 
purpose was introduced as a major problem in observing people. 

' We considered some of the findings in the area of social perception, 
beginning with Sherifs study. We noted that what people perceive con- 
forms to the social norm, once that norm is known, and that perception is 
also influenced by personality, group structure, and purpose. 

Perception and the findings in perception were related to various aspects 
of school administration. It was noted that how one perceives himself has 
a remarkable bearing on how one perceives the situation in which he is 
placed and how one behaves toward otiiers. The scope of an individual’s 
perceptions is revealed in the kind of plans that he makes. The ability to 
perceive clearly and accurately is also revealed in the understanding an 
administrator has of his staff and the ability he has to listen. The findings 
of personal and social perception were focused on the problem of how 
people select what they perceive. Those who feel threatened by a situa- 
tion demolish or repress the perception. Those who perceive situations 
which run counter to their purposes may choose not to acknowledge the 
perception. The variability in judgment of teacher efficiency can be de- 
creased if those involved— administrators, supervisors, and teachers— have 
common perceptions and set group norms. In a similar manner, faculty 
cohesiveness can be developed. 

Much needs to be kno\vn about perception and its relation to school 
administration; however, >ve can say that some lielpful leads have already 
been uncovered which point the way to further investigation. 

EXERCISES 

1. Write a description of a situation in which two or more people had \videly 
differing perceptions of what had occurred. 

2. Ask several people in your neighborhood what they think of some aspect 
of the school, i.e., the budget, athletic teams, band teachers, or administrators. 
Try to account for the cJifferent opinions expressed. Relate your findings to the 
points discussed in this chapter. 

3. If you are an administrator, try this exercise. Write a description of tlic 
"best” teacher, the "worst” teacher, and the "average” teacher on the faculty of 
your school. When you finish, ask yourself the following questions. 

a. Did you note the good qualities of your worst teacher? 

b. Did you note the poor quah’ties of your best teacher? 

c. Did you ^vrile more about the 'V’orst” teacher than you did about the 
“best” teacher? 

d. Did you \\Tite least of all about tlie "average” teacher? Is he average 
because you know so little about him? 
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nity. Examples with pupils and parents would further bear this out. It is 
not enough to Imow how the administrator perceives his role. We need 
a series of studies to show how various individuals and groups perceive 
the administrator. 


Decreasing Variability in Judgment 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE VERBAL ATMOSPHERE OF ADMINISTRATION 

Of all the things an administrator does during the course of a day, 
talking talces first rank. He tall3 to teachers, students, parents, patrons, 
board members, book salesmen, architects, and a host of other people. As 
we observe the administrator, we note him talking on the telephone, hold- 
ing conferences, meeting teachers and students in the halls, greeting citi- 
zens, expressing ideas and attitudes to friends and associates. The atmos- 
phere which sunounds a school administrator is verbal. It is not only a 
talking variety of verbal atmosphere. The sdiool administrator must also 
■write a great deal. He must compose, dictate, or %vrite letters, bulletins, 
notes to parents, prefaces to the printed materials published by the school 
system, and many other kinds of verbal commum'cation. The administra- 
tor leads through the use of words. 

On the other hand, the administrator needs to have great skill in listening. 
Most of what he learns of his school system comes to him from the people 
who surround him. As they report at their daily conferences, as they dis- 
cuss in committees, or as they talk together, the people in the system give 
the administrator information relative to both situations and the way they 
feel about these situations. This latter consideration, how the teller feels 
about the situation, may be more important than a recitation of the facts 
of the situation. The administrator needs to listen carefully and well in 
order to grasp these emotions. Roethlisberger sums up what we have been 
sajang when he states: “It seems obvious to me... that the higher the 
e.xecutive goes in an organization the more important it becomes for him, 
if he is to handle effectively one aspect of his job, to deal competently with 
his verbal environment” ^ 

' Fritz Roethlisberger, "The Executive's Environment Is Verbal," in Human ReZa- 
fionj in Adminisfroficn, ed- Robert Dubin (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1951), p. 300. 
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SOME TEACHERS DO NOT DEMAND THE RECOGJlIZED NECESSARY PASS. A teacher 

who demands that pupils live up to minimum regulations is not therefore, a 
crab so- to speak. Rather, that teacher is helping pupils to realize that every 
community necessarily sets up a list of minimum regulations in order to protect 
the whole group from confusion and at the same time safeguard the rights and 
property of each one in the group. 

It is clear, therefore, that each teacher must have a flexible type of authority 
which extends over any child in the school at any time when no other 

TEACHER IS PRESENT WHO SHOULD MORE RIGHTFULLY HANDLE A GIVEN SITUA- 
TION. THE TYPE OF AUTHORITY SHOULD BE DIRECTED TOWARDS GUIDANCE OF THE 
PUPIL AT ALL TIMES. 

It is also clear, that all teachers are working for the same objectives and 
should, therefore, be willing to take on thos [sic] extra duties which will aid 
the whole program and which he or she is most capable of handling. 

• All teachers are responsible for maintaining order at all times and in all 

PARTS OF THE BUILDINg! 

During the first few weeks of school teachers shall stand at the door of their 
class room to supervise the corridor while classes are passing, allow no dis- 
order! 

Finally, let us compare two sets of instructions to teachers concerning 
make-up work. The first is very brief; 

INCOMPLETE WORK. All incomplete work due to illegal absence, tardiness, etc. 
should be completed. One teacher’s failure to do this makes an additional bur- 
den on the teachers who do demand complete work. 

The second is more specific: 

MAKE-UP-WORK 

a. No make-up work will be allowed except for absences caused by illness, 
death in the family, or an equally serious reason. Tlie only exception 
will be for absences arranged in advance with the Principal. 

b. The responsibility for all make-up work will rest on the pupil, not on 
the homeroom teacher or the subject teacher. 

c. If the pupil has not made up his work or made the necessary arrange- 
ments wthin five days, no credit can be given for work missed. 

d. Pupils wIjosc absence ^varrant scheduling of make-up work from the 
Guidance Department will be referred there. Such pupil wll have his 
regular Guidance Department schedule to present to the teacher. 

e. Tlie entire responsibility for making up the school u*ork missed during 
legitimate absences and the procedure as outlined above rests with the 
pupils. 

f. At (lie end of a marking period no incomplete marks arc to be handed 
in on Ic.'ichers’ grade cards. Grades subject to change later arc to be 
in pencil. 

g. If a pupil makes up work in accordance with the above rules after the 
dose ot a marking period, corrections will be made on tlie teachers' 
grade card and on the oRice record card. 

Some of the foregoing samples of administrative communications arc 

good and some arc not so good; but as wc consider them wc realize hmv 
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Examples of Administrative Communications 

Before we go any further, let us look at some examples of administrative 
communications in the pubHc schools. AU those cited here have been taken 
from bulletins, notices, handbooks, or other types of communicative docu- 
ments. Each is an attempt on the part o£ the administrator to inform the 
merribers of the faculty of some rule or policy or regulation. These ex- 
ampbs do not reflect the way in which the rule or policy was arrived 
at, they attempt merely to communicate the intent to the faculty. These 
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There have been many descriptions of how Korzybski became interested 
in the problems of communication. Lee, perhaps, has done the best job 
of recounting this to date: ® 

The question that Kor2ybsld then posed was this: If both the physical struc- 
tures and the social institutions are products of human nervous systems, what 
does an engineer do when he builds a bridge that the social scientists do not 
as invariably do when they go to work? He put the answer in terms of the most 
easily observed activities of each— their talking. The engineer talks to himself 
(or calculates) in varied languages (words or figures) which are appropriate or 
similar in structure to the facts and then makes what he has to say fit. His major 
effort is to make his talk, formulas, equations, etc., adequate to represent the 
facts. And when that is achieved, the bridges don’t break down. But what of our 
everyday language habits in our personal affairs, in matters of community and 
national importance? Do we follow the efficient patterns of the engineers? 
Korzybski’s investigations led him to a negative answer. In dealing with direct 
experience in the business of daily living, men were too frequently speaking in 
ways that did not fit the situations they were speaking about. If reliability was 
not consistently found, it was because the utterances too often did not fit the 
facts. 

Some may question the validity of making an analogy between the 
physical and social sciences, yet one point does stand out clearly and dis- 
tinctly: the language of the physical scientist is precise; it is clear in its 
intent and meaning, and it is reliable. Gan we say the same for the lan- 
guage of education? In particular, can we say it of school administration? 
These questions are rhetorical in nature. Since our environment as ad- 
ministrators is verbal, we should exert every effort to improve our commu- 
nications. We may never reach the precision of the physical scientist, but 
we can do much to improve our present habits of communication. The 
administrator’s use of language takes place in a locale so different from 
that of the physical scientist’s that the problem becomes a much more 
difficult one. In fact, it is well documented that physical scientists them- 
selves are notoriously nonscientific outside of the laboratory.® When these 
scientists try to verbalize their human relations, they, too, do a very poor 
job of it. This would seem to indicate that there is more to our problem 
than automatically transferring scientific language to everyday situations. 
There must be some other use of language which we can apply to rela- 
tions behveen people.’ 

* Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs (New York, Harper, 19-11), 
p. 8. 

« Science Education in American Schools: Forttj-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Societtj for the Study of Education (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1947), 

Pt. 1, ch. 2. 

’ For an account of the social scientist's attempts to use mathematics in his work 
see, Abraham Kaplan, “Sociolog>* Learns the Language of Mathematics,” Commentary 
(September, 1950), pp. 274-284. 
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constantly we are involved in trying to understand what people are say- 
ing to others. It must seem strange to many that such handbooks, notices, 
and the like occasionally contain misspellings and typographical and gram- 
matical errors. Even though we recognize these mistakes and make every 
effort to correct them, we often find that the meaning of the written words 
remains obscure. Communication, though commonplace, is not simple. In 
fact, it is so difficult that Roethlisberger has said: “In thinking about the 
many barriers to personal communication, particularly those that are due 
to differences of background, experience, and motivation, it seems to me 
Mtraordinary that any two persons can ever understand each other.” ^ 
This statement pinpoints the principal reasons for the inherent diflBculties 
ot communication among people. With these factors of background, ex- 
perience. an^d motivation bearing on the problem, we can see the need for 
an approac t at will synthesize what is known in these areas and focus 
this knowledge on administrative communication 

commimtl?' Tw,!'’" evaluating 
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On the other hand, it has prevented the uninitiated from understanding 
at all. As an example, we can take the formula: 

This very famous formula has one precise meaning to the physicist hut no 
meaning at all to the scientifically unsophisticated layman. 

General Semantics and Administrative Communication 

It is obvious, of course, that this problem of language is a real one for 
the school administrator. He must be able to communicate •with others in 
the field of education; but he must also be able to communicate with lay 
people. Since so much depends on "getting through" to the lay citizens of 
the community, it might almost be said that this is of prime importance. 
It is not enough that we, as school administrators, follow the physical 
scientists in their conquest of communication, that is, that we invent our 
own language. We must solve our problem by refinements in our present 
language, by precision, and by mastering ourselves so that our emotions 
do not ruin our meanings. 

Let us now look at some specific findings of general semantics and apply 
them to school administration. 

WHAT ARE WORDS? 

Just what is a word? We could start with the dictionary, which defines 
“word” as “That which is said; esp., a brief remark or expression. . . . An 
articulate sound or series of sounds which symbolizes and communicates 
an idea; the smallest unit of speech that has meaning when taken by 
itself.” Although this is somewhat helpful, it does not really daiify the 
concept for us. A more helpful definition might be found in the concept 
which Korzybski originated. He perceived words as maps of territories. 
This concept indicates very clearly the ^inbolic nature of words. Words 
are not tilings but may represent diings. Many times we confuse words 
with the things they represent and so add to the confusion of our dis- 
cussions. 

What do we mean when we say that we sometimes confuse words wth 
what they mean? We are really trying to say that words have no meaning 
in and of themselves. They represent something, but they are not some- 
thing. A little story which Hayakawa tells illustrates this point: 

a ctonpanzee can be taught to drive a car, but there is one thing wong wnth 
its driving: its reactions are such that if a red fight shows when it is haIRvay 
across a street, it v.-ill stop in the middle of the crossing, while if a green fight 
S. L Hayakawa, Language fn Action (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1941), p. 26. 
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Definition of General Semantics 

With this problem in mind, we should ask the question: On what basis 
does general semantics propose to aid the situation? Johnson has posed 
the basis of general semantics as follows: * 

General semantics may be regarded as a systematic attempt to formulate the 
general rnethod of science in such a ^vay that it might be appHed not only in a 
tew rostncled areas of human experience, but generally in daily life. It is con- 
cerned with science not as specialized laboratory techniques, not science as it 
apparaliB, not science in the form of 
snnt rpmn concerning the moons of Jupiter or the chemical composition of 
f ' ■ of facts and statistics with regard to 
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semantics might be stated as find the referent,” and "When people can 
agree on the thing to which their words refer, minds meet, the communi- 
cation line is cleared.” There can be several combinations of words and 
referents as we shall see. We know that there are some words which refer 
to several things and that there are some things that are called by several 
different words. We also have the interesting but very confusing situation 
in which we have words with no referents. Let us look at some of these 
combinations.^^ 


One Referent-Several Words 

As one moves about the country, one is struck by the use of many popu- 
lar terms to describe the same thing. The words soda, pop, and tonic are 
all used in various parts of the country to designate a carbonated beverage. 
Here we have one referent with several words. In the field of education, 
we have several examples of this sort of thing. In fact, this is one of the 
sources of confusion within our ranks and a source of constant criticism 
from without. On the other hand, it should be recognized that the mean- 
ings of words constantly change and that the exact meaning of a word 
usually is found in the context of the sentence. Some of the common 
examples of the concept of one referent with Uvo or more words are core, 
evaluation, curriculum, and foundation program. 

The field of education is not alone in this kind of talking; the field of 
psychology furnishes us with the prize example. Allport reports that for 
the referent personality there are no less than fifty meanings.’* 

Here we have the case, then, of a territory (that is, core, personality, 
etc.), with several different maps. 


One Word— Several Referents 

In this instance, we have a word which refers to several real objects. An 
example is the word deck. This word, at different times and in different 
places, means a complete set of playing cards, the flooring of a ship, the 
flooring of a naval dormitory, the platform-Iike structure of an elevator, 
or the shelf from which paper is fed into certain types of printing presses. 

In education wc have a similar example of this t^^je of word usage. We 
might use the word hook to mean te.\l, primer, or reader. 

We see, then, that a single word may refer to several real objects. Tlicse 
real objects may differ substantially from each other. In order to communi- 
cate our thoughts when using this kind of language, it is necessary tliat 

'*Sluart Chase, T^ianny of Words” Uarpers Magazine, Vol. 175 {November, 
1937), p. 503. 

” For a furtlicr discussion of this topic, sec F. K. Berrien, Comment and Casa on 
Human Be/afions (New York, Harper, 1051), pp* S3-20. 

** Gordon Allport. rersotusUty (New York, Holt, 1037), pp. 24-tS. 
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shows while another car is stalled in its path, it will go ahead regardless of 
consequences. In other words, so far as a chimpanzee is concerned, the red 
light can hardly be said to stand for stop; it is stop. 

It has been observed that it is not possible, except in very rudimentary 
forms, for animals to understand that catain things stand for other things. 
In humans, this ability is present, although not fully developed. The story 
of the young child who was told to come directly home from school each 
ay is an example. Each day, when school was dismissed, she would run 
home. One day it was raining very hard. She dashed out of school and ran 
all the way home. Her mother was waiUng outside, but the child ran right 
past her. She had been told to come directly homel She had not under- 
stood that she should rush home-when conditions warranted. To her the 
words were the thing. 


Symbol-Signal 
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tions, like imaginary numbers in mathematics, that for one reason or another 
some people have found convem'ent, but for which no referent in direct experi- 
ence exists. 


Exiensional Meanings 

We have just been talking about words and their referents and have 
known in some instances what the referents were. When we know this 
much, we are using the exiensional meaning of the word. As was pointed 
out, there are certain words, such as chair and floor, the meaning of which 
is seldom ambiguous. Such words are generally clearly understood and 
give us little or no trouble in human relations. When an administrator 
uses words with e.xtensionaI meanings, be will be understood. 


Intensional Meanings 

There is another meaning of words, however, and that is the hidden 
meaning. The general semanticists say that words with hidden meanings 
have intensional meanings. These words with intensional meanings are 
the ones which cause a great deal of trouble in human relations. Very 
often the meaning of a word has a particular emotion attached to it. 
Practically everyone has a special word which he uses \vhen expressing 
interest or disgust or merely passing comment This emotional meaning 
is particular to him, and for him it has great importance. Another person 
might not understand him at all when he uses the term. 

The problem for us is to be able to understand a person when he is 
using intensional referents. It is very important for the administrator to 
know what it is that a board member or a teacher is saying when he talks 
to him. We have gone far enough in our discussion so that it is clear that 
we do not alwaj's say what we mean or mean what we say. There are hvo 
profitable approaches to this problem. The)’ are both based upon careful 
observation and interpretation and the ability to listen carefully and with 
alertness. The first approach is tluough cuUtiral referents, that is, the 
particular meanings each culture has for the words it uses. And the second 
approach is through personal referents, Uiat is, the particular meanings 
each person has for certain words. These meanings are quite separate from 
the cultural meanings. I/Ct us look at cultural referents first 

Cultural liefcrcnts. Tlicrc arc many implications of the use of cultural 
referents on the part of individuals. Wc will st.irt wtli some of the more 
obvious ones and then move to the more sophisticated. First of all, there 
arc words which the members of one culture use to discuss meml>crs of 
another culture. Some of these words arc nigger, coon, gook, frog, or teop. 
None of these is particularly complimcntaiy; yet they arc not all equally 
derogative. A southerner may use the term nigger, for instance, with fai 
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the context of the statement make dear what is in the mind of the speaker 
or witer. 


Words Without Referents 

This is one of the most interesting uses of words. On the one hand, we 
might say that the ability of man to use words without referents is an 
examp e o t e great intellectual development which has evolved over the 
centuries. On the other hand, it serves to point out that we have not really 
vance very ^ ter all. A few examples are necessary to point this up. 
-.rnm *eir conquest of the 
whv certa'^^.t,* ° words without referents. In attempting to explain 
neLsa^ t" T ‘4 found it 
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cial meanings are called personal referents. Probably all of us have an 
acquaintance who always reacts to a new proposal in a very pessimistic, 
negative manner. The words he uses, when falling on a stranger’s ears, 
indicate that he will never go along with the proposal. We know, however, 
that diis is his way of responding, that his reaction is not so drastic as it 
sounds, and that in the long run he ends up supporting the measure. Not 
knowing the personal referents of this person is a serious handicap to 
understanding him. In fact, if one did not know how he used his words, 
a very serious error could occur. This is one of the difficulties encountered 
by a new administrator. He does not know the intensional meanings, 
especially those that are personal, of his new staff and is apt to not be 
able to communicate with them in the early days of his tenure. 

One of the clues to interpreting the intensional meaning of words is the 
context in which the word is used. Some words used in particular context 
take on a meaning quite different from the meaning a person intends in 
another context. Hunkins cites a case which illustrates this point quite 
clearly.** 

I (Superintendent E) had been elected in April to a new position. Later in the 
spring I took a trip to the new place to look over the situation in preparation for 
taking over in the fall. 

I found the one school building badly in need of cleaning and repair. That 
evening I met with the board. We spent some time getting better acquainted. A 
new high school teacher was employed in the course of the session. I presented 
some suggestions, which were favorably considered. Encouraged by this favor- 
able attitude, I decided to bring up the matter of the condition of the building. 
But this suggestion did not go so well. The members were not quite discourteous 
on the point but they passed it off without action and without discussion. I was 
not yet well enough established in their graces to be insistent. I left the meeting 
'vith a sense of defeat about the matter. Besides that distress I had visions of 
working the follo>ving year in an unsightly building. 

Superintendent E went on to say, however, that when he came to work 
in the late summer, the building had been painted inside and out, had 
been thoroughly cleaned, and was in first-class shape. The action of the 
board in their reception of Superintendent E's suggestion was based on 
the frame of reference of the board of education. They hired teachers in 
the spring but did not discuss building repairs. It was simply not the time 
to do it. They discussed building repairs in July. They always had. and as 
far as they were concerned, always would. If Superintendent E had 
realized the basis of operation which this board had. he (1) would not 
have taken the refusal to discuss his suggesbon as a personal rebuff, or 
(2) would not have proposed the building renovation. Tliis case illus- 
trates quite dearly the point that the intensional meaning of words can 
often be made clear by knowledge of the background of the people mak- 

Halph V. IlunUns. SuprHnfrT»ef<^f and tha School Docrd (Lincoln, Vnhcnlty cl 
NchrasVj IVcis, 19-19), pp. 3S-39. 
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less heat than a northerner. Likewise, a Korean veteran may use the term 
gook in a rather neutral manner and have it be interpreted by a statesider 
as an inflammatory word. Although it is possible that an individual using 
these cultwal referents might be implying the full contemptuousness of 
t e term, it is more likely that he is using these terms because they are in 
the language pattern of his particular culture.^ In this way he gives mean- 
ing to words almost unconsciously. In this unconscious use of words, how- 
ever, he IS reflecting the way he feels about the topic. When he listens, he 
hears through this screen of cultural referents and so attaches emotions 
to the words as he receives them. 
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backed by substantial research upon which an administrator can lean that 
he must make innumerable decisions on the basis of “what suits him.” If 
he were asked to justify his decision on the basis of substantive knowl- 
edge, he would be unable to do so. However, he generally states the deci- 
sion in terms of the verb to he. He states, “This is so,” “We are going to,” 
and the like. This, in turn, gives rise to innumerable squabbles and fights 
because someone else—bdard member, citizen, principal— has a different 
point of view and states his opinion in terms of the verb to be also. Neither 
has any evidence, and so the fight is on. This land of Situation usually 
develops in conferences where decisions are being shaped. 

With projection so common and yet so inviting of disaster, what should 
be done? The most important thing about projection is that we need to be 
aware of it. We need to because, as it has been 'said, “the universe, as we 
know it, is a joint product of the observer and the observed.” This 
means that as we describe any situation, state a fact, or react or evaluate, 
we are injecting ourselves into the words we use in verbalizing the e.Kperi- 
enoe. We are, of course, also injecting ourselves into the situation to the 
extent that it would not be the same situation if we were not present. 
What is needed, on the part of the administrator, is an awareness of the 
fact that we project ourselves and an awareness and use^of the mecha- 
nism of to-me-nes$.^^ In the above cases, the young man would have said, 
“Boy, what a beautyl” and added to mc; the superintendent would have 
said, “It was wonderful,” and added to me. In matters of administration, 
where human relations are of the essence, it is particularly important that 
one use tin's concept of to-me-ness at all times. In conferences, it fs neces- 
sary to preface one’s remarks with, “It seems to me,” “As I understand 
it,” and the like. More understanding would be brought about if partici- 
pants would state, "As I lieard you,” or “I lieard you say,” or “It seems 
to me you said,” instead of making declaratory statements about what 
you thought someone said. In this way, personalities are not constantly 
coming to the foreground, and the discussion stays in the context.*® 

Projection is a very natural mechanism of human behavior. An indi- 
vidual needs to be aware that tliis is taking place at all times and needs 
to compensate for it by the use of to-mc-ncss. 

Ventriloquizing. Tlic second kind of talking is very closely allied to 
projection. It involves one individual speaking through another, as in the 
following situation: 

During lunch period the men teachers of High School A wonld oat in a small 
room designated as a men's faculty room. Since tJjc lunch period was only 

** Ibid. 

»* Ibid., n. Cl. 

A good dcJcripUon of this matter of projection and Its relation to InduJtrlal man- 
agement is to be ftniml in Wmc I. Kflllciran. In ing II. WncUcr, .ind Holx-rt Tannen* 
baum. “.Managers In Transition. Jlarvard Bmlness nrvlexv, Vol. 03, No. A (July- 
August, 1955), pp. 55"6-l. 
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intensional and extensional meanings of words, it must certainly have 
occurred to us that we need to improve the way in which we listen. Some 
administrators will have to learn first of all that they should listen. The 
“team” concept of school administration calls for a sharing of information 
and ideas. It calls for careful listening by all administrators before deci- 
sions are made. If the knowledge of highly professional teachers is to be 
made use of, then administrators must listen to what they have to say. To 
be a good listener is as important to a school administrator as is the ability 
to be a good speaker. 


Blocks to Good Listening 

What are the blocks to good listening? What is it that prevents an 
administrator from “hearing” what is said by the teacher? There are 
probably four major types of blocks to good listening. 

1. Preoccupation. 

2. Emotional blocks. 

8. Stereotypes. 

4. Two-valued thinking. 

Freoccupation. The busy school administrator is usually concerned 
about several problems at one time. Although this in itself can be the 
cause of much inefficiency of operation, it is particularly harmful to good 
listening. If Superintendent A is puzzling over the type of desk he should 
purchase for the new elementary school which is being built, he cannot 
hear what Teacher A is saying about her need for science equipment. 

Another type of preoccupation has been discovered through naval 
research in the field of listening. They report that men who most often 
failed to “get” the message were those who were overly tense and strained. 
They strained to get each word and syllable. They were preoccupied with 
parts rather than wholes.®® 

Preoccupation as a block to good listening has two aspects; (1) preoccu- 
pation wiJh another subject and (2) preoccupation with words and sylla- 
bles instead of the total meaning. 

Emotional Blocks. Kelly indicated one of the major blocks to good 
listening when he said, “Most of us are incapable at times of looking at 
facts, because our thinking is obstructed by mere words.” Many of us 
have emotional blocks which become activated at the sound of certain 
words. Chase reports t^vo studies which indicate that students, for ex- 
ample, clearly comprehend only about 25 per cent of what they hear.®^ 

Wendell Johnson, “Do You Know How to listen?" Etc.; A Review of General 
Semantics, Vol. 7, No. 1 (1950), pp. 4-5. 

2® Fred C. Kelly, “Do Words Scare Us?" Saturday Review of Literature, Vol. 24 
(November 22, 1941), p, II. 

Stuart Chase, Power of Words (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1953), p. 160. 
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twenty minutes long and some men had a free period following lunch, they 
u’ould remain after the period was over to smoke a cigarette and then go about 
their business. The principal objected to smoking, but did not quite dare tell 
the men on the faculty to stop. One day there appeared in the men’s lunch room 
a small typed note reading, The Board of Education has indicated that there 
is to be no smoking outside of the regular lunch period.” 

What is going on in this situation? Did the board of education really 
have a rule forbidding smoking? Well, they might have; but in this case 
It IS safe to assume that they did not. Actually, the principal felt inade- 
quate to handle the situation in any other way than to call upon an 
au ority greater than himself. He could have done this by requesting the 
board to make a ruling, but he chose instead to pretend that he spoke 
yi 1 e voice o the board. This type of evasion in speech communica- 
tion is called ventriloquizing. 
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finds himself supporting the contention tliat “no school building should be 
made of brick.” There is nothing between the two positions for him. 

. In administrative listening, this kind of thinking occurs a great deal. 
Administrators have to make many decisions. They are prone to put all 
discussions into a form that is conducive to easy decision-making, even 
though listening to only two sides of a question can often eliminate the 
possibility of arriving at a really good decision. 


How to Improve Listening 

With the blocks to good listening clearly in mind, let us take a look at 
some ways of improving our ability to listen. We have many clues from our 
description of the blocks to listening. Probably the most important point 
in good listening for the school administrator is that he must make it pos- 
sible for his subordinates to talk to him. Many an administrator has raised 
the question, “Why is it that my teachers and principals don’t speak up 
when we are in conference?” Very probably it is because his subordinates 
feel that they will not be listened to. The administrator needs to set up an 
atmosphere, call it permissive if you like, which allows and encourages 
others to talk. The first step to good listening is to have something to 
listen to. 

Developing a Listening Atmosphere. There are several techniques which 
an administrator can use to help set the atmosphere for listening. When 
he finds himself in a listening situation, he should sit back and relax. He 
should hear a person out before he asks questions. Several studies and 
articles support this technique. Both Chase and Whyte emphasize its use- 
fulness in emotion-ladened atmospheres.*® Wynn cites the following case 
to illustrate the value of this approach in talking with irate parents; 

‘ Into Superintendent Samuels’ office stormed an irate citizen overflowing with 
invective because his son had been declared ineligible for the varsity football 
team. The upset father stalked about the office, pounding the {uxniture and 
exclaiming his criticism not only of athletic policy but of a whole variety of other 
topics. After a while he lowered his voice and sat down. Mr. Samuels calmly 
asked his opinion on several other matters and called for his sug^stions as to 
how some of the problems he raised might be solved. The father began to 
assume a more rational tone and a constructive approach. Finally the father 
rose and prepared to leave. Mr. Samuels thanked him cordially for bringing 
these problems to his attention and promised to consider them thoroughly. 

You will note that the superintendent listened and did not talk until 
the parent had had his say. The parent felt a certain therapeutic value in 
Stuart Chase, “How to Argue,” Reade/s Digest (November, 1952), and William 
Foote Whyte, “Listening and Disagreeing,” Pattern for Industrial Peace (New York, 
Harper, 1951), pp. 181-184. Both these works have been reprinted in Irving J. Lee, 
Customs and Crises in Communication (New York, Harper, 1954), pp. 309-516. 

*0 Richard Wynn, “The Application of Good Human Relations,” Nation's Schools, 
Vol. 53, No. 1 (January, 1954), p. 53. 
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Since students listen under somewhat ideal conditions, it is highly dubious 
it adults in the edueational world comprehend any more than 25 per cent. 
Some people have "blind spots” in their listening which are related to 
areas of little knowledge. For example, if statistics are quoted, many 
people just stop listening. They have a generaUzed emotional response to 
tat, sties, and they refuse to listen to them. Others have emotional blocks 
built around single words or phrases. An acquaintance of ours rebels at 

he Stour, ^ Wm see red, and 

he stops thinking and listening when he hears it. 
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words or phrases to create prejudicial stereotypes because of previous 
experiences. He also realizes that most individuals, when talking, tend to 
evaluate and react in terms of more or less emotionalized signal reactions 
or stereotypes.^^ The careful listener, tlierefore, not only guards against 
his own use of stereotypes but is alert to their use by others. The adminis- 
trator should develop a reflex action which is activated whenever a speaker 
appeals to a stereotype. He should immediately raise such questions as: 
What specific information do you have? What evidence is there that the 
stereotype is true? Guarding against stereotypes is not easy, but it can be 
accomplished through practice. 

Multivalued Orientation. Opposed to the two-valued orientation that 
we discussed earlier is multivalued orientation, which is most common 
among scientists. The layman speaks of the weather as cold or very cold 
or hot or very hot, but the scientist uses both degrees and fractions of 
degrees. For him, the temperature is a continuum. In both talking and 
listening, the administrator needs to avoid the use of the certain fact, of 
the incontrovertible position. He needs to have his values oriented to a 
changing world while he takes his position along the continuum. Haya- 
kawa has put this very well: 

The mature mind . . . knows that words never say all about everything, and 
it is therefore adjusted to uncertainty. In driving a car, for example, we never 
know what is going to happen next, no matter how often we have gone over 
the same road, we never find exactly the same traffic conditions. Nevertheless, 
a competent driver travels over all kinds of roads and even at high speeds with- 
out either fear or nervousness. As driver, he is adjusted to uncertainty . . . and 
he is not insecure. Similarly the intellectually mature person does not "know all 
about” anything. And he is not insecure because he knows that the only kind 
of security life offers is the dynamic security that comes from within; the secur- 
ity derived from infinite flexibility of mind— from an orientation that is infinite- 
valued. 

In discussing the ability to talk as well as to listen, we could substitute 
“administrator” for “driver” and complete the analogy. Multivalued orien- 
tation will help the administrator listen to all those who can help in 
improving the system and it will enable him to understand the person 
who is talking. The administrator finds, early in his career, that few, if 
any, situations are black or white, good or bad, true or false. In practically 
all human relations situations, he will find some “good” and some “bad” 
in each of the participants. If the administrator has a two-valued orienta- 
tion he will constantly frustrate both himself and those with whom he 
works. What is needed is the realization that conditions are rarely black 
or white but most often gray. In a controversy between a student and a 

Marvin J. D’Arcangelo, "General Seinanlics; A Tool for Improving the Employ- 
ment Interview,” Personnel, Vol. 29 ( 1952), pp. 56-81. 

** S. I. Hayakawa, "Words and Their Importance,” Science Digest, Vol. 11 (April, 
1952), pp. 55-56. 
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being able to speak his mind. When he finished, the superintendent raised 
some questions which enabled the parent to voice further criticism. The 
parent was then encouraged to give his opinions on other issues and grad- 
ually had become quite reasonable. 

Listening for Clarity. In the actual process of listening there are several 
t ings a person can do to make more clear to himself what the speaker is 
suggested three questions which the listener 
should ask himself.” The first of these is very simple; '‘What does the 
spea er mean T e emphasis here is on tlie word mean. Knowing, as we 
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use words as symbols of reality and that others use them as the object 
(signal reaction). The referents of words are very important to the mean- 
ing that a person wishes to convey. It was pointed out tliat some words 
have several referents, some words have no referents, and some referents 
have several words to represent them. The search for referents is a major 
goal of the good communicator. 

Central to the task of the administrator striving to improve his human 
relations skills in communicating is the search for the hidden or intensional 
meanings of words. Clues to these intensional meanings are found in the 
cultural and personal referents employed by various people. Two other 
devices of which we need to be aware are projection and ventriloquizing. 
In the case of projection, we have an inaccurate picture presented because 
the speaker has not been aware of die to-me-ness of his report. In ventrilo- 
quizing, the speaker talks as if wth the voice of another, and those listen- 
ing to him can be deceived about the source of his statement. 

We noted that listening can be improved by setting a permissive atmos- 
phere in which a person feels that he can speak freely; by hearing him 
out; by remaining relaxed; and by focusing on total content, not individual 
words and symbols. The listener should ask himself questions regarding 
the speaker’s meaning, evidence, omissions, and the level of abstraction 
at which he is speaking. The listener should also be alert to the value 
orientation of the speaker, his motives, his referents, and his use of 
stereotypes. 


EXERCISES 

1. Formulate a rating scale from the Outline of Listening Aids (p. 92). Use 
this scale in rating a speaker in the fields of education and politics, a minister, a 
priest, or a rabbi. Note the use of words without referents, stereotypes, ventrilo- 
quizing, projecting, and so forth. 

2. Make a tape recording of your next speech or conference discussion. Rate 
it, using the outline above. 

3. Using the materials in this chapter for reference, how would you deal 
\vith (o) an irate parent,(b) an angry board member, (c) a teacher who talks 
too much during a faculty meeting? 

4. What, in your opinion, are the chief contributions of general semantics to 
School administration? 

5. Re^vrite the bulletin which appears under the heading “Miscellaneous 
Notes” (p. 72). 

6. Write a case involving the misinterpretation on the part of an adminis- 
trator of the referents in a teachers conversation. 

7. List all of the words in education which, to you, have no referents. List 
those words which, to you, have several referents. 

8. What are the most common cultural referents in use in your school com- 
munity? Have they caused you to have faulty communications with the faculty, 
the students, the public? 

9. Outline a procedure for learning the personal referents of each member 
of the board of education in your school district. 
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bus driver, neither is all right or all wrong— probably each is a little mongi 
Having a multivalued orientation means that the administrator seeks the 
solution to human relations problems along the continuum which lies 
between the extremes. 

Questions to Raise As You Listen. There are three other things which 
the careful listener should note. These are somewhat related to Johnson’s 
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Human Relations and Power 


It may seem strange to introduce into the study of human relations a 
concept such as power. It is not commonly discussed as a topic in a human 
relations text, although there is some interest on the part of those working 
in group dynamics. Power has been one of those concepts that has been 
uncomfortable to discuss. After all, if we desire a permissive atmosphere 
to prevail in a school system, if we wish to have a democratic environment, 
the introduction of such a concept as power is like introducing a lion to a 
flock of sheep. Yet, if we are to be realistic, we must face the facts of life, 
and power is fundamental to these facts. 

We are concerned, in this book, with all of the aspects of administration 
which influence the way in which people behave. We will see what power 
really is, how it is manifested, how it can be controlled. We wiU find that 
the administrator must be able to diagnose his community, dete^ne who 
the leaders in its power structure are, and how to behave with this Imowl- 
edge at his control. Power structure is not confined to the community, as 
we will discover. It is present in any type of human enterprise. The school 
itself has a power structure that controls the way in which people wiU 
behave. There is a power structure present in each committee, each small 
discussion group, at each coffee break. The way in which power i^uences 
the behavior of individuals in school administration will be fundamental 

to our discussion. 71.. 

Chapter 6 wiU deal with authority. Since power and auAonty are inter- 
dependent, the reader will find that certain topics related to power have 
been reserved for discussion there. 


WHAT IS POWER? 

Let us try to determine just what power is in a human relations situa- 
tion. How would we recognize and identify power in a school? Is it some- 
thing which we can see or hear or feel? What are the outivard manifesta- 

tions of power? , . 

Dubin introduees the discussion of power by raising some ve^- con^mon 
place but incisive questions.' He asks, -AVhy does any one submit to the 
' Robert Dubin, ed.. Hun.un ReMon, in Adminisiraiton (New York, Prenliee-Hall. 
1931 ), pp. 172 - 173 . 
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10. Indicate the evidence which leads you to believe that certain members 
oi the administrative staff are ventriloquizing. 
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the business of moving other men to act 'in relation to themselves or in 
relation to organic or inorganic things.” * 

We might develop this concept of the latency of power with an analogy. 
In taking a picture with a camera, we obtain a ^atent image on either 
a glass plate or a nitrocellulose film that is covered with a susnension of 
crystalline silver halide particles. Examination of the exposed film would 
fail to reveal any image or picture. But if the exposed film is developed, 
that is, put into a situation designed to be "ordered, the image appears. 
The “latent image” on the film puts order into the suspension and de- 
veloper so that a picture results. Although not visible, it nonetheless is 
the factor which makes the picture emerge. The power structure of a 
community is similar to the latent image. It cannot be seen, and its effects 
are noticed only when the situation needs "ordering. A vote on a school- 
building bond issue might well be the situation. The power structure of 
the community determines, to a very large extent, whether the vote suc- 
ceeds or fails. 

Since the concept of power is difficult to understand but vital to the 
study of human relations, let us consider it from a different point of refer- 
ence. Lippitt and others approach the discussion of power from the point 
of view of potentiality. They stress power as the potentiality to exert 
influence. In fact, they state that the concept can be differentiated into 
units as follows: “Social power is (a) the potentiality (h) for inducing 
forces (c) in other persons (d) toward acting or changing in a given 
direction.”* 

• They are using the term social power as we use the term poiaer. Notice 
the close similarity between their definitions and Hunter s. In stressing 
the potentiality of power, the concept is made somewhat clearer. We are 
trying to get the idea across that one can never see power in action. One 
sees the results and the effects, but power itself is always latent or poten- 
tial. The term potential is also helpful, because we can never be certain as 
to the full dimensions of power. Although there have been attempts to 
measure power, these attempts are strictly limited in their scope, and those 
who are engaged in such research are fully aware o t e ’mitations o 


their techniques.® . , ^ 

. It is like this with power in school situations, since we observe the 
results of power rather than power Itself. If the power resides with the 
board or one member of the board or the superintendent or some boss 
in the community, this power rvill be revealed through *e e=«=rc.se of 
authority. As students of human relations, we must examine further t e 
» Floyd Hunter, Community Fewer Structure (Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1053), pp. 2-3. , Hojen, 'The Dynamics 

111., Row Peterson, 1953), p. 463. 


* Ibid., pp. 463-466. 
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discipline of an organization?” "What is the basis upon which the control 
ot an organization can be exercised over an individual?” Why indeed, do 
we submit ourselves to the innumerable organizations, both formal and 
m oma , in om eu tiire? We Amerieans are reputedly the greatest joiners 
ordclTf'’’ ™ a certain amount of 

acti'vitiM ^ "P restrictions in terms of our time, our 

sunoort and m” our thoughts. They demand money for their 

because xve w. activities. We join most of these groups 

because e.ich urn •'* <Iolinite purpose in mind, and 

sideration is h^ ft, “ *“ achieve our purpose. But our m.ajor con- 

^dcration is how these reasons relate to the pLer structure of school 

nite purposes in°mind'lf*s^'*t'''f*^* ^i odministrators with deil- 

be attained readilv in mt,' ° * ''** many of these purposes could not 

many things militat "'Y-' ™’' own, but 

ties. The opening of f money or facili- 

tho purposes for which wl"'^' ’’’Ont than the attainment of 

des^to^chiet eSt r^resVf “ “PP^'^ ™ 

of some school. No one s-mFu, ’ ** ""Pdrattve that we join the faculty 
force compelling us to do so n "*15!’ i'"'^ seems to be no obvious 
[aoultyl It is imp^ortlnt tfnote “ 

little choice in selectine the tvnA P ^ wants to teach has very 

can note, then, that in this sn^se^ ^^’g^nization in which he teaches. We 
for teaching its young. The relatiom^*^ ordered procedure 

is an ordered oL; it is teacher and the young 

interactions of teacher and the stud^^f • the ordering of these 

■=ept of power very wdb ™ “ P"'™'' Bi^^tadt states this eon- 

soeiety and the sodal organizaZ fundamental order ot 

Power stands behind ever! assoeh, 7 'P^re is order. 

pmm there is no org.a„iza,i„„T„7w,ho , Without 

When wc say th.at power stands bl u P”'^" ”der." > 

r;™ “b-nducing the concent rilff ■°''Snn«ntion and associa- 
we neve, see the power itself” w^seffl. f”“. That is, 

ab. ity to employ force or to p™du “ “f P“™r- Po'ver is the 

c ion uselt. Likewise, power rnt^.r?.'!^ “ is not the force or 

here IS power. It is popfe, whidi but behind all authority 

autliority is tliat which we see and^l'^ “nd-uHty significant, and the 
easy and quite dear to talk about “ds sense, it is 

concept IS abstract, it is neither P'’"'^- although the 

“Pt fnd''". "’C turn to Jfunler w™7'r"” To clarify tlie con- 

•ToworisaivcrdthatwUlbcuseirdes^ruP™'" => >“'cnt factor: 
Va] Bierstadt, “An Analysis of <!nn- i n ^ going about 

Vol 15 (December. 1950), f™-." UmeUeeu See,„4d «ee,e.. 
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in a listing of 114, in the other he \vtts mentioned bvelve times in a listing 
of 169 leaders. Thus, in tlie historical perspecUve, we find educational lead- 
ers generally to be very low in the power structure of their communities 
This conclusion has been verified by a recent study by lumbrough.' But 
it has been questioned in a study by Gleazer, who found tliat tlie super- 
intendent does have some influence in the power structure.'” We need to 
point out that there are some men in the superintendency who because ot 
factors outside of their positions, gain a position of strength in the power 

structure. We will consider this point at length later. 

In considering the historical reference of power, we must also ““‘^er 
a subgroup of die community, the school itself. Here we find that the 
power structure is one of a hierarchical nature, following rather closely 
die line and staff organization of industry. Although there is a sriong trend 
now undenvay to bring change to this structure, it has not >’^1 made sig- 
nificant progrLs. Historically, power is v^ted in the ^cho°l board and 
exercised tl^ough the superintendent. Each of the administrative ofil^rs 
wields power in direct proportion to his position. This is 
in large city systems and can be found in any school system which has 
been formally organized for any length of time. PnlAs 

The impreLion should not be gained that the 
true invariably. It is a general description of a ^ 

many variables in each situation which act to modify the power stoctoe 
One might be examined briefly. In the case of a new y ^ 

district, we might w’ell find numerous modificahons. If, for e.xample, we 
M a ne™olidated district formed -here there -e- P™ly ^-e 

fifty one-room 7®j^;™“^„ArfwhiX 

rS^Srur^o inistee ra^er ^^n 

board for leadership. The teachers, assuming ey ^ Their 

in one central bnflding. would be unaccustomed 7*;^ 

V. f hf- Every teacher is a long m lus onvh 

historical reference might structure would take shape, 

room.” In this time of cl'™®®' “ ' Xpni There could be many other 

hut it migta not follow te e.xainined later, 

variables also present, and some ot tli which a 

The historic^ reference, then, gives us be- 

culture is accustomed to “‘T^J^Tiimity with the customs and 

havior of the community wiU overt action on the part of its 

mores of its people, -without any app 
power wielders. 

... of Selected Leaders in a Selected 

» Ralph B. Kimbrough, UniversiW of Tennessee, 1953). , 

County” (Unpublished Ph.D. ^on of Certain Alignments of Social 

« Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.. ^mmittee and Su^ntendent m 

Power Impinging upon Decision-m * S ^ ^ project. Harvard Uni\ersity, 19o3). 
a Ne^v England Community’ (Unpublis 
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concept of power, since it sets the frame of reference for a study of leader- 
ship and followership. 


RESIDUAL CATEGORIES OF POWER 

When tallcing about power, we can readily notice the influence of the 
^ c s o men in power positions; but there are three categories of poiver 

stfndT T iT ™ of f" “'■‘for to under- 

eorls mLS b '’Ta Hoo'or indicates that these three cate- 

psvcholoffieal ^ ^ ' (f ) *'‘*iorinal references, (2) motivation and other 

psychological concepts, (3) values and moral and ethical considerations.- 


Historical Reference 

puthlTchrif *“ “ P°'™^ 'f^oture in the 

educational ihilosonW°Tl’^®^“™“ “ f" ‘'’o "citings of the 
and on down to Tohn rie ° ^'*“•0. Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, 

this historical reference thro '"h Kilpatrick. We could also trace 

written by EUwood Cubb Ihe study of the history of education as 
might find sZe er^iditaent - " J'’’’" More particularly, we 

wok we canTee thfcnl r f" 

nans have shaped for theh St , "’’'*“>> ^meri- 

community. This is borne out bv c.b ** one of immense power in the 
structure of communities.- Huifter empWcal studies of the power 

describes the power structure of a’city of 7ha'l7"'’'“l7“' 
not even mention a public school n ^ ^ million people but does 

wielding position in the commun^w"'’A" nominated to any power- 

school superintendent is exnected'r f“™'f *at although the 

sidered to be one by only 50 of ^ leader, he is con- 

districts surrounding New Yort Pu, t leaders in ten school 

proportion of the governmental of/- i" noted that a large 

commerce tailed to name the school ^ Presidents of chambers of 
conclusion to be drawn from the A “ . “’I' Th® 
mtendents are not very high in thp ^tudy is that school super- 

Gniaths and Vickery fIud®va^*kP?r' “ communky. 

viewed citizens to determine who *“8 when they inter- 

the tivo communities studied, the chiet^^rS: were. In one of 
• Hunter, op dt p 3 " mentioned twice 

19^™“ ''"""■“a (New ^ . 

- Hunter, op. oil.; Louis W. Atmslr -e. ’ Company. 

fe^fE^SsS' md WfflS' Concerning the 

(Albany, N. V., 
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In education, this drive for more and more power is manifested by the 
acquisition of positions of prestige outside of the localized educational 
situation. Thus we see school administrators broadening their scope to 
such activities as the Boy Scouts, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, the churches, 
and Red Cross or Community Chest fund drives. Most school administra- 
tors claim that they do not willingly take over these posts, yet they do so 
in such large numbers as to cast some doubt on their protestations. Wit- 
ness too, the national and state posts held by these men in a myriad of 
professional and service organizations. And these posts are not held in an 
evenly distributed manner. Those men holding the best, that is, the 
highest-paying school jobs are the ones holding the largest number of 
outside positions. 

Another example of this power-seeldng on the part of superintendents 
is the urge to move to larger and larger communities. In many instances, 
of course, there is the incentive of higher salary; but there are many other 
instances in which this incentive is not present, and many still apply. In 
education, just as in business and industry, the prestige and power is in 
the hands of the superintendents of the largest cities. 

We can summarize this aspect best by quoting Stefan Zweig: “Power 
is like Medusa’s head. Whoever has looked on her countenance can no 
longer turn his face away, but remains for always under her spell.” 

Values and Moral and Ethical Considerations 

The third residual category of power is that of values and moral and 
ethical considerations. There are times when we are moved to behave in 
a certain way by the force of the values that we hold in common. We will 
behave in such a way because it is the “good” way. Our society has 
attached high value to this type of conduct. On the other hand, our society 
frowns on certain kinds of behavior, and so we do not behave in that 
manner. We in education are acutely aware of the values which our com- 
munities hold. And we are just as aware of moral and ethical considera- 
tions, which are particular Idnds of values. 

Each culture has worked out a code of values for itself. Some cultures 
have established more formal codes than others, but all have them. Counts 
makes this point abundantly clear. He demonstrates, through a series of 
case studies, how decisions in school administration are influenced by the 
values and moral and ethical considerations that we adhere to in Amer- 
ica. An examination of one case will illustrate this concept: 

A teacher belonging to a certain religious sect applies for a position in the 
school of a community populated ovenivnelmingly by another denomination. In 
terms of professional preparation, teaching experience, and personal traits she 
George Counts, Decision-making and American Values in School Administration 
(New York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1954), p. 22. 
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Psychological Concepts of Power 

The psychological and motivational concepts of power are probably 
classed as residual more because of our lack of knowledge about them 
fZ f ^ quite certain that these 

them- 0 power-seeking in a community, it is difficult to analyze 

tn ’emressTJ^r in this area. This L 

knowledve in Murphy in his discussion of the need for more 

needs onerate Z ° needs. He wonders if status and power 
hut observes that^°^ f ^ simpler visceral needs 

ofwhathehasSs:; 

arable continuum . . ^mnnroui ^“ggest that desire for status is a meas- 
evidence that prestive anH r,«. ^ ° the desire for food; but we also have some 
rendered temporarily satisBed, put to rest, and 

Indeed, we have some rather ^ visceral drives when satisfied, 

c^ic that there is no limit whafa^® ^idence both from history and from the 
0 power which may be sou?hf if ®^ount of prestige or the amount 

In a status and pov^r-motivated feasible way to seek it. \Ve live 

"Oia order hrg&y “'"d we perceive our fellows end the 
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example of manipulation through acts would be the sabotaging of an 
enterprise’s activities, thereby undermining the confidence of its 
employees. 

The difference between domination and manipulation is the degree to 
which the power-holder makes explicit his intention to the person whose 
behavior he is trying to influence. It can be seen that at times one will 
shade off into the other and that it is very difficult to distinguish between 
the two. The use of these three types of power will be discussed at length 
later in this chapter and in Chapter 6, but they are contrasted by Gold- 
hammer and Shils as follows: 

A person whose general position as a power-holder is recognized as legiti- 
mate may exercise force, domination, or manipulation. But, as far as the recog- 
nition of the legitimacy of individual acts of power is concerned, it is clear that 
manipulation cannot be legitimate power, since in the case of mam'pulation 
there is no recognition by the subordinated individual that an act of power has 
been effected. Persons who are subject to force (especially as an initial form of 
influencing behavior and not as a sanction) frequently do not recognize the 
legitimacy of such acts of power. Generally, therefore, the recognition of a 
power-holder as a legitimate exerciser of power rests on the recognition of the 
legitimacy of his acts of domination. However, this does not mean that he may 
not also exercise force or manipulation. 

POWER POSTULATES AND HYPOTHESES 

We have discussed thus far a basic definition of power (“the acts of 
men going about the business of moving other men to act”); the three 
residual categories of power (historical reference, motivation, and values 
and moral and ethical considerations); and the three types of power 
(force, domination, and manipulation). Let us now consider in more 
detail the concept of power in terms of our basic definition. Some ques- 
tions which need to be raised are: 

1. Is power necessary in social organizations? 

2. How can the school administrator diagnose the power structure of the 
community into which he moves? 

3. What is the power structure in a school system? 

4. How can the administrators and teachers act to protect themselves in 
the power structure in both the school and the commxinity? 

At this point let us look at a set of postulates and hypotheses which 
frame a point of view from which we can examine several examples of 
power in action. In oxir later discussion some of these statements ^vilI be 
referred to specifically and others will be inferred. These statements have 
to do with the way in which power affects relationships between individ- 
uals and groups, the way in which power is structured, the relationship 
between power and policy, and the way in which power can be gained by 

« Ibid., p. 183. 
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appears to be the best qualified of all the applicants. But the community is 
vigorously intolerant in matters of church affiliation and has never employed a 
teacher of her persuasion. Nevertheless, the superintendent of schools, who is 
relatively new on the job, recommends the appointment at a regular meeting 
of the board of education. 

The president of the board, who is himself a devout member and an elder 
in the dominant local church, asks the superintendent to withdraw his recom- 
mendation or at least agree to postponement of action until the next meeting. 
In the meantime members of the community learn of the incident, take sides, 
and enter into violent controversy. Some citizens presume to see the hand of an 
ecclesiastical conspiracy in the affair. Others contend that the church affiliation 
of the applicant is entirely irrelevant. While the dispute is raging the board 
meets again. 


Counts discussed this issue in tenns o{ basic American values. He 
pointed out some of those values which are pertinent, namely; 

1. Separation of church .and state is the fundamental law of the land. 

2. Public school avelcomes children of all denominations as well as those 
irom no denomination. 


differing opinions in the realm of religious belief can Hve 
together m hamony, tolerance, and mutual respect. 

4. Minonties shall be protected from the tyrannies of the majorities. 

an^lntrer '’O* ‘h^board and the community accepted the 

Z co^Z h d on the values which 

this country had established and maintained over the years. 


types of power 

sotrte“Sri *';' --ifi=«ions, and, to 

enTty^es of now *ere aro several dilfer- 
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direcflo„..» 

1. Fo™-.he fafluenca is brought l„ hear through the use of physical 
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manded actually complies witb person com- 

polite request hringrrbom™tto are t&es when a 

3. A/mupiilotion-the inauence^s brouaht “ brutal command. 

the behavior the power-holder wants aVsuhord™*,^™* explicit 
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person can manipulate through symtols in performmg acts. A 
“ Ileibert Goldhammer and Edward A S -r ^ propaganda. An 

ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45 (SeptemW tqIq\ ^o^er and Status,” Amer- 
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3. In a given power unit (organization) a smaller number of individuals rvill 
be found formulating and extending policy than those eprcising power. 

. Corollary 1. All policy makers are “men of power.” 

Corollary 2. All “men of power” are not, per se, policy makers. 

In formulating oirr conclusions in this chapter these postulates and hy- 
potheses will be die guidelines. They are not only the result of Hunter’s 
extensive study but are generally agreed upon by other workers in this 
field and are extremely helpful generalizations for us to use. 


Is Power Necessary? 

Is power a necessary constituent in our modem society? We might ask 
if power is a necessity in any society. The general consensus would seem 
to indicate that power is necessary. Without it, no society could exist. e 
are all aware of the evidence supporting this contention. The decisions of 
the power command as voiced through the duly constituted authorities are 
obeyed habitually even in our democratic society. The bulletins distrib- 
uted by principals to their teachers are generaUy followed ataost to ae 
letter. In fact, we hardly have to have bulletins distributed at all; ae 
teachers look for innuendos indicating what aose in power want to have 
done. Aiaough this is ae general case, aere are, of course, exceptions. 
The point is aat our democraUc society depends on a multiphcity ot 
habiaal responses tor ae bulk of its activity. Power is ae cement which 

holds our society togeaer. , „ 

The question, aen, is not so much “Is power necessary? ^ How can 
we conteol power?” and "How can we control ae power-holders? In ae 
democratic society, questions of this sort are of prime importance If 
power is held by a smaU group of men and is not subject to ae “nrtol 
of all ae people, aen we have a totaUtarian situation, reg^dless of what 
if is caUed. The problem is how to handle power m such a way as to 
benefit all of ae people. Let us consider ways of domg this in our school 
systems. We iviU &st contrast ae democratic and totabtarian concepts o 

power and then look at our schools. , , , , • 

We have said aat power is ae cement which holds our society toother. 
It is also ae cement which holds oaer typ^ of somehes 
ing totaUtarian states Uke Soviet Russia and Nazi ® 

substantial differences behveen ae power concept of a ^ , 

and aat of a totalitarian state. One difference res^ in ^ ^ 

ae power command command is held i 

A democraUc socxetij ts one m tvhtcn y p npnnle 

l^ge number of ‘the power command is in the 

An authoritarian society is one in wnic f fn tlip 

hands of one person o^^ oerp f- 1-=^: t a^^f " 01 - 
control of all ae people. A second dilterence is m r 
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individuals. The statements are sliort and to the point. They will also 
aid us in our study of authority which follows. 

In addition to giving us some information about how power affects us, 
these postulates also help us to further define the concept of power. Keep- 
ing in mind that a postulate is a self-evident truth, let us examine Hunter s 
statements.*^ 


Corollary 1. Because power involves such relationships, it can be de- 
scribed structurally. ^ 

beLLTo^rlT'^ *"“> relationship 

lev^s. economic authorities on naUonal, state, and local 

Corollary 1, Both t^es of anthoritios may have fnnetional, social, and 
institutional power units subsidiary to them 
variahS “ “ ^ rYlationships svith policies as 

Corcllaty 1. Wealth,jocial status, and prestige are factors in the “power 
Coronary 2. VattaUon the streng* between power units, or a shift in 
ibuSlnr*^ P“"’“ 

instituUonal patterns'"* be^ffertivl ‘"to associaUonal, clique, or 
Corollary 1. Th~™i,y . 

Xnce '"-S-vduals exercise the mainum eOective 

Corollary 2. ^ offers the greatest possibility of 
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Tharm^ToTpllcrhSeTj^ -lado^shlps. 

tension of social policy svithin a framewoik ri^f,u'‘^ f^uIatioS and ex- 
“ Hunter, op. oil p 6 '"""tiraed authority. 
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intervisitalion, student government, and other curricular, cocurriculOT, 
and social activities. This serves to broaden the base of power by includ- 
ing students in at least one phase of policy mahing. 

These developments in school life fulfill the postulate that power of 
the individual must be structured into assooiational, clique, or insUtu- 
tional patterns to be effective.” We see that the faculties and student 
bodies of the above schools have so organized the individuals as to enable 
them to participate more effectively in policy making. This is a positive 
step toward the democratization of our schools. 

What type of power is used in school administration? We can state 
with certainty that force as we defined it earlier is not used-at least not 
with the facultyl It would be very difficult to discuss definitively the other 
types of power being used. There have been no studies ftat attempt to 
determine the extent to which domination and manipulation are used to 
influence behavior. From observation, it would appear that there is still 
too much manipulation; too many administrators exert power through in- 
direction and propagandistic measures. Many administr^rs, for instance 
deprecate the efforts of the local teachers association. They ^1 not say 
in so many words that they are opposed to the association, but ^ ' 
cate in mLy ways that (hey do not approve of various aspects. The fol- 
lowing case illustrates this: 

It was time for the annual Teachers Convention mXw VSw 

was quite small there were only two meetings. ® .. mv ( (g association 
of 25:000 were to go to the state canitol f“. 

sent an envelope of materials to superintendent in Matsaw^strib- 

them to distribute them to each ^ his, he noted that it contained 

uted the envelopes as requested. When h p ^virtdshield of his car and indi- 
a sticker. This sticker was to be pasted o owilnrlpr^ at this He declared 

cated that he had special pd rafher be dead than go around 

openly: 1 11 never put that '™^'g^5“iation! Just who do they think they 

:?:?rbll^ellgh m goTo — advertising it tool” 

innocent ways. administrators constitutes a fertile area for 

The use of power by school adm tiggUy no material on the 

research. At the present tme we h X the 

subject. AU we can say is that ther manipula- 

faculty and student body, even ; t consistent ivitli demo- 

tion to influence the behavior of subordinates 

cratic administration. 
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exercised. In the democratic society, the only kind of power which should 
be exerted is domination. Democratic leaders influence the behavior of 
others by making explicit commands or requests. In the totalitarian society, 
both force and manipulation are widely used types of power. 


Use of Power in the Sthools 

On the basis of these two criteria, let us look at the administration of 
our schools and see how power is used to influence the behavior of those 
in e sc 00 s. We will also examine ways in which power should be used 
in the schools. 

What is being said is this: in a democratic society, ways and means 
enable larger numbers of people to exercise power, 
in communities indicate that the majority of individuals 

poHcy determination.” Although no 
Srihemf m Public schools, the 

Teachers as i? the situations are comparable, 

policy Thev aS- ^ formulation of school 

notarc. Several 

haraLmn eL end Ovsiew. have found school systems that 

those superintender.” teachers m policy making.” Griffiths found that 
judges had teachers formulaT''^* euecessful by a committee of 

those superintendents who Peli <7 to a much greater degree than did 
Ovsiew founTamo„vTw° T" 'f Both Griffiths and 

toward establishing what coX^Walh-dT 

Such a cabinet is usuallv c i * j called the superintendent’s cabinet, 
ings. grades or sub eot^rmel f” ™tts of teachers, build- 

relevant tacts on problems of m ”’ 1 “™**!' *" informal settings, considers 
meudations to the^up^^endTnTThe*^^^^^ 
this way, the teachers are vivm .1, ’ Board of education, or both. In 
selves in the power structure 
administrators using a "student cabine'l””'H°”‘''T 
of student groups meet wifli fi... elected representatives 

concern to students. Althoueh discuss problems of 

they provide the basis tor revision'nf'*m"'*®v'^'^ ™ advisory nature, 
new policy in such areas of studen. vt P™vy and the formulation of 
student hfe as intramural athletics, school 

"'SsBfc '■ 0^- York, joke 

ent" ( Unpublished PbD^^dSSr Tab‘’x^'-‘“''"'*'P 'he School Superintend- 

“>= Leon Ovsiew. 

Council, 1953). IN™ York. Metropolitan School Study 

0\ Slew, op. cit., p. 85. 
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in the matter of desegregation, although the same analysis could have 
been made of any other major problem which faces society. Dodson not 
only presents the relationship of school administrator and power struc- 
toe but indicates some paths of action for the administrator. He intro- 
duces the discussion by describing a study by Louis E. Baths of the 
teacher and the power structure of his class. Baths reported that teachers 
who had a productive climate in their classes sensed the power structure 
and played to it but that teachers with poor classroom climate were 
unable to sense the power structure of their classes. With this background. 
Dodson states: 

Likesvise svith us all, I suspect, in more ways than we would care to admt 
even if we were conscious of it, this catering to power is something with which 
we must deal. The success of an administrator depends upon his havmg a radiu- 
like equipment which senses who the power P“P''= c^h neo" 

desegregation programs the superintendent of nmvpr ner- 

ple are in his community and he svill pretty much he ave ^ p P 
sons desire. It is for this reason that Lasivell says the ‘ 

chance of most persons in a group situation. The leader s problem is largely mat 
of staying a leaL. Hence h? is tied to the wheel of 

often, k should be realized, the power persons “ “ “Sr^’^orwho 
status people, who never participate actively in X PJXr than 

never holdofBce. individuals who operate beUd 

elected officials, who ivill decide how social pto'j^ >■ 

we will be able to “run it over” such persons. In othe s they ivill go along, but 
in others movement will depend unfortunately on 

When sneaking of how administrators will have to act in fte face of 
shSes Ke power structure (in this case the issue is desegrega- 
tion) he states: 

It is also at this point that 

tuhons must either fish ” ^ ‘a^e ^e in their local community. They can 
s% of taking a posi ion defensively. In the changing pat- 

either move creatively or be pushed to structure, or they can play 

tern of power they can help ‘ J to move the community toward 

dissident aspects of power against each 
more democracy. 

ev,, • * thf. Tiped for the administrator to Imow 

These two statements point up the -l- i. worlcs Let us sum- 

the power stmctnre of the community m which he works. Let sum 

marize the points which have ve^ structure of his com- 

The school administrator should know tne power 

munity because: 

, . r in. schools svill be influenced to a great extent 

1. The ultimate direction of me schools svin 

by me community power-holders. 

ezn. f II. Who Teach." AmeHcan Unity, Vol 13, No. 5 
** Dan W. Dodson, For Those of U 
(May-June, 1935), p. 5. 

Ibid. 
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Why Diagnose Power Structure? 

Before we ask how the school administrator can diagnose the power struc- 
hire of the community in which he is working, we must ask why he should 
want to taow the power structure of that community. Two recent publi- 
cations shed Mme light on this question. It is hoped that the substance of 
the chapter thus far has indicated many reasons why the school adminis- 
trator needs to know who the community power-holders are. 

n a very exhaustive study of the power structure of a small commu- 
ly (Central Forks) and its relation to the board of education, Gold- 
stat^* of great interest to school administra- 

eithe ^nroDQsed hoard members, in this instance, were individuals 

that the deeree to power structure. It would appear 

entity is a variahU nf f \ self-perpetuating governmental 

nant power structure Al acceptability of candidates to the domi- 
board politics and /cf fh ®SO"^al apathy of the electorate to school 

challenLrto irsup^reUc;^^ 

informally coSmed'^whS^EI't^H S^oup, either formally or 


— ....luty tuiisucucea. wh 
speciCo ends through h rsS^rwJ” 

wntrol ^erlfin ^ 


& wanted to control r^rf^s^ v Hence, a chi 

red to secure the election nfik consequently, it en- 

4. For the most part, school boaril m school board positions. . . . 

in the community. Length of represented men of substance 

ceptance of the values and moral economic security, ac- 

_ P°riant qualifications for school j ° j community— all were im- 

5. Although school board m/rnK ^'’"^,‘^ndidates. 

nity" a careful eraSnttSrof thel the "commu- 

condusion that they represented perspectives leads to the 

• • - For the most pL ‘he community, 

sentation, and their interests wer? freo achieve consistent repre- 

or ummnortant. frequently looked upon either as hostile 

munif'"' develop a 

fair * American generally assort K within the com- 

*he STu ■ P"™" “P'^-des "through 

Forks need not necessarily be^arbilrai^^rtl,us? ^ Central 

To the administrator who is m 7 

free from the community power ‘o tbink that his school is 

revealing. A recent article by Dodson folln**'”'’ should be quite 

Goldhammer by relating the community nT made by 

ship." 

and School Board Member- 
' ® 1055), pp. 23-25. 
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This is a very simple procedure, and idiose school administrators who indi- 
cate that they have used it feel it has some merit. It should he just one 
device and the administrator should not depend upon it e-sclusively. 

Sociological Analysis. This type of analysis deals with determining the 
prestige groups in a community and the leaders of these groups. It is the 
procedure used in the case study of Riverdale and is also the basis for 
such studies as Yankee City and Elmtown’s Youth. In the Riverdale case 
(to be found in Part 3 of this book), we note the hierarchy of ethnic 
groups running from the “native” American to Swedish on do™ to the 
Italians and, below these, the southern whites and the The com- 

munity is divided into seven distinct social classes: the jlne old families, 
the “nouveau riche,” the “well-to-do professional class, and on through 
the “poor, but respectable” and the “no goods." The case also points out 
that certain clubs have a high prestige rating and that certain famihes are 
easily identified as the most influential. 

The school administrator can make such “ “f 
as is mentioned above through the use of the booUet, Student Status and 
Social Class.- Although this booklet was intended primarily for the use 
of classroom teachers in diagnosing the social structure of his <='^ses, it 
can be used by administrators for community f 

tains a section; “Social Class in America, which describes the c^haracter- 

istios of each class and two methods of detemimng f 

Warner’s Index of Status Characteristics. T ere ^ yt .ffeets the 

School and Social Class,” which indicates how social 

classroom. By following the procedure outlined, the 

make an analysis of his community to determine its power structure. 


Power Structures Affecting the Schools 

Our all too brief description " V", * 

Riverdale leads US to raise the quesbon. it is altogether 

.. . Th. 

inadequate. There are several power sirm. 

system, and we will look at each „,„c 

The State. Since education is a st f t in the ordcr- 

is behind each school the P°"'“ ^ * jo, example, the school year is 
liness of the programs. In Nmv ’^*,,001 yeir. There is no bicker- 

190 days long. All schools 1'“™ plLs for a school year of 

mg or argument about it. js^mnsa^ted at an annual meeting 

190 days. The business of the dutrict ryecember. Certain aspects 

held cither in May or July, not , „,o teaching of American 

of the course of study are J., Ckur (Omm- 

” Louis E. Oaths and Stephen AlirahaniOTn. 
ville, N. Y., Modem Education Scnicc, I Jail- 
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2. Members of the board of education are generally either power-holders 
or representatives of power-holders. 

3. The school actainistrator will be unable to exercise community leader- 
ship without the aid of the power-holders. 

4. Since decisions affecting the community as a whole will be made by a 

^ power-holders, the school administrator needs to know 
o ey are and how they operate in order to assess public opinion. 


How fo Diagnose Power Structure 

andvS'lVr''”’""' •“ administrator in his 

arau e hi techniques are 

li* he atm • ‘o ^“PPl-nent the obseLtions 

"S -- he 6rst entered the com- 
there is danppr nf fl. • u it ®*^^**®^ using these techniques because 

uiight result Prnnprfim- • ^ under stress, more harm than good 

ing techniques. ^ essential to the success of any of the follow- 

holders in hrc^mtunhy.^H^anrthrL'' '’°T 

process of forming a citiV^nc ® hoard of education were in the 

program. Although he had bee7™t*** *° ™ school 

he Imew the community struei immunity for three years and felt 
hnowledge. He enlisted^ihe ^ he wanted to cheek his 

planned the survey. A team of "®“hy college, and together they 
interviews. A sampline desim students was trained to do the 

was formulated. In this narfi^. i ^us^ucted, and the interview guide 
fifth household. Such questions ?s\h r’n tJecitled to interview every 
1. Would “"“Wing were asked. 

^ mty leaders^ people whom you consider to be commu- 

would )oriaH?'“ “ '^“ge in the community to whom 

■ Iea°dS“ supen-menden, of schools to be a community 

This method has the adv 

the data and trained profession^E^-.^^i^'^^® trained interviewers collect 
intendent with reliable objective t provides the super- 

information on the attitudes of th^. « ui- provides supplementary 
arc sensitive to innuendoes and trained interviewers 

Student neports. This method Xf? 

men, is verj’ interesting but has nnt been tried by some school- 

for asking students in the fifth or sixtli j '^^hdaled by research. It calls 
consider to be community leaders In^ people whom they 

names of the people whom their DarGn»n°u course, they report 

k about as community leaders. 
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amount of heat and light, and even the building itself are detemined by 
board action. These factors have so much meaning to the individual 
teachers that they influence the way in which teachers regard the board 
and what it does. Bather than' critically evaluating the work of the board, 
teachers are prone to accept any of its statements on school matters with- 

out judgment. . j. .j i 

Another source of power of the board is the power of the individual 
members of the board. This was mentioned above in reporting Gold- 
hammer’s study of community power structure and the board of educa- 
tion. An early study by Counts pointed out that board personnel consists 
predominantly of managerial, professional, and business groups. ^ Brown, 
in a recent study, generally substantiated these findings.” It is cleariy 
established that members of boards of education are members of the 
upper social classes. These are the groups which hold the power m com- 
munities. On the otlier hand, teachers are generally members of the 
lower middle and upper lower classes.” A recent study y ew i ^cm 
ined the social role of the teacher. He found that teachers were relatively 
isolated and, in spite of the high value placed on education m this coun^, 
suffered low prestige. He further pointed out Aat t ey were e j 
of lower middle class hostility and were not effective in the community 
power structure.” This accounts in part for the attitudes of teacher 
ward their board of education. We may explain this further '’X 
out that the board is looked up to by members of the comniunity since it 

is composed of the representatives of i'Zn 

whom Ae parents of the community would like to have ^mn 

emulate. The teacher, on the other hand, is an upward P™ 

socially. He does not come from a class which is looked up to in fach 

he himself usually looks down on his class. In most cases, 

from it. Much of the present drive toward “professionalism te^g 

probably could be traced to the above. It is implicA 

teacher groups that if they could attain a 

enjoyed by dLors and lawyers, they would rise m 

■ae belief is that this would bring ^ of professtenal- 

the social ladder. This is not the place to debate tne js B 

ism. The point being made is that the drive is present, mdicatmg a desire 

"George Counts, The Soctol 

Educational Monographs (Chicago, Umversi y laofrds” American School Board 
Robert H. Brown, “The Composition of bchooi do . 

Journal, Voh 129 (August, 1954), T,,-_i,over “Teachers and the StraliE- 

"SeeHollingshead,%.ri(.,p.l92jW.Ibw^BroQto^^^^^ 

cation of American Society,’ Harvard .. rpUo Yearbook of Education: 1953, 

257-267; Robert W. Richey, “The United Evans arid Brothers, 1953), 

cd. Robert K. Hall, N. Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys (L 

pp. 203-228. , ^ , . p„.u„e of the Public School Tc.acher in 

=> Esho E. Newhill, “The Social Bok and P^bg ‘ University, 1952). 

the Social Structure" ( Unpublished Ph.D. dusertaUon, byrac 
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history and New York State history. Behind each local board of education 
is the state, and the rulings the board makes can be backed up with this 
irrepressible power. 

The Local Community. Although the state has primary control over the 
SC 00 s, t e ocal community determines in large part the nature of the 
school. Ib mores and customs dictate the attitude of teachers toward stu- 
tho I toward teachers, and the atmosphere of the 

school. The local community can tvithhold funds or can be very generous. 

Srr classroom, that is, the extent to 

its l 7 thorhlTT.!‘“h‘''T ^'*ongh it does this through 

verbally, the povver“of the 00™“,;,!''“" " 

iZs his authors Through it. the school admiLtrator 

over the staff is Penenll ^ power which the board exercises 

lations of the hofrd itself The no ^ education law and the rules and regu- 
hers of the board itself whose ™ 

the community or in some e. in turn stems from their position in 

the source of power in n. f personalities. Let us consider 

why the board can exercise ''^*'”** specific reasons 

of a school? ™ power over the faculty and student body 

it hires him. Thif in feeU nf Power over the teacher when 

the board holds the power to dv to the power situation. In addition, 
the power to hire and fire carrlp'^ urge the teacher. The body which holds 
of Its rulings, suggestions or weight with regard to any 

suggestion will be considered tnT''’"''‘ “ ndvooate. Its slightest 
There are several othfr watst 

that tend to make its emulovepu ^o^rd controls those factors 

as the most immediate effect factors which 

judgment on salary raises rests with 11.° ®^ teachers is salary. Final 

schcdnle in effect fa a schod dtef" ®^®®®‘'®”- The salary 

(sometimes within state-nrescribed^l' “ f '’'® '^“vretion of the board 

requires the consent of the board which ' ®’'®”S® “ the schedule 

board and the teachers must be , '”®T ^‘^'^aons between the 

act favorably on salary issues Thr.,h '® Per^uade the board to 

persuade the community to force 1 '™?'"’®,'“ “ fe^ the teacher to 

former course of action is so much nrefL.^n'^ to increase salaries. The 

is rarely tahen. In those school disWcb^i!! teachers that the latter 
granted by a vote of the board Althn""*!.' c '^eie laws, tenure is 
recommendaUon of tl.e adminisfaator t!!® ®°™“% “ct on the 

are die ultimate power-liolders. The ™ 7 .* '®^® ‘’*® eetion and 
largely the province of tlie board. SuTrt' 7 ®" ®f employment are also 

wngs as classroom equipment. 
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In these paradigms, the key point might very well he the first. The 
school superintendency has been a highly nomadic position. The pattern 
has been for men to start in small communities and work their way into 
larger ones, serving only as much time in each as was needed to build a 
satisfactory record. They stay in the smaller communities only long enough 
so that it does not look as though they were fired. It could be mentioned 
that all forty leaders listed by Hunter =>» had lived in the community for 
a long period of time and that most were lifelong residents. It appears 
that an obstacle to superintendents* achieving a power status in the com- 
munity is the nomadic trend which the position seems to have taken. 

Administrative power over subordinates has been misused by many. 
Hunter describes ways in which those in authority treat the re atiye y 
powerless group which he calls the understructure. Although e escri es 
the power structure of a community, his words are of value to use in our 
analysis. He states: 


The method of handling the relatively powerless ‘onT ta 

the pressures previously described-warnings, intimidations, ’ , 

extreme cases, violence. In some cases the method may 'f '“Xe h” 

all sources of support for the individual, including his jo -nmniunitv as 
income. The principle of “divide and rule” is as applicable in the community 
it is in larger units of political patterning and it is as eiiective. 


Conditions Modifying the School Power Structure 

We should not get the idea that the power structure 
been describing is fixed and unchanging. It is, just as is E ffect 

of constant flux. There are many conditions now in opera i 
the power relations of school people. There are a so ‘ 
conditions which will modify the power structure in e 
take a look at some of these modifying conditions. phanuing 

Teacher Shortage. This one factor is of great taportance jn^^angmn 
tbe power structure of education. You will note, in rnany about 

Part 3, that whenever the administrator has to make ^ deoisioybou 
felting a teacher go, he must always — f 

replacing him. This scarcity has increased nrlministrator the 

bas brought about a change in the viewpoint of the admm« 
board, .and the community. In the 1930 s, t e e , attitude 

teachers gave rise to the attitude that anyone ^ present shortage is 
carried with it a certain amount of '.jin„^to his presUge. 

demonstrating the value of only r«if factor) in bringing 

The shortage is also a factor (possibly the y 

*** Hunter, op. cit., p. 11. 
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to improve the social status of the teacher. Certainly a higher social status 
would improve the power relationship of the teacher with the board of 
education. 

The School Administrator. The school administrator derives his power 
directly from the board of education. He is "strong” to the degree that the 
board allows him to use the power which it has by law and by virtue of 
its position in the community. 

In all the examples of board-controlled factors mentioned above, the 
school administrator acts as liaison between the board and the faculty. 
From the beginning of a teacher’s career, the administrator is the one who 
selects a teacher from a group of candidate and recommends him to the 
board of education. Likewise, the recommendation to put a teacher on 
tenure or to discharge him or to withhold or increase the salary increments 
is always made by the school administrator. By having control of these 
vital influences, his power over the teachers becomes very great. More 
than one teacher, upon having an argument with his principal, comes up 
short wth the thought, "He can fire me!” This control needs to be used 
wisely and judicially by the administrator if he is to release the creative 
talents of his staff. He should act in such a manner as to ease the threat 
to his teachers that this control gives him. 

noted earlier in this chapter that there is some disagreement in 
in a “ superintendent exercises 

intendent. ® ®ut that the amount of power exercised by super- 

us to ash whv """ community to community immediately causes 

uiti than more power in theLmmu- 

Hnnter's postulates'Ld L^rnhw intomm™*®'’' ^¥”8 

holders in crpnproi T f mtoimation we now have about power- 

en hoTdtac much urn “ • T*™'' P'^^gms. one of a supersLnd- 
enS holdli S uC " 1 “’"'"""‘'y “d ‘he other of a superintend- 

in the nature of hypolhLs^M^uDo^' Pf ‘"'’‘8™' however, are 

need to be tested Srther ^ hnnwledge and would 


SUTEIUNTENDENT: 

High Po^^'En-IIOLDER 

1. Has had long tenure in position. 
(May be lifelong resident of com- 
munity.) 

2. Is financially independent. 

3. lias the b.acking of one or more 
powerful groups in the community. 

4 . Has high social standing, probably 
in lower upper class. 


Superintendent : 

Low Power-holder 
!• had short tenure in position. 
(Has been nomadic, having been 
m several communities.) 

' dependent upon his 

3. Attempts to represent all of the 
people. 

4. Has social standing in the upper 
roj die class but originated in a 
lower class. 
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Increased Community Interest in Schools. There are at present time 
somewhat more than 10,000 citizen groups in the country They are inter- 
ested in and are studying the problems of education and are commg to 
realize more and more the importance of good teaching. As these com- 
munity groups act to solve the problems of the teacher sho^ge. they 
will act to increase salaries, improve worldng condihons, and raise the 

status of teachers. , 

Human Relations Trend. There has been an inweased emphasis on 
human relations in industry and business which has been reflected m om 
schools. This movement has encouraged a fuller awareness of the value 
and worth of individuals and has caused all concerned to ‘O' ^ improve 
relations between administrator, teacher, and board 

result of the movement has been the general improvement of the atmos- 

There has been considerable grovv^ in^e 
membeisMp and power of teacher organizations m recent ^ 

point is intLsting in light of Hunters postulate concerning pmver stac- 

Le. He points out that since power is a nec^saiy ^ 

oreanism we must learn to use it rather than try to eliminate it. To repeat 
his%ostuiate: “Power of the indivndual must be 

tional, clique, or institutional patterns to be effective. ApparenUy. 
teachers are beainnina to realize that Hunter is right 
ifh^ ^tn dmonsLled that teachers actuaUy increase Ae amount of 

pm er Aey ^n v”:id when Aey band “-Sf X^ti^n a^t 
L demoLated Aat when eTeH 

ciation, Aey ^res^t pre^sm^ at A pointed out, people can only be 
pressure of their o\vn.’’ As numer whnn thev 

assured a voice in policy determinaUon and ^ 

do band togeAer. ^ere Aese groups are not present, we find a lack 

power influence. W activity has brought with it a change 

The increase m membership and si„ce 1976 

in relations between teachers and »„,pl,prs as a eroiin and 

has been toward greater this tendon^ because 

Ac administration. Many the^tcachers group. Tliey never 

thev- want to feel that Aey fte head man in their sehool. 

^ be b^use of Ac P°"'“ J* administration in all probability 

This trend tmv.-ud group bargain, g ^ ^ organized 

will grow rather Aan decease. It > ^ necessary to talk on even 

poup that the “‘^^ooUd^istralors staid recognize tl.e 

Hunter, on. cU., p. 24S. r-J„ralion Aliociation aJ an Intrrrst Croup; 

■■Ceorcc A. Male "Tho 2 ( lOS:). pp. I=M53- 

1531-1030,- to Dinerforion Abtrat,. \ a U. ' 
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about salary increases. Clark has indicated that the average salary of 
instructional staff members has risen $806 in the past five years. There 
is no indication that the trend toward higher salaries has slackened off. 
In terms of salaries and power structure, we have one other very signifi- 
cant fact to note. This is the decrease in the gap between salaries paid to 
classroom teachers and administrators.*® Decreasing the gsp while in- 
creasing the general level of salaries will tend to improve the status of the 
teachers in the power structure of both the school and the community. 

Teacher Tenure. The granting of tenure to teachers and some adminis- 
trators has acted to decrease the arbitrary use of power on the part of 
the board and school administrators. Since a teacher on tenure cannot 
normally be discharged unless cause is demonstrated or the position 
abolished, the power of the teacher has been strengthened. This power 
^re ecte in at least t^vo ways: the first, and most important, has been 
e over-all increase in spirit, aggressiveness, and confidence which has 
me wi jo security; the second has been the change in the way the 
administrator treats the teacher. ^ ^ 
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5. Work out a method of involving more people in the power structure of 

^ 6. Do Goldhiunmer’s conclusions about the hoard of education in Central 
Forks hold true for your hoard of educaUon? If not, how do they diiteri' _ 

7. On what community issues do you, as an administrator, have to tisn or 
cut bait”? What group (or groups) is forcing your hand? 

8. How do you, as an administrator, feel about the increasing power oi 

teachers organizations? , , , . i 

9. What particular factors have increased or decreased teacher prestige iii 

your community in the past five years? . j •• tUo 

^ 10. Will teachers organizations ever become as strong m education as the 

unions are in industry? If not, why not? 
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with them. This has been the pattern in other aspects of our society and 
there is every indication that it will be the pattern in education. 


SUMMARY 

Power IS the word we use to describe the acts of men going about the 
business of moving other men to act in relation to themselves or in rela- 
tion to organic or inorganic things. As such, it is one of the most basic 
concepts to understand if we are to discuss human relations in an adminis- 
^ative frame of reference. Power is not always seen in the same guise. 
.. definite types of power: force, domination, and manipula- 

categories of residual power in a culture. These 
a m erence, which indicates how the culture has considered 

cent oTul' power in the past; psychological con- 
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' According to the concept of authority that we have just formulated, we 
note that authority, or the outward manifestation of power, takes the form 
of institutions. Therefore, it would be more nearly correct to state, as does 
Duhin, that "authority is institutionalized power.”' Going one step further 
in our analysis, we can state, with Hunter, that “authority, as institutiona - 
ized power, sits astride latent force.”' In other words, when we speak of 
authority, we are talking about the institutionalized form which the latent 
forces in community living assume. We have forces that cause people to 
live together under law, and the police force is the institution which has 
been created to see that this is done. The people have desired to have 
their children educated, and the school is the institution which has been 
formed to do the job. These are two examples which illustrate the point. 
There is a latent force, power, and there is the institution riding astride 
the power, authority. 


AUTHORITY IN THE SCHOOLS 

It may be that we have oversimplified the concepts of authority and 
power and conveyed the impression that there exists nae power, wi 
'its institutions exerting overwhelming and uncontrollable force. In th 
connection, let us look at the school. We know that education is a state 
function and that in the local school district the board of education is he 
agent of the state. We say that the stale holds the power to 
field of education. It creates boards of education, which are institutions 
These boards hire administrators, teachers, and nonleaching personnel to 
implement the authority of the boards. The estabhshes pol c.^ 

and the chief school administrator is responsible for *e execution of t e 
policies. The authority of the administrator fiows d 

chain of command composed of assfatant or associate 
and principals. Within the framework of board policy, the will of the 
chief school administrator is the will of the school system. 

Anyone familiar with schools knows that tlie above 
true. There are often modificaUons in the authority of “dministrato n 
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Human Relations and Authority 


In the preceding chapter, we investigated the power structure of com- 
munities and schools. We noted that power is a latent force which brings 
those individuals in the power struc- 
• IS e avior will be the subject of our investigation in this chapter, 
lor ““i" importance arise when the school administra- 
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The next five factors are listed in the follorving order: = 

4 The Barents of the children in the schools exert both friendly and im- 
iiiffldly pressures upon the administrator and he cannot escape their influence 

T We'^^SltTn to Ihelctals exercise an influence upon the ad^is.trator s 

Lme of the objectives of the school ^tem rvdl ti^es of 

6 All the neople of the school district exercise then authority at times or 
schTOl dectiom a^d at all other times through the sensitivity of the admmistra- 

school practice, the administrator must rnove ivith care m those matters wm 
seem to he rooted deeply in community me. 

The importance of the eighth factor cannot be -ereniph-«^d ^nd ^ 
he dealt tvith in greater detafl in o*er sections.^ to s^v ' 
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accepts the delegation of authority from the board to much the same 
extent as he accepts authority from those whom he leads. The democratic 
leader must gain the consent of die governed. 

The authority to which a school administrator is subjected is a com- 
plex and many-handed organism. According to Hagman and Schwartz 
there are nine factors of the scdiool-community matrix which bear on the 
authority of the school administrator. These are stated as follows : * 


1. The board of education is a principal conditioning body of administra- 
tive decision and action. Through policy, formally and informally established, 
the board holds control over the administrator’s activity and at the same time 
delegates to him authority which he may use in meeting his assigned responsi- 
bilities. 


2. The instructional staff, through which the administrator must work to 
accomplish the purposes of the school system, applies subtle or obvious sanctions 
against the administrator s activity. His authority as titular leader of the schools 
will not be challenged because the authority is thought attached to the position 
not to the person. But in order that his leadership may be effective, he must 
secure lus authority in the teaching group by grant of authority from it. The 
aullionty of the group is therefore the source of the authority which gives him 
10 role of leader in fact as well as in name. Should he fail to win his place in 
le group, to the extent that he falls, the group will subvert his will that they 
perform n the direction of the ends which he holds as ends for the school 
organization. 

custodians and others, if 

niisliment of * t^^ general school effort can assist greatly in the accom- 

Scs nblv to'll^ ' the noLstriotional staff is 
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by the group in which the authority is being exercised. This has been weU 
stated by Benne: " 

Authority always involves the exercise of power, ‘^Xh'/of'fte 
mately in some degree upon the acceptance by the subiecls of the ^ g^t 
bearer to obedience rvitUn some definable, though not always clearly delmed 
field of conduct or belief. Those who define auAonty as__ power to enfor e 
obedience” often neglect this peculiar ch^acter of ^™an „P°7‘7' ^ ^ 

who define authoritf as the "right of the bearer to obedrence 
power of compulsion which operates in the rvrdespread 
Larer of authority as "right” and the power of the sanctions which this 
ceptance authorizes. 


BEHAVIOR AND AUTHORITY 

The importance of the topic of authority to th^e study of human relations 
is evident in observing the behavior of people both m positions 
ity and in subordinate positions. We are concerned ivith the 
u™. What are the differences in behavior which are due to “ 

authority roles? Does the fact that a person is ^ 

alter hh behavior because he fills a higher authonty 
teacher? Does the fact that a teacher 

superintendent affect the teachers behavior? It is not 
havior of the hvo in relation to each other that concern ^ 
of each in relation to others in the comrnumty is also o 
iviU not be able to test the differences between groups of ““ 

superintendents in any statistical manner, but we iv^be able to 
studies in which differences in behavior have been observed. 


Behavior of People in Authority 
As school administrators we need 

fiUing of a roj^e high ™ and a 

Simon has defined authonty m term descripUve of behavior 

subordinate. This use of the terra beLviorial relaUon- 

gives us our lead into the transmits decisions with the 

ship as follows: “The s«P^°'' subordinate. Tlio subordi- 

expectation that they ivill t® determined by thcm."» 

nate c.xpccts such d®®'^®^’ j'^^j^^bat unless this type of behavior is 
Simon goes so far as to mgardicss of the "paper 

C-xhibited, there is no authontj rc 1 

theory of organization. j authority react to their 

It is obvious, however, tliat not all lioiucrs 

.. Atithoriiv." Tcecticrs CoWfge Bcccrd. \'oL 
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the administrator more than lay opinion, locally held, even if the latter results 
in considerable pressure upon the schools. The school activity is likely to reveal 
in every area the attention paid to what is thought to be professionally approved. 

It can be seen that the behavior of the school administrator is both 
restrained and encouraged by a variety of factors, Of course, there is the 
added factor of the administrator himself. He does not ride astride these 
influences without influencing them to some extent He is not a neutral 
factor; nor is he strictly a catalyst. He does not influence events without 
himself being influenced; nor does he act solely as a result of outside fac- 
tors. The success of the administrator is a function of his skill in working 
with the diverse authorities of the school-community matrix. His task is 
not merely that of a compromiser but that of an engineer. He needs to 
see w^ ere the school is going and then weigh the influences upon its 
irection and act so as to attain the objective in the most expeditious 
manner. ^ 

The demands of the various authorities in the school and community 

Harvard School 

eonceminrr .1^ H® soliclted Information from school board members 

tions He ? confronted in their posi- 

tions, He reports the following: >« 

manW dilfpul "“zens had de- 

Other types of courses- received demands for 

ers, whfle 12? were confronfpH j opinions of certain teach- 

more freely; 69? received comnlai^'r teachers be allowed to speak 

assay tlie^opiLon^ofhis'Tomm''' ^‘^’"‘“Strator be able to 

by tiking a vote. As noted ^^^ely decide an issue merely 

tendency tor administrator to b^' “ observable 

profession than by that of the local*"'”"* ’*'‘*°Hty of the 

in educational matters, whil We Certainly, 

ing research, a sounder judgment can h? '“"S penetiat- 

ity of the profession than on the basis of the author- 

skill of the administrator is conf'^”^ community. The 

hcirarchy of authority in a partioulfr his abUity to determine a 
ibis judgment. He must turn th f on the basis of 
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^ ® large e.\tent by his acceptance 


'» Time (April II, 1353), p. 48. 
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ceptance of his authority by others is. in part at least, conditioned by his 
personal characteristics. Some administrators inspire great faith and con- 
Hdence in their followers and. as a resnlt, can exercise far more power 
than their position normally permits. 

The typical staff organization, mode of exercising authority, and staff 
obedience for each of the three types of anthority is depicted by Dubin 
in the following chart. 


Typical 

Type of organization 

authority of staff 

Rational Bureaucracy 


Typical mode of 
exercising authority 
Rational delegation 


Traditional Retainers 

Charismatic Personal 

staff, servants 


Ad hoc delegation 

Directly, 

no delegation 


Staff is 
obedient to 
Legally established, 
impersonal order 
Person of leader 
Idealized person of 
leader 


The development of Western civilization has been 
ascendency of the rational type of authority and the gra ua ec ° 
the traditional and the charismatic. So, too, has t e organiza ion 
administration of the American public schools. This has ° . 

bureaucratic organization of the sta0, the raUonal de ega ion o X’ 

and obedience to the legally established, irnpersona or er. 
cussing bureaucracy, we should be careful of the co”"® L,?.vnste 
the teL. To most people, bureaucracy smacks of inefRc.ency “d w“ste 
As it is used here, the direct opposite meaning of the 
terms of wide historical perspective, modern-day ureaucr. y 
advanced system of orgiinization yet devised to do the 'voA of man. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that there are many wea -nesses i 
cratic organization. One of these weaknesses is vitally important 
educational administration. 


Impersonality of Bureaucratic Behavior 

Administrators in a 

position and not primarily to „„„ i„ the position. In 

a Icgiancc primarily to P" “ „„,hority from the posi- 

positmn of superintendent or pnncipa and no ^ 

mobility of superintendents, this is n problems faced by 

dition brings about one of the 1-“* j rd.ations with 

American school administrators— tiic i b 


p. lOT. , , r^,t^shin (New Vork, Harper, 1930), p. 57. 
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roles in the same manner. In fact, because of individual differences, they 
would seem to react in different ways. There are, however, some general 
groupings within which we can place various kinds of authority holders 
in order to examine some of their characteristic behavior. It should be 
borne in mind that there is, most often, an overlapping of types of author- 
ity. One type in its basic form is rarely observed. Dubin distinguishes 
three types of authority in his discussion of this topic: 

1. that which is based upon rational grounds; 

2. that which is based upon traditional grounds; 

3. that which is based upon charismatic grounds (derived from charisma, 

the gift of grace”). * 


Authority based upon rational grounds rests on the belief that the posi- 
tion is the center of authority and that the sanction for this authority rests 
^ y constituted law and order. The personal characteristics of the indi- 
i<!* nr^ ®oretica ly do not influence the amount or type of authority that 
traces ^ouVs Pulitzer Prize novel, The Caine Mutiny, illus- 

authorirvbp^ authority. In it, Captain Queeg exercises his 

suDuosed ' IS inherent in his position. His own weaknesses are not 

officers and factors affecting the subordination of his 

to this concent nf thoroughly subscribe 

suture 0 X f ^ mutiny. The authority 

be the Naw is tb organization, which in this case, happens to 

raUtuuTtoitv^ is based upon 

fill its lop positioL who wIlT* iisolf to choose men to 

Authority based nnn * ^ expectations of the position, 

and a legitimate sense of ‘V derives from a long history 

of this type. ighlness. Any monarchy is the prime example 

followtr'lLlTe iZdK 8"”"’'^" ■■“t" “Pon ‘he belief of 

may, and usually do, believe IhS 'characteristics. They 

other people, that he is over and above all 
In education we would exnpof fk • i 
authority to be the rotionnl. ofe w^T ’ j 

intendent to exercise his anfK«.^» would expect the super- 

defined powers and responsibilMra™H^° ® 

he has the required knowledge and Jkilh S'* POsiUon because 

the position is clearly defined and he rational because 

essary to fill that position. His aulhoritv^o*u*'"°T ®‘^®® 
personal characteristics. This howeveT ■ conditioned by his 

of most administrators is both rafinnn’l*^ 'P*'® authority 

which a school administrator exerts is /™,‘'^“'™atio. The authority 
„ „ ‘a bis position, but the ac- 

” Uubin op. cit., p. 196. 
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When he speahs, he addresses the whole group. He doesn’t listen too 
closely to the comments of the other members of the council. Whenever 
he makes a point, he is very careful to defend himself. His reaction to 
their comments on his argument is one of self-defense. 

In considering the behavior of the two men, we might, at first, be 
inclined' to attribute these differences in behavior to differences in per- 
sonality. But this is not so; for if we were to look in on a meeHng of the 
new principal and his faculty, we would find him acting in very much the 
same way that the superintendent acted in his council meeting. There 
would be some small differences to be sure, but basically their behavior 
would be the same. 

The reasons why the two men behaved differently in one situation ^t 
similarly when each occupied a similar position are provided, in part, by 
current research. Bales, in his study, observes that groups may display 
differentiation according to several criteria and that each member of a 
group will occupy a position with regard to these criteria. The folloivmg 
are adopted from his bases: 

1. The diEEerenUal degree to which members have access to resources. 

2. The differenUal degree to which they have control (power) over other 

3. The differential degree to which they have importance or 

4. The differential de|ree of soUdarity or identification each has with the 

group. 

' It is clear that in the council meeting the new prindpal has no access 

to resources that are not available to everyone else. He has htt e no 

power over anyone else in the group; he has little or no ™portance o 

prestige as far as the council is concerned; and, since he is new, ho 

not yet achieved a feeling of solidarity or identification f 

WitL his o,vn faculty group, his posiUon is quite different 

is more like tliat of the superintendent in the council 

his position in the faculty group in relation to Bales s ^ 

lion! we note, first of all, Uiat he has more access to f “ 

any member of his faculty. In fact, he is the one " "f , 

tl“r 7S!fadminis«;or o^eV'suCdinati'nd that discussion 

s™urdbcapplicablehcre..Thc^^^^^^^^^ 

whU Hb sclm^ ^oup and there- 
fore has identified more with his facu t j ‘ „,e 

Cartwright and Zander, m reviewing tlic rcsc. rc i 

Rolicrt F. Dales, “A Tlavrrtical DU 

Crimp Dyrwmici. cd. Dotwin Cartwtight ami AMn ianu 
Teterjon, 1053), pp. 33-30. 

See a)x)\e, pp. 114-115. 
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the staff and community.” It has been reported in several studies, notably 
those of Bakke and Homey, drat bureaucracy breeds impersonality. 
This has given rise to an evil which is just being recognized in the public 
schools. The administrator, being tuned to a norm of impersonality, be- 
haves in such a way as to minimize personal relationships with teachers, 
parents, and students. He categorizes instead of dealing in a personal 
manner with each problem. The individual becomes lost as the super- 
intendent deals with “a first-year teacher” or “a truant” or “a trouble- 
making parent. Merton summarizes this problem as follows: 


Since functionaries minimize personal relations and resort to categorization, 
e pecuharUies of individual cases are often ignored. But the client who, quite 
mderstandably, is convinced of the “special features” of his own problem often 
jec s 0 such categorical treatment. Stereotyped behavior is not adapted to 
orp individual problems. The impersonal treatment of affairs which 

of ° personal significance to the client gives rise to the charge 

of arrogance and ‘haughtiness^ of the bureaucrat. 


“pupil” for the word "client” here, we 
xv 1 ^ ascription of the reaction of the school-oriented person to 

fonterwn?,T^. ""ho visits the schcol is not 

as a kindero. t''"® iteated as one of a large group of the public or even 
“duo lx " ‘0 be regarded as an indi- 

individual To ^ evidence that the school is treating his child as an 
relations this ^ school administrators practice good human 

ovlol. bureaucratic ofganizatiL is being 


Behavior end Amount of Authority 

that exist in thrpol , ®'P'"* “ clarifying the relationships 

on a meeting of thp ^ ™ organization. Suppose we look in 

:em. The coLlt ^ 

intendents, and seven nrf * i ^openntendent, two assistant super- 
thirty years old. who has l, ’ **'® Prinuipals is a young man, 

course of the meetinv the ' “PP®"*®'! bis position. During the 

does talk, he directs hi. Principal doesn’t say very much. When he 

ful not to be critical of fh'™l!* *“ **'® ^“Permtendent. He is very care- 
intently to the superintende . i ^“P’® ®‘ *® *®bl'i- Ho bst™" very 
point. On the other hand fi! a^ees with him on practically every 
® *operintendent behaves quite differently. 
”See above, Ch. 1 . ^ 

York, Dutton, 1934). 

IS \V, ''■“‘“n. "BureaucialS^'’^ °f Wew York, Norton, 1937). 

18, No, 4 (May. ^ 5 ““““He Structeu and Personality," Sokd Form Vol. 
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nuriiuii fvciwiiwii- , 

from him. and never had to face reality squarely. f™srontine.vj broken 
occasionally as we know; the storm follovving the dismrs al of General 
MacArthur is a case in point.) Moley was led to comment that a presi- 
dent, despite ample facilities, lives in an atmosphere of ^ 

never world.” Katz, in his study of top executives, was led to a similar 

conclusion: 

skills of integrating group interests and activities inio 

The paradox which is constructed is discussed '’y 

happening is that as a person “ he"increase in power over 

over the people in the ranks increases. ^ , „ncitinn At the same 

people is probably ‘"f'rth’rremwed h the people over 

■sisr; -CIS rh-csi" »Mn .h. . 

although this need not be a certain outcome. 

Subordinates in Authority Systems 

1 rr 1, ..n nithoritv role on persons in leadership 

pioSrs’.: 

“L. h., „.a .h. 

defined as the power ® in,s out that in every authority 

others.” =" In discussing this con Tl.o superior frames deci- 

situation there is a superior and r u ^ed. “The subordinate expects 

sions and anticipates that they will be M owed^ oharaeter- 

such decisions, and his conduct IS dete^med^^^ 

istie behavior of a subordinate is • P ^ critic.al facilities and 

behavior is such that he holds in a c) „ decision. It 

waits for his superior ‘o e.xpressi ^ In other 

should be noted that this is no • > subordinate exchange places, 

words, there are times when the s p nuthority over another; then. 

In certain situations, one person ntaj 

!• Ibid., p. 230. EBcctIvc Mlminlitralor," llcrturd Builarn lirvicu:. 

=' nolxTt L. Kate. "SUll! of an El «uvo 
Vd. 3.3, No. 1 (Janua^-Fobmao-, 1055). p. -> 

*• Op. cit., pp. 13-1"* 

Simon, op. cit.. p* 125. 
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power structure, discuss the different behaviors of various position hold- 
ers.^^ They point out that a persons position in the communication struc- 
ture determines to whom he can speak and from whom he can receive 
information. How well an individual can satisfy his needs for acceptance 
and affection will depend, at least in part, on his position in the power 
structure. Likewise, his position determines what he can do, his space of 
free movement, how autonomous he can be, and how subject he is to 
arbitrary control by others. 

We have noted the general effects of position in the power structure on 
)e avior. We shall now observe how top executives, people with a great 
(ieal of authority, behave and contrast this with the way in which people 
with very little authority behave. We shall also try to indicate ways in 
which the negative effects of this behavior can be offset. 


Behavior of Top Administrators 

^ ^ advances higher and higher on the scale 

reVard Sm Sii" Does his behavior change? Do people 

school admin'ct ^ questions apply equally as well to the chief 

school adminkt \ ° things which a newly appointed chief 

tSip, X ”’’1" - that his rela- 

change, If he allerrmf.^ ntcmbers of the faculty undergo an abrupt 
before assumin? hi. ^ "maintain the relationship he had established 

versation - 7 “' he notices that the topic of con- 

changes. Then too thp f c ®^™osp^ere of the group also 

which preclude contacts with th T "“he demands on his time 

As mL rise in the htamhv P"™“^ 

that they become more and bonly, there is considerable evidence 

organization. But the increased 
responsible for this predicament Zilh^^^ 

our society the greater the authnrti t '^’‘ample, has found that in 

he is from the impacts of reahw- ^n “ ‘h" sheltered 

aMoley in a very interesting owr,™ phenomenon is discussed by 

formi presides Hai^ 

president read newspapers favorable f Jl- article points out that the 
who knew what he wanted to hear ” tnlW received reports from people 
„ . . . , ’ others who wanted favors 

« ^rt^vnght and Zander, op. cit.. p, 424. 

H™W.,Vo!’'2,^Blm!’N’o. sTimJ. "'"M Federation of Mental 

** Raymond Molev. Vt!:. .. . ' 


•••. .4., xjuu. iNo. o iiyoO}, pp 18.17 reaeratton of iU. 

.. r PP. =^36-237. 

ci'^P'cc “3 will be disJ^Sssed ktet in this 
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needed, tut which they could not have hecause of a lack ^ 

on the part of the local district. All schools were requested to send this 
dateto the research office. Of the 450 central schools, not one school re- 

^°Dot arfficideS todicttetMt the central schools of New York State 
were adequately financed? Does it me^ that the 

amount of money they desired merely by askmg for it? Not at Wtat 
rS happened w^ this: all of the school admi^trators ^d W J 

called the “rule of anticipated reactions. 

previous e.xpenence. It tne circurow , , , ^ respond in the 

Bon and the res^e ^ administrative decisions are made 

same way agam. Th^ we see how m y jpusiration. The author- 

in education. The above ease ^ e.«rcised. 

ity of the puhUc was so great * the effects of authority on 

This is an important pomt m oiu telieve that no authority is 

the behavior of subordinates. Many applied. The 

being exercised n^e- sanctions ^f^some ^ ,„,„,^ate is. the 

.b™a,.w.,».,h.ch^"KS 

and, in so domg, surrender * ^ other characterisPcs 

The subordinate m a P^er subordinate wants to 

which should be noted. There teharior. This is usually under- 
influence the power-holder to c ang svords. the subordinate does 

taken in a nondirective mannen 1 ^ iadicate by indirect methods 

not “come right out wuth it. ohanve. He is quite deferential and 

that he would like the power- ^ interpreted as a sign of 

will not direedy state his ".j^older and tends to make him dis- 

weakness and indecision by th p 

regard the subordinate. wdinales to ape tlio beharior of tliose 

There is also a tendency for similarity in the beharior 


in power.** In school sj'stems, wc 


»* Simon, op. cH.. P- 129- Frill n«lk “"'I 


of Power** in Cartwiigfit 
** llHd., pp. 
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with a change in situations, the relationship may be reversed. However, 
although this is an accurate theoretical statement, it is not generally 
observed to occur in formal organizations. As was pointed out in Chapter 
5, the hierarchical structure in most formal Organizations cannot easily he 
forgotten or changed. So it is with authority. The superintendent of a 
school for example, is the person in authority. Even though he might 
indicate that he would like to assume a subordinate role in a particular 
situation ,t would be very difficult for one of his faculty members to 
assume the superior role. . ^ 

ofYubordinTt*"" eonditions of authority emerging as far as the behavior 
I Sedtt authority is 

iX 1 f ^ continually, 

ituttton haT; As the 

toe Pf f"' - being in authLty. At one 

coTdiUonTna mL Vf of authority and no 

On the olhfr han^'f ®’Tcctance of obedience will occur. 

can be observed » The d o" *be part of the subordinates 

concern trhtl alint^rfm “bey is of great 

school adopt such an ° ^ subordinates in 

their right te express free ‘°w«d their superiors, they are giving up 
any consideration and in evT' ^ ^ opinion, then, which will receive 

bc^that of the orin auttorr?;:: 

would be abandoned. The scLnl L intelligent, critical thinking ' 

receptiveness to the ideas of his “'"btrator should strive to develop a 
authority whenever it is feasible Thfa "''Ranging positions of 

nates to exercise their power of critioaWI. Permit his subordi- 

and ideas were referred to them eeght freely whenever decisions 


Rule of Anticipated Reactions 
In the summer of 1953 the C 

poup composed of the central scliMb ® ''°-°perative study 

the problem of financing public education ™''‘’ '‘"dying 

appeal to the stale legislatme for an g"tt“g r^dy an 

It was thought that one way in which *c “'"‘"'"‘d appropriation, 

be made was to ask all of the central n ™ 'f"*" "Id could 

items w-hich were cut from the budv^° V“ ™ "h °f 

thought that this would constitute a lit nf ^ii c meeting. It was 

" of the things which schools 

°° '’'“I™ "> Antiiorily," 

cnil smaU govenu^cnia'/Sli'm “ “"“hdated school district usually composed of sev- 
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However, the patterns of operation in delegating and sharing functions cut 
across these fL arbitrary classifications of duties. A 
drawn by describing general patterns of delegating and ^ 

listing the individual functions which formed 

lowing five charts and brief descriptions are generalized patt^s that clurf 
school administrators follow in handling certam fimctions. The functio^ 
so Lndled are listed in random order following the description of each 
pattern. The legend for the five charts is as foUows. 

Schools in which the chief school afainistiator assumes full 
responsibility for the performance of the function. 

Schools in which the responsibility for the performance of the 
I function is shared by the chief school adm.mstrator. 


ADA Average daily attendance. 

General Pattern A 



1 . 3 4 5 6 

ADA (in hundreds) 

, j the chief school administrator com- 

In only a few isolated cases does schools, he generally 

pletely delegate these schools, about 30 per cent of 

performs them himself. Even m (he following twelve 

the administrators assume sole r p 

functions: . , , r 

I. tel 

1 . V"-r.lES"r a i*.. 

3. Determination of financim board for cmplo)’menl of non- 

4. Selection and rccommendauon to me 

leaching staff to the board for cmplo>'mcnt of tcach- 

5. Selection and recommendation 

ing staff personnel. for tx>lio' formulation and re%'ision. 

0. necommendalions to the boMd ^ public commumca- 

7. Preparation of infonnat.on to be ms 

tion media. „«ntrachinc pcrsoTincl. 

8. Counseling leaching and nontcaclung p- 
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of the superintendent and members of the central staff, which extends to 
mannerisms voice, gesture and, sometimes, clothing. This is known as the 
tendency of subordinates to "contage” from superiors. 

delegation of authority 

•>»= fo" non of successful institutional 
XtaeT- th T *'*6’'“' ‘yPe of organization yet 

of amh organization, in which there is rational dele- 

S“u1 imc d ™‘>> ‘hi* mothod of delegation we have 

Stt d^s of '’"'‘=8“““” •'y ‘ho loader of the organization, 

trato f rnetd .T- particularly chief school adminis- 

for eSXlf ftTd “> ‘hi* ‘opio- Fhch, 

per cent S their principals in Pennsylvania spent 53 

tional functions.!' since' t"!™'"® “ *“pervising the performance of opera- 
business and nlant-man operational functions were related to the 

floient time left for leade?ship"lrthr-* f administration, there was insuf- 
and public relations, ^ * instructional program or for human 

in the birth'ra'te lld'con'sol' d ' h* districts, due to an increase 

gation of authtitv mrie a P‘°hlem of dele- 

consideration of basic adminfstar T*” attention. Let us turn, then, to a 
are being delegated by school admlnfatmtorl! 

What Is Delegated? 

is almostLmplele1y°lfckinT ole ‘•'I'"™**™!™ in which research 
has been reported. This is a ftatewidelr.r*"'^^ of delegation of authority 

shows how functions are delemted cl' “"‘’“‘"‘“d ™ New York which 
sent out to chief school administratm^ •' Tu ^ questionnaire was 

ents were requested to indicate bv T “ cc “ "hich the respond- 
administration were performed ^ "’.“ty-two important functions of 
four areas of school administration ''“"'‘“ns were subdivided into 

direc./o„ „r LMEliio^r „/coLfl“£v "14” 'h" '“y 
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ministrators continue to assume sole responsibility, 

of the school, but the number assuming tnl rbLt 

smaller schools about 60 per cent, and in schools above 1600 aoa abo 
20 per cent, handle the following functions alone; 

1. Maintenance of staS personnel records. 

2. Administration of insurance program. 

3. Induction and orientation of nonteaching staff personnel. 

4. Debt service management. 

5. Direction of school lunch program. 

6. Direction of program of plant maintenance. 

7 . Supervision of nonteaching staff personnel. 

8. Direction of program of bus maintenance an p 

9. Administration of the payroll. 

10. Supervision and auditing of internal aceounts. 

General Pattern D 



Conferences with pa 

on of curriculum a,.u progress 

SiTof tiring "nd nonteaching sta/personnel. 


1. Lionterences Willi lotion oi 

2. Revision of to reporting puj.il progress to parents. 

3. Developmen 

4. Schedvuing < 

General Pattern E 
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9. Preparation of reports for the board and the state education depart- 
ment. ^ 

10. Eecommendalions to the board for the construction and administration 
ot salary schedules. 

11. Evaluation and recommendation to the board for promotion and reten- 
tion ot teaching stag personnel. 

12. Plant planning and construction. 



IhereTs rgreatlrdcOTee tf deW 

of the chief school administrate?** ion than in A, with only 20-25 per cent 
themselves: porforming the following functions by 

f Working 'vitfpTATn'roS'lay'iMD?'’”'”'" nonschool groups. 
g “f nonteaching staff pereoimd promotion and reten- 

fo; 

General Po»|,„ ^ 



ADA (in Attnrfrerfs} 

Pattern C indicates those functions which i,. r 

trators share or delegate. As in patterns A <, i t/ school adminis- 
t' A and B, some chief school ad- 
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it has the authority to provide.®* In the case of boards of education, the 
superintendent could select teachers, but the board would have to hire 
them; the superintendent could write a set of policies, but the board would 
have to adopt them. The board of education can delegate to administrators 
the power to perform the services which it has the power to provide. Fitch 
demonstrated in his study that boards were delegating to the chief school 
administrators, but that these were not delegating to others.®® In not doing 
so, the administrators failed to function as educational leaders. 

In order that delegation be a rational process, it is recommended that all 
boards of education prepare a set of rules and regulations which will cover 
the functions of the educative process for which the board is responsible 
and indicate the people who should perform these functions. There are 
several ways of defining the functions of education, but Sears offers a very 
convenient system: 

1. Legislation— making policies, dedding cases, contracting. Performed 
by the board, but with aid of the superintendent. 

2. Administration— directing operation in terms of board policies and de- 
cisions. Performed by a hierarchy of executives, varying with size 
of the school system. 

3. Supervision— a staff service devoted to development, co-ordination, 
and improvement of instruction. Performed by supervisors or by em- 
ployees having some supervisory duties . . . 

4. Teaching— instruction, care, and management of children. Performed 
by teachers, coaches, coxmselors, and supervisors. 

5. Health care , . . performed by medical experts, nurses, physical 
education directors, and coaches, in co-operation with teachers and 
principals. 

6. Research— staff service— devoted to study of problems, preparation of 
data and reports for use in the system, evaluating, experimentation, 
and planning. Handled by specialists with staff powers only. 

7. Library service . . . service, in part, line and, in part, staff in character. 

8. Clerical and secretarial service for all divisions of system as work 
requires. 

9. Operation and maintenance— technical, trade, and common labor, cov- 
ering development, care, and operation of buildings, la%vns, and 
gardens. 

10. Business and accounting— to cover financial accounts and budget con- 
trol, purchase, storage, and distribution of materials and supplies. 
Performed by accountants and business experts. 

This gives us a list of functions and the appropriate people to whom the 
function can be delegated. The thing to note is that administrators should 
operate directly in only two of the functions. The rest should be delegated. 
This listing provides a rational and reasonable distribution of functions to 
various personnel of the system. 

** Jesse B. Scars The Nature of the Administraticc Process (New York, McCnw- 
HiU, 1950), p. 201. 

Fitch, Op., cit. 

Scars, op. cit., pp. 295-296. 
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The chief school administrator tends to delegate the responsibility for 
performing these functions: 

1. Assisting teachers in diagnosing the learning difficulties of pupils. 

2. Control of pupil behavior. 

3. Accounting of pupils (census and attendance). 

4. Direction of adult education program. 

5. Direction and supervision of pupil activity program. 

6. Direction of health and safety program. 

7. Co-ordination of audiovisual activities, 
fi- Arrangements for substitute teachers. 

Helping teachers in planning effective remedial instruction. 
Sichedulmg of pupils. 

Maintenance of pupil personnel records. 

Direction of guidance program. 

Duection of program for exceptional children. 

Administration of summer recreation program. 

Distribution nf r K ® 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


t^ 7 : .V ' auininer recreation pro 

Tat/n^ supplies and equipment, 

a -infr mironf,...,. I cquipmcnt. 


3. 


. anu equit 

taking inventory of supplies and 
trator? geTeraliyf 

Dc&t''sha°re thof ‘hemselves. 
propm. ^ instructional 

sed™ '"'h -dminlstraUon by them- 

Uiey ha™rass“staXUultoea™^^ themselves, even though 

have some pouter 'Ind^^hafw^arrd *at we 

Brlcffy, the state is the power behind^Dohr® 

tive action, tlie richt to ft,’ public education. Through legisla- 

cation. In turn, local board power is delegated to local boards of edu- 
profcssional administrators BastaTo V P“"’“ “ 

power in school administration are thellloX' quesUons" 

1 . powers docs the delegator possess? 


, — delegated? 

legation be evaluated? 

What Should Be Delegated? 

Since, in the local district, the boartl nf 
gated to it from the slate, the question k vL-h power dele- 

administrator. A very simply slated nri • ^ <lelcgalc to the school 
cose. TI.e principle^is th.ll'a P™'’Mcs the guide in this 

power to legislate, hut it can delegate power fn aT"°'- 

b . 1 . power to administer a service that 
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means demonstrated. 

Let us examine the fundamental differences between a demoeratic and 
a totalitarian eoncept of authority and 

definite-effort should be made to reflect a democratic concept m school 
administration. 

Totalitarian Concept of Authority 

. What seems to be the foundation for authority in a totalitarian state? 

Howisthepowerofthestateexercisedasfei.^^^^^^^^ 

Friedgood, in analyzing a j the Russian state is based upon 

people, has concluded that the authoty^^^^^^^^^ authoritarian 

an appeal to the . ? .d„al is reduced to a state of depend- 

govemment is one in which an indiviou lUnritv of the state. To 

L,. ,p« ..d ..b„a.n ijldlt .1. 

primitive. a„d at the same time, repressing them 

satisfaction. In stimulating these, an , •R,,„ian state for example, 

by refusing to grant individud propa- 

has been able to manipulate its peop e y 

ganda with no little success. observation concerning Prussian 

mitr. Tdemi&w 

S^S^t^^tT;a:rd:pendenoy was appealed to in the 
Prussian armies. 

Democratic Concept of Authority 

Th. d„»>.ap .1 jfsr.; 

totalitarian in that it encourages « conclusion he may reach. In a 

allows him the right to adhere t • stimulate critical think- 

democratic environment, every c ^ roles This is accomplished by 
ing on the part of those in leadership roles when tlieir 
attempting to allow all individuals 

talents permit. boice but to adhere to a dcmo- 

Tho American public schwls ■ school administration should 

cratic concept of authority. Tlus Authoritarian and Demo- 

•* Harry B. Friedgood, "On the 300051 ). p. •‘i'’ •k'oDenlcV 

cratic PolUtal Systems,” American Mannes ("Tlic 

“ Itichard HcVrta, "Die Bemler Cnunde FroK hehengeatall, \oI. 

Element in the Lite ot U.c Male ). Frycna. 

4 (1052), pp. 318-32S. 
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Evaluating the Delegation of Authority 

The best way to guarantee that this matter of delegation of authority 
will work successfully is to make certain, first of all, that safeguards are 
built into the structure. The admonition of Zilboorg should be noted: 
“Only so-called psychologically normal leaders are capable of good and 
wise leadership, and only the hypothetically normal leadership is capable 
of bringing about a desirable social order.” The selection of leaders who 
will add psychological and moral authority to the authority of the scliool 
will be a major safeguard. 

The second device is the clear definition of the powers that are to be 
delegated. Although the area of authority should be clear and unmis- 
takable, it should not be so minutely described that the person feels com- 
pletely circumscribed and not able to move about as he should. 

With adequate leaders whose duties are closely defined, the delegator 
o au ority then observes the way in which the organization functions. 
Frictions are danger signals and occur either when the delegatee moves 
into an area that is not his own or does hot perform his assigned tasks 
compe ently. At the first indication of friction, the person or persons dele- 
gating authority should move into action, for the problem may be a 
simple one of resolving a difficulty between two people or refining the 
function of one of the individuals. 

evaluaUon. in the delegation of authority, is the 
“bsstvation and eradication of frictions. In 
appropriate^ ^ ^tom Hagman and Schwartz seems 

thority but 'a4er°pIaLs'u'in*reiaHo not lessen his own au- 

usedmoreeSecliLv S.1; ■ u- *“ so that ... it can be 

else who may consequently a\^ power while attaching authority to someone 
by the authority given him^If the j power in situations covered 

authority is attached mav nnf Ka is badly done, the person to whom 

ity is w?ll done Sre aZinhUa, ™ " *= delegation of author- 
through the persons to whom deleitio" itZZSie. “ 

democratic vs. totaiitarian authority 

ence is thatfosUtudon^ta a"dem^aUc 

nature. As Simon has said; •• country should be democratic in 

There has been much speculation tVtot , 

be reOeoted in administraHve organizatioli'^ IhZ j “f “ society must 

aummistration in a democracy 

Zilboorg, loc. eft., pp. 13-17, 

** Hagman and Schwartz, op. cit., p 125 
Simon, op. cit., p, 131 . 
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in o aemo^adc or — - 

each name whether they exercise authonty m a ^atond, ^ , • 

ismatic” manner, mat er-idence did yon use ^ 

1; £;f&rzSSr.aE|,r.;£?S»^ 

?; s s ™“ y-r.®s s.»" * » >” ■*"' 

n^Vhat can an administrator do to overcome the negative effects of the 
“tttt SSdhf delegated in yonr school sjstem which is not now being 
'Kw can you evaluate the effectiveness of your system of delegating 
authority? 
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appeal not to the primitive, unconscious drives in man but to the rational 
thinlcing of individuals as the justification for their authority. 


SUMMARY 

Authority is institutionalized power. It is the outward manifestation of 
power, which we cannot see. Although there is a line of authority in each 
organization, there are also modifying conditions which change the effec- 
tiveness of the power being exerted. We note that the authority of an 
administrator is affected and modified by the board of education, the 
teachers, nonteaching staff, parents, students, patrons, the state school 
law, the customs and traditions of the community, and the authority of 
the profession. The job of chief school administrator is made more difficult 
because of the conflicting nature of the demands of these various pressure 
groups. 

We find that the behavior of individuals in the power structure is 
affected by their position in the structure. There are three types of author- 
ity: the rational, the traditional, and the charismatic. Western civilization 
has brought into being the bureaucratic organization, with its resulting 
rational distribution of authority. A democratic state could not operate 
under any other kind of governmental organization. Although democratic 
government is devoted to the benefiting of all of the people, bureaucratic 
organization becomes highly impersonalized. This is a weakness which 
school administration must combat. 

The behavior of men in high positions of authority is quite different 
from the behavior of men in low positions of authority. The top executive 
expects others to defer to him, becomes relatively isolated from those he 
leads, and acts toward others on the basis of information which those 
around him slant toward his desires. Men in low positions are character- 
ize y a willingness to obey; they will anticipate the reactions of their 
superiors and then act accordingly. 

Delegation of authority means that the power-holder transfers the right 
power to another person. The administrator needs to know what 
can e e egated, to whom it can be delegated, and then how to evaluate 
the use of the authority which has been delegated. 

Authority in democratic organizations differs widely from that in totali- 
.1— totalitarian organizations, authority is exercised 


through an appeal to the 


exercised through an appeal to 


unconscious; in democratic organizations it is 


EXERCISES 


system in terms of their status in 
me merarchy of admmistration. With this list before yon, write down examples 
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If we assume that the prime job of the school administrator is to rekase 
the creative capacities of the teachers on his faculty, then more more 
attention must be paid to factors of morale. If anyone needs more evidence 
that we have not faced up to the problem of morale and staff saPsfactions 
let him remember that some 350.000 teachers left the 
the war years. It was their first opportunity ^ _ 

Morale is something which we all tend to talk about without any precise 

definmorofwhal we^mean. We /eef about 

or measurint? it obiectively. This is not to say that there is no possible w y 
in which morale can be Measured. It means that of 

about it to measure it conclusively at the present 
measurement now being used ivill be discussed “ f 
point, however, it would be helpful to ascertain the meaning of morale. 

WHAT IS MORALE? 

In his study of group relations, French seems to have arrived at a good 
general definition of morale: * i j c j 

Morale refers to the condition of a InTinm^ated ivith indi- 
group goals (pmose) that attainment of these goals, and 

vidual goals; where there is confidence . jj, leaders, associates, 

subordinately, confidence in the integrated and co-operative; and 

and finally in oneself; where group acUo the forces frustrating the 

where aggression and hostiUty .“rf^She CTonp. 
group rather than toward other individuals ivithm the group. 

There are numerous examples of t‘o%X° of 

above definition. Perhaps the me mos g„acity of the marines toward 

United States Marine Corps, -^e e part in joint maneu- 

all “outsiders” is histoncal ; services, the marine detachments 

vers with other branches of the am toward a war- 

exhibit almost as much t^ligerent attitude may be marked up 

tune enemy. Although some of Ih^ pride in the Marine Corps 

to jest, most of it is directly relat^ group which sees 

an!l a sense of unity which -n ^ t^acWeve^these goals, 

clearly its goals and has “"f ^ated in marine inductees and trans- 
This high degree of morale is m t ^ extreme to which high 

mitted to the general pubhc. Fam p ^presents the domi- 

morale may carry a group . purposes to the extent, in some 

nation of group purposes over 1 ^ powerful human instinct-self- 
cases, of overriding the so-call Marine Corps but in other 

preservation.’ This is seen not on y (-ol^esion of Groups,” loumal 0 / 

’ lohn It. P. French, No 3 (July. UUU. P' ^ 

Abnimul and Social P’i/uboloW. VoL M. N^ Croup RetaUam <rt (be 

> Bobert E. L. Paris. SrnnS G^P ^^TtNc'v Yorh, Harper, IBoS), p. 180. 
Crossroods, ed. M. A. Sherif and M. O. wo" 



CHAPTER 7 


Morale 


Morale is when your hands and feet keep working when your head 
says it can t be done. This is what a seabee told Adm. Ben Moreell about 
morale, and, in spite of the many refinements in definition which we can 
now make, this statement comes very close to telling us what morale 
really is. ^ 

It is vCTy interesting to note how little attention has been paid to the 
su jeet 0 morale in the past. Research reveals no book or periodical refer- 
ence on morale prior to 1918, when Harold C. Goddard published his 
1 ^ Morale.^ The first sentence of Goddard s book can now be 

^ “Morale is a war word but its mission will not 

inn World War I marked the beginning of systematic 

produced some findings which have 
etmnl!T! ^ ^"d^strial management. It was found, for 

It was fni T received more benefits, production increased. 

L ear ? w Pr°duoUon in Great Britain in 

thr^eyWr. -«'er than 

larlv "t of morale we are concemed particu- 

U Lms stan.^Tw adminLator. 

sonal relationshiti enterprise so dependent upon interper- 

rviiting in the New yoT T ^ P”®’ 

“never before has the morL of '"'^5' statement: 

low as it is today.” Since that Le there hf h 

the situation. Citizen interest hS an h-*^ n ■ ? improvement in 
more than 10,000 lay advisory commiH^ '’X 

Education Index reveals th?t well A study of the 

rvritten betrveen 1947 and 1B.SS articles on morale were 

since 1947, although not so m-mtl =“'™es have been increased 

people in the country. ^ ^ “f *0 employed 

* Reference to the historical baclcCTminit , 

Galen Jones, "The Genesis of MoraIe“-S/*n i ** from Ellsworth Tompkins and 
156-161. Vol. 58 (March, 1950), pp. 
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damacmie to facultj’ morale as lack of information about what is gomg on. 
Facult)- members, if they do not have information about thmgs which 
concern them, will speculate and conjure up rumors that are imialls far 
more drastic than the truth. In many s>-stems, the ^dents W more 
mformation than the teachers. A good prance, 

adopted, is to make certain that the facult>- is no^ed of all importmt 
desLpments before the nesvspapers, radio or the puhhc ® * 

neu-s. m not only gives the teachers the information hut mcreases their 
sense of importance in the organization. 

It can he seen readily that morale, in the sense m 
usinv the term, refers to a “djnamic relation of equihbnum he^een 
indhiduals and the organization they sen-e.- In order 
strengthen this dsnamic relationship, the ^t^ork 

diagn°osing human situations. It would be well to look 
uithin w4h the administrator operates before we consider the skills he 

needs. 


MORALE AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

If we obsen-e a facult>- carefully, we can tod 
morale. We can obsen'e the amount of work its memh • , 

high morale, production is high; in ^do^ve should seek for 

men observing the amount give freelv of his time to 

answers to such questions as: Does the P meetings and simi- 

after school ac&nties? Does he resent « ^ “ b tt°ere constant 

lar school functions? Does he svaste tune a nn '^operative effort 

bickering among staff mOTbers so tM of jovr morale, 

tow'ard common goals? 1^“®, Teatom^ho are cheerful. 
Evidence of high morale would be fo ^viUinv to work after the 

prompt, dependable, and co.operahve. e> = ^ educa- 

pta i. ta, « “^'3 sSi* «.»■ 

h^ program a better one. The) s o ^ .fo ^ 

who attempt to harm their group to onear to have low morale 

outsider, many teacher groups of hig mo tL.c»ri-ice consultant who 
because of this latter factor. For j,a 5 „eat difBcult)- in 

attempts to work with a high morfe ^ ty attahied a high level. 



Wm recoup closeTranks 

things in which the group takes gre^ not on. Change must come 

High morale groups must be worked toi 

from the inside. , . field of education attempl 

Most of the studies investigatuig morale m 
193 . 
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branches of the armed services, in police and fire departments, and other 
like organizations. 

Roethlisberger also defines morale in a way which is clear and convinc- 
ing. He discusses morale in terms of health, the health of a co-operative 
system: * 


It is our thesis that what physical health is to a physical organism, morale is 
to a co-operative system. Lack of morale, like lack of health, cannot often be 
reduced to some one simple cause. Just as problems relating to health require 
a simple and useful way of thinking about the physical organism as a physico- 
chemical system, so an understanding of problems relating to morale requires 
a simple and useful way of thinking about human beings in their associations 
with one another as a social system. 


He then points out that the problems of morale in a business organization 
break down into two major parts: * 

(1) the daily problems of maintaining internal equilibrium within the organi- 
zation, that is maintairang that kind of social organization in which individuals 
working together can obtain human satisfactions that rvill 
make them wilUng to contribute their services to the economic objective of 
co-operation; and ' 

lopitincr snro possiblc Eources of interference, of 

and rrronnc ^ liquidating human tensions and strains among individuals 

tine ISool^apps irf themselves to their work group, of spot- 
ting blockages m the channels of communication. or f 

Roethlisberger makes specific reference to the business group, 

2 ou^tith Th-1 education 

fnauLTafv^^'"^ T «»"<=«ned. Teachers, possibly more than 
can dlTi?«r 7'’^ organizaUon in which and through which they 

Xoirtem Tb “■« educational philosophy of the 

w ^ h' H ‘o the teacher in hrs\vU are 

al the T' satisfying of 

^fla™ vZ difficult to see the results of ones kbors. 

toe Sherach ""’ “ P'd-"'- *>■- -Ust paints a pic- 

The devebnmentot *”g‘ble results of his work, 

dele ifXh he T ■ '“"’‘y - directly related to the 

faction in their work. wTh^er^g^zedtikte df 'T' 

tors to be sensitive to the human „U of fa 

among faculty members, iust as amnr.,» « t ^ mernoers. there exist 

strains between individuals and cliques Trlrh 

placed in situations in which they ran he r'"'? 

teacher and the school system will profit 

that communication channels are ^ clear. rraM^rfslir:: 

* F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and MoraL- j 

versity Press, 1941 ) p 192 (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 

5 lUd. 
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,„a„.uip to. .. to. p»« 

the reasons why criticism of pubu groups and when 

ber of facult J could be cbaractenzed “ ,anks. 

they are attacked, they critic must be right because 

that the laissez-faire g^Y^f‘^°Yf"rtieir needs The teacher in a laissez- 
which leads to the sttefaeUon from membership in the 

faire group does not experiences with children, but none 

faculty. He may derive some from , r , gjoup, the administrator 
as a faculty member. Then, too, m a i outlined by Koethlis- 

does not act to resolve the daily d by such “little" things 

berger. Faculty members “f, or petty cash to purchase 

as Inadequate ' ^The effect of these recurrent irrita- 

materials on the spur of the mo ^ communication becomes increas- 
tions is cumulative. Tensions mount, and commu 

ingly difficult. 

I 

Hard-boiled Autocrat 

. . X.V highest administration on the morale 

In terms of productivity, the n g altitude of this type of ad- 

scale is that of the hard-boiled au ^^n't 

ministrator toward the teaching s concept that inasmuch as 

you leaver He also maintains and told to do and 

the teacher is P^“*’ Yne'has no regard for such things as teachers 

should do it unquestioningly* H «„f.rvthine that goes on in his build- 
advisory cabinets because he doesn’t! A quotation from 

ing. And no one can ever convinw about hard-boiled bosses, and 

Turner illustrates the way wor ^ ottitude of teachers toward hard- 
their attitude is not too different ro 

hoiled principals:* „„,iderate even of his friends. He don’t 

"My foreman is pretty rough. I had before. I always respected the 

think anything of driving you. . . • J j^,d the men looked up to him. 

foreman. He knew everything a Momle " Harvard Business Bcvieta 

» Attlmr N. Turner, "Foreman-Key to 
(January-February, 1954), p- 
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to determine the conditions which teachers report as irritating or annoy- 
ing and the conditions which they like. Scales has suggested that a-more 
profitable approach would be to compare the characteristics of groups of 
teachers with varying levels of morale.^ We will follow both procedures, 
since, at the present time, it seems that we can gain much information 
from each. In both instances, the data are pined from a survey of the 
literature on morale which includes industrial, business, theoretical, and 
educational studies. 

We will first compare morale in four types of groups. These groups are 
categorized according to the type of administration with which each group 
of teachers is working, inasmuch as recent studies indicate that the ad- 
ministrator sets the climate for morale in die school. Each of the types is a 
composite dra\vn from a number of sources.® The composite sets forth a 
description of the type of administration, the climate of the school, and the 
' resulting morale. ' > 


Laissez-faire Administrator 

The researchers in educational administration, business, and industry 
are unanimous in their conclusion that the laissez-faire situation is one in 
which morale is at its lowest ebb. It is the situation which is least satisfy- 
ing to teachers and least successful in realizing educational goals. In terms 
of French’s definition referred to above, the laissez-faire group exhibits an 
almost complete absence of clear-cut purposes. Lacking definite leader- 
ship, the group finds no way to function to define its goals or purposes. 
The laissez-faire group is further characterized by a lack of confidence in 
the attainment of goals which individual members of the group might 
hold, a lack of confidence in the head men in the group, and a lack of 
confidence in themselves as members of the group. This last point is prob- 
ably the most disastrous result of laissez-faire leadership. In other types of 


T Douglas E. Scales, “Stiesses and Strains of Teaching: Do We Understand Them?” 
Journal of Teacher Education, Vol, 2 (December, 1951), pp, 302-305. 

_ 8 The descriptions are composites drawn from the following sources: Alex Bavelas, 
Morale and the Training of Leaders,” in Civilian Morale, ed. Goodwin Watson (New 
York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942), ch. 8, and “An Analysis of the Work Situation 
Prehmmarv to Leadership Training,” Journal of Educational Sociolopu ( March, 1944 ) , 
p. 17; Coladarci, unpubliwed CPEA Center studies, at Stanford University; 

k. Lewm R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experi- 
mentally Created Social Climates, Journal of Social Psycholopy Vol 10 No 2 (1939); 
Ronald Lippitt, An Experimental Study of Autfioritonan and Democratic Group Atmos- 
pheres. Uiuversity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16 No 3 (1940); Ronald 
Lippitt and R. K. White, “An Experimental Study of the Social ciimate of Children’s 
Groups, m Child Behavior and Development, ed. Roger Barker, Jacob Kounin, and 
Herbert Wnght (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1943); Leland P. Bradford and Ronald 
Ltppitt. Types of Group Leadership,” in Human Relations and Curriculum Change, 
ed. Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Muntyan (New York, Dryden. 1951). pp. 118-132; 
Roelhlisberger, op. cit.; French, lac. eft. 
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Father Type 

The next highest on the WvS futocrarTh^e 

administered by the, so-called fat er , happy family group 

- gi-r. 

on his judgment and abdity approval 

or failure of all enterprises to director. “You did a fine 

of a school play, for instance, n Y „£ a play I like, or 

job. Miss Brown but by paying- jat^ ^e habit of waiting 

"Miss Brown. I liked that play. dislikes. In this manner, 

upon his responses in terms '’■;,X]tds 

he makes himself the source o laaderLp exhibit many of the 

Faculties operating under this ^ faculty members demonstrate 

characteristics of a high morale gr P' , . gaj. In general, they bask 
a sense of belongingness and cjnce he gives forth with slaps 

in the reflected glory of their admmiS ‘ - j wanted and as 

on the back ani a great deal ««te;;obaHy the biggest differ- 

thoughtheir efforts are worthwhile, in ^ benevolent autocrat. 

ences between the hard-boiled au frustration exhibited in the 

Another observable difference is e administrator exercises 

benevolent autocrat s faculty. orreuted there is little to frustrate 

subtle manipulation, which is genera y 

the teacher, , j e of leadership? At first glance. 

What are the negative aspec group; it engenders high morale, 

it would seem to inspire a fine XP frustration, and satisfies the needs 
high production, security, free The weakness of this type of 

for belongingness and persoria ac * , ^be faculty upon the judg- 

leadership lies in the increasing ep o'eachers, as they acquire more 
ment and wisdom of the ig^s independent and more reliant 

and more years of experience, become ess m^ ^ level of de- 

on their administrator. Thes „pativitv is beyond all calculation. A 

pendency. The loss in at no more than 5 per cent of its 

faculty of this sort is probably op g pjoduction relative to the above 
potential, even though it has a air y 

groups." .5 to why this benevolent autocrat 

We might speculate for “ J"”'" , school administrator in the American 
should be , a rather popular 'in McGraw-Hill, 1053), 

"AurcnUris.Ho.c.o Ba a SacWol ( 

p. 154. 
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Here, it doesn’t work out that way; they make anybody a foreman. You can t be 
a good foreman (in the eyes of management) until the men call you names. 

Note here the transfer of feeling from the driving, inconsiderateness of 
the foreman to reflections on his ability and then to reflections on the 
management of the whole company. The way in which foremen or prin- 
cipals act in their face-to-face rehitions with subordinates sets the emo- 
tional climate or morale for the whole enterprise. 

Some comments from teachers in systems which are administered by 
hard-boiled autocrats and which had low morale scores on the Administra- 
tive Behavior Checklist reveal much the same attitude. One teacher 
stated: “He never mentions or says anything in regard to something well 
done.” 

Another teacher made these responses to the following items in the 
checklist: 

14. He is a follower on occasion and lets more competent individuals lead. 
“Is there anyone more competent to lead than a school superintendent 
(in his mind, at least)?” 

15. He is solicitous concerning his new teachers. 

"Get ’em by hook or crook.” , 

19. He has insight into himself. 

"Am I to judge God!” 


The administration of the hard-boiled autocrat is characterized by close 
supervision, exertion of pressure, lack of compliments to teachers, and 
reliance on directives, memoranda, and the like, instead of conferences. 
The hard-boiled autocrat is himself egocentric and aggressive. His be- 
havior results in submission on the part of the faculty;^ together with a 
smoldering resentment which is not always recognized by the subordi- 
nates. There is some irritability and unwillingness to work together, but 
not so much as in the laissez-faire group. There is considerable backbiting, 
and members disparage each other’s efforts. 

’There are, however, many teachers who feel secure in this type of 
school system, who are willing to accept the goals and purposes of a 
strong head man. In line with French’s definition, these teachers do have 
confidence, both in the merit of the goals and in the way in which the 
leader proceeds to fulfill the goals. These teachers also rise to the im- 
mediate defense of their leader, regardless of the grounds upon which he 
is criticized. In terms of Roethlisberger’s analysis, there is a social system 
of sorts in which the teachers gain a certain amount of satisfaction. This 
is possible because the hard-boiled autocrat does alleviate the sources of 
interference and other daily problems, but only to the point where they 
do not hamper him and where the school again functions “smoothly.” 


10 Daniel ^ Griffiths, Administrative Bduwior Checklist (Albany. N. Y.. Capital 
Area school Development Association, 1952). ^ 
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a very interesting concept of democratic administration. 

The democr^atic official is <>*<='' 

he does not thereby express his . *y, ,_iriFo£ service, not of mastery. The 
hand, he is to exercise his '“t „ fn an ambivalent relationship to his 

democratic administrator stands, the , orders and his initiative are 

snperior and his subordinate. « ^ ^'Fo^SiS^o the people. In 

tempered by a sense of I^Fte are equals before the public, although 

S'; 

Thi, 1. S.M.S .h. "» 

the democratic leader. The democr. public educa- 

himself as a person. The .-e under which administrators 

tion. In this way, the overivhelming public to provide the 

and teachers operate is .* T oj to ^ease the superintend- 

best education possible. The basic mo iv P statement that 

ent. The heart of the difference hmv^r. rs f ound t ^ 

"he is to exercise his authority in the p „ j^jui.pntive types a decided 

have noted in our preceding descriptions o^ profession. There has 

lack of the concept of administrati . Jministrator is above his teach- . 

been implicit in each the concept t a , . p. yon as a service function 

ers. He is a master. The concept of «“‘^^“™ther three and is the 
clearly undercuts the PJ^^tcSr*® basic difference. The admta^^ 
characteristic which marks most oiear T democratic, 

trator must believe that his is a 'O™ ^ , democratic administration and 

• This assumption leads to the prac , . • jjotor shares with his faculty 
gives them meaning. The planning, assigning, scheduling, 

the making of decisions concerni^ g jj. jg jjof. feasible, he 

and promotions whenever this is ^ fooulty. It is not possible 

strives to explain the reasons tor together with the ren- 
te have the faculty share m democratic administrator 

sons, should be made clear to e ijjFjuucess and failure of the work 
strives to make certain that the ere i ju this way his do not 

is shared by those who participa ® group is judged, 

become the sole standards agains s responsibility for their be- 

Faculty members grow as they assu objective 

havior. The administrator judges allows 

rather than personal standards. •„ i prms of standards which are in 

the teacher to work and to be judged in terms 
the open and understood by a ■ 

,rv- The Problem and te Setting.” American Socic 
^*Reinhard Bendix, n. 505. 

logical Rcolciy, Vol. 12 (October, » 
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public schools. Loolcing at him again, we see a man who fulfills our expec- 
tations of the ideal father. He is Idndly, wise, and sincere. He looks after 
us when we are in trouble. He inquires as to the health and prosperity of 
the other members of our family. He always congratulates us when we do 
something well and chastises us when we are wrong. He notices when 
we need some special equipment or extra material and then he provides 
it. If we have not been performing as he desires, though, we may not get 
itl Since he is the father, the faculty are the children and, as such, are 
immature, cannot be trusted to exercise much judgment, and so must 
depend upon him. This is a portrait of the benevolent autocrat as he 
administers his school. He is probably the most numerous of all adminis- 
trators in American schools. Why is he so popular? One easy and quick 
answer lies in the composition of oiu faculties. Women comprise approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of our faculties. Of the women, over half are married. 
In the American culture, women, as a group, have never occupied a high 
place in the power structure. Although woman seems to be acquiring 
higher cultural status, this is not evident to any great extent in our schools. 
The subordinate role of woman in western culture and their predominance 
in the field of teaching partially explain the father type of school adminis- 
trator. Another explanation is related to the fact that a very large number 
of people enter teaching because of the security it offers. This has been 
more true of late, since the recruitment campaigns have stressed steady 
P^y» retirement pensions, and long vacations. This, together with 

the bitter experience of the Great Depression, has created a group of 
security-minded teachers. The third probable cause is the second-rate 
nature of teaching. Many people are in teaching as a second choice. Hav- 
ing been unsuccessful in becoming a doctor or lawyer, the individual turns 
to teaching. All of these may be reasons for the popularity of the father 
type of administrator. 


Democratic Administrator 

The term democraHc has been more maligned in education than any 
other except possibly the term progressive. This has been especially true 
with mf Democratic administration has bem coirfused 

rirns^tm. 1 used by autocratic ad- 

tn have the f 1^ ^ ^ prevalent that to be democratic it is necessary 

A,'! «»>£™ting the school. It is often felt 

aliimtir rn It h ^ f niahe a decision alone; he must 

almapsecnsul lus faculty. Neither of these techniques is characteristic of 
the nature of true democratic administration 

Bendix has some concepts of democraUc administration which help to 
clarify the issue. He advances the idea that in democratic administraUon. 
commands or orders are given which have a far greater latitude than 
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tors Opinion Inventory, distribut y ^ four supervisors 

Southbury, Conn., Training School. “ that the “super- 

attempted to predict the teachers ran g ■ Director 

visors were close to the actual results “ approx- 

and one other individual came out with anticipated results PF 

imated the actual scores dependent upon “a lot 

Several studies have indicated 

of little things” and was apt to uc Opinion Inventory stated: 

intendent whose school also used the bducato f , 5^;^. 

In talldng with other superintendent ^‘cOTduct the survey is 

trative point of view, we are convmc disturbance 

when there is peace and quiet prevaiUng m torce, 

is apt to throw the whole survey ou o r j ■ *Tioir 

. what others have found in their 

This superintendent is saying very of thing. One ean- 

study of morale. Morale is not as y’ P , ^ g^juy if. When you get 

not Lild good morale" and to’rLkon with fact 

seated, it may very well ^^8°” in turmoil as weU as when 

that morale needs to be studied \ , ^ jj,e data available to us have 

they are placid. We need to taow J ,,hile it was placid. In 

been collected while the staff was against which to match our 

Other words, we need another set o 

morale factors. f«„nd all the factors which cause 

We must not think that we ’’f' , -j^ning our job in this area. With 

morale to be high or low. We me u discussed are tentative and 

this understanding that the fin mg which affect morale, 

incomplete, let us look at some o experts in 

Four texts have been published of these texts contains 

the fields of administration and '“P®^ . jicates that these factors are 
lists of factors concerning mora e a «(jucation as well as tlie other 
generally agreed upon by composite of factors which affect 

social sciences.” We wll cons ^ ^ National Indus- 

>• note! M. Porter, "A Bewrl i „5 of the ScoU.hury -fta.nms School 

sonnet in lire Department of ‘ School 19SS), p. S. n>™«: . ^ 

tSonlhhury. Conn.. Tl.c SouAtary SnpcrvWnn. 3d f 

■s WilliSm II. Burton and P^^DanicI B. Davies ‘KtaLti 

ton-Ccntury-CroIts, 1955), pp- Conn^ Artimr C. Croft, 19 S. 

i>aifcrjliln ond Morale /Vew Yorb, c i «/,!.*/ Vevi' Votk 

Wiles. Snpervision for Setter in the Fublle Sehoels (Ness loti, 

Elshrec and E. Edmund Bcuttcr, Jr.. 

I^nticc-llall, 1954). 
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The democratic group displays more enthusiasm for its work and pro- 
duces at a higher rate than does any of the three other groups studied. 
Less frustration is noted because the teachers are free to move and ini- 
tiate action within limits which, although broad, are clearly understood. 
It is noted that in the laissez-faire situation the limits are much broader; 
in fact, they are probably nonexistent, and this brings about frustration 
and lack of production. The limits must be broad but they must exist and 
be understood. The need to belong to a cohesive group is fulfilled in a 
democratic faculty, especially tlie need to be regarded as an individual 
who has meaning and importance to others. Security is high, and it in- 
creases because the individual grows in his membership as he participates 
and accepts more responsibility. 


Factors AfFeeting Morale of Teachers 

Many articles have been written which discuss the factors which affect 
morale in a school system. These factors have been spelled out in more 
detail than those presented under the composites presented above. It 
should be noted that although the number of articles concerning morale 
is large, there are not many research studies on the subject; and the greater 
proportion of these leave much to be desired in the way of techniques used 
and In the treatment of data. There also seems to be a tendency to regard 
morale as some sort of a segregated unity. Morale is being studied in 
somewhat of a vacuum. Most of the studies are of the questionnaire type, 
and the respondent is asked to indicate whether or not the particular item 
is important in morale. The reason why a person answers a question is 
sometimes more important than the answer he gives. From our discussion 
of perception, general semantics, and motives, we know that each indi- 
vidual sees something different in each question. One superintendent, 
whose faculty took a commercially prepared test of morale, indicated that 
when his faculty sat down together after having taken the test individually 
and arrived at a common agreement as to what the questions meant, sev- 
eral answers were changed. 

Looking at this problem of determining morale factors from the back- 
ground of our study of perception, we have two reports which indicate 
some of the difficulties that are encountered. In one study of industri.al 
mora e, employees were asked to identity, in order of importance, five 
morale factors out of a list of seventy-one. Executives and labor leaders 
were asked to predict the ranking of employees’ morale factors. The em- 
ployees ranked the factors in the following order: (1) job security, (2) 
b.ise pay, (3) opportunities for advancement, (4) employee benefits, (5) 
information as to ,ob status. The executives were able to predict three 
actors: job security base pay and opportunities for advancement. The 
labor leaders were able to predict only two factors; job security and base 
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Factors Affecting the Morale of Administrators 

Whenever morale is discussed in edu^don . le "ofIZrad" 

teachers or students. The Barry undertook a 

ntiiustrators have I^foXlated a series of hypotheses and 

study of these factors interview process. A jury of eighty- 
tested them by means of an elab fnr hieh and low adminis- 

Bve judges rated New York State sc oo . paired with reference 

trator morale. Schools in these categories c structure. The adminis- 

to such factors as size, wealth. A review of 

trators in these sets of paired sc ooUy ^ statistically signiBcant 

Slst^rbS :rZi“ m order of their signiBcance 

cerning education in the ‘=°””’'’S„i,nator and the board of educa- 
characterized by free and open excna t, 

for each other's P^rsonabty. community, being 

4. Administrators are among the pi^Mug ^ ^ commu- 

appointed to Sed plane Is such professional 

nity projects, and are consiaercu 

people as doctors rti-ioants in projects which improve the 

5. Administrators are 

quality of education m .“toth such material factors as sakary, 

6. Administrators are qmte „ 

facilities, secretarial ha'P. “PPjjnougl. working ivith consultants. 
■ - 7. Administrators receive studymg the problems of their 

attending professional meeting , 
o^vn district. 


How Can a School Study Its Morale? „ninfT to 

1 ran study its morale, wc arc going to 
On the question of how a scho • . ^ake the morale study, 

take the position tliat an /most important being: (1) the 

There are several reasons for n » ^2) the difficulty in inter- 

difficulty in constructing a inora c teacher co-operation in a self- 

preting data, (3) the difficulty and (5) the difficulty of the 

study, (4) the skill of commercial agency, 

administrator in pcrcciWng h'S own si . , .^.i n 

„ Aifccling Admimslraln 


,r in pcrcching Ws oivn si Ed.p. 

>' Fraakljm Barry, of d* ""‘b; ‘ 

Sh“= School Adminimatam. Aihan,. . ■ 
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morale and supplement the composites with data from recent research. 

Key to the Morale Problem. The administrator is the key to the morale 
problem. He sets the climate for morale in his school. All four texts list 
him as a basic factor in building morale, with three texts specifying him 
as the most important factor. This is also the finding of many of the studies 
reported in the journals. Schultz studied the morale of recent University 
of Illinois graduates. He included many items to be checked, and he also 
asked for free responses. He concluded: “On the basis of these free re- 
sponses, the factor that these teachers identify as being most crucial to 
happiness in their position is the administrator,” 

Teachers expect the administrator to actively and aggressively seek to 
provide better working conditions, including equipment, supplies, and 
buildings. They expect him to provide leadership in establishing a’satis- 
factory salary schedule. They expect him to lead in the development of 
good community relations, particularly in gaining recognition for the 
schools and in providing good living conditions and opportunities for 
desirable social life. He should employ consistent policies in the selection, 
orientation, promotion, and placement of teachers. He should include 
teachers in the process of policy-making. He should, above all, treat teach- 
ers fairly and squarely. He should inspire confidence in himself. ; 

Satisfaction of Teacher Needs. Teacher needs, such as security (finan- 
cial and emotional), recognition, job. satisfaction, and knowledge of ad- 
vancement, must be recognized and met. Teachers need to know that they 
are accepted as professional peers by other members of the faculty, that 
theh efforts are being appreciated by the staff, the community, and the 
students. Teachers need to feel secure and confident that they will get a 
fau deal from the administration. They need to feel that they are contrib- 
uting to the success of the school. , ' 

Participation in Team Efort. Morale requires the establishment of a 
rea team spirit on the part of all members of the staff, administrators and 
teachers. A team spirit includes the feeling that all members are pulling 
together to achieve a commonly held purpose, all members have common 
experiences, all members share in success, and all members are striving to 
mee a significant challenge. The need tor dear communications channels 
must be met. 


SP 7 A ““S'* essentially a group concept, it is neces- 

sary that the st fl be composed of mature individuals. These individuals 
need to have a tested and reliable set of personal values. They need to be 
well-adjiisted individuals who can take success or failure in stride and 
move ahead to meet each challenge as it arises. 


(Octob^igsaf. p^'^se^*^' “P Teacher Morale,” Nations Schools, Vol. 50 
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Effect of Focully Morale on Students 

Many may have '™ndered c^at Meet 
students. We may have thought, . students?” Anderson 

morale, but does it really make any ' teacher morale affects the 

attempted to answer the question of h schools, which were 

outcomes of instruction. He studie v ^ .j. ^ j Educa- 

selected on the basis of student achievement on the lowa^i^^^ 

tional Development. The schools fell m su ggjj^ eccentile. The teach- 
die 75th percentile and the other mn below morale, 

ers were then tested and secondary schook whose 

Anderson’s conclusion was that -rmear to have higher morale 

pupils achieve relatively high scho ashcally, » » This 

than do teachers in schools \yith re ^ tj,an it appeared to be 

is an indication that morale is even mor p influence on the 

earher in our investigation. Low ® morale teachers do not 

achievement of students. The stu morale teachers. If administra- 

achieve as well as ‘1° ™ n£torale, this fact should certainly 

tore are complacent m the race ui 
stimulate them to action. 


Special Morale Problems m the school we should take 

Before concluding our discussimoMi^^^^ important. Both are e.r- 

a look at hvo problems flns reason, very little attention 

tremely difficult to solve, and pos y raised concerning 

has been focussed upon them. Some qu answers has been 

these problems, but UtUe. if anythmg, m the way 

gained. , . . pf a paradox. As one reviews 

A Paradox. The first problem is some the importance of 

the research on teacher morale, have all queried teachers on how 

the administrator. The studies , ^^t the most important factor 

they feel about morale, and ^ *^ntor What does this mean? Some 
in the morale situation is the , superintendent should play the 

of the ^^Titers give die impression a , t higher salaries, greater 

role of the “Great Provider.” He ryiU ^ uj the needs of the 

security, be a psychological is that the staff becomes 

group. In other words, what ^j^^jj^joistrator. Instead of the group 

more and more dependent upon depends on the superintendent 

becoming stronger, it becomes w ea "C 

for its strength. parado.v. He speaks of the relationship 

Spalding discusses a facet O Achievement.” lotimal of 

•’Lester W. Anderson. PP- 693-69S. 

Etfucational Research, VoL 4G (- >» 
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A school system should not wait until the obvious signs of low morale 
appear (rapid teacher turnover, excessive griping, lack of faculty co- 
operation, high absentee and tardiness rales) but should have the study 
made while the situation appears to be somewhat normal. It is suggested 
that such time of the year as Christmas and the opening and closing weeks 
of school be avoided, but almost any other time of year would be appro- 
priate. The morale study could be made while the staS is embroiled in 
some sort of controversy, but one could not then generalize from the 
results. 

The teachers should be in on all of the discussion of the survey from the 
outset. If they do not fully understand and appreciate the values to be 
derived from the morale survey, it will not be worth the effort. Being in 
on the discussion from the beginning will help to insure their support. 
The planning stage should also take into consideration the way in which 
the results will be used. Plans should be made, in tentative form, for a 
series of meetings to consider the results of the survey, and a plan should 
be considered for putting the recommendations into action. This will help 
to convince the teachers that the administration is being completely honest 
and straightforward about the proposal. 

A group of five school systems in Connecticut held morale surveys in 
1954. This was done as part of the Connecticut CPEA study, and the 
Educators Opinion Inventory was used. The five superintendents were 
contacted and replies were received from four of them. These four were 
unanimous in their commendation of the procedure and recommended 
that other schools follow it. The comments of one superintendent regard- 
ing the values of the survey were particularly apt: 


At least three different purposes are served by the use of the inventory. The 
least obvious but probably not the least valuable is the cathartic effect. It seems 
to help build and maintain morale when workers have the opportunity to ex- 
press their feelings anonymously in a way which is certain to come to the atten- 
tion of the administrator. 


In the second place we received assurance that some of our personnel poli- 
cies are paying dividends in increased morale. Our strong points were revealed. 
We became aware of practices and policies which, like Topsy, had just growed, 
but which have been contributing to high morale. We now know enough to 
build on the successful policies and to reinforce them. 

which need further study and improvement, e.g.- 
di^bution of teacher-load and extracurricular assignments-especially at the 
high school level —appear to require study. (Through our Council on Adminis- 
trative Problems a group has been set up to work on this problem.) 


Morale surveys have become fairly common in business and industry. 
They should become equally common in the public schools. 
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instructor, 

rallr;:::criran. increases.^ 

portance of attaining higher ^ jj,g monetary returns of 

the goal in achieving academic r social recognition 

the higher position; perhaps equally important is the S 

such' advancement can bring. _ , nroposed above 

It would seem that some such reorgamzat^n as tha^r^P^ 

will have to occur if faculty mora e ^ ® ^ {ound the factors which 

have been posed to point out tha even factors may entail 

lead to higher morale, the methods of ‘ ^ 

more difficulty than the pubUc schools are wilhng 

SUMMARY 

Since World War I there has been ““^’^g^n'^g^ne^yterms. but 
factor called morale. We began by ® 

we can redefine it in operationa e 

If it can be shown that of *eh leaders, do not fight much 

high degree of cohesiveness, . have confidence in their equipment, 

among ffiemselves, agree reoresent high morale: but only if a rela- 

and so on, then these manifestabons reprwent g 

tionship to goal achievement can be .-moo 

® o.Vod into two sets of compo- 

Our investigation into categorized according to the 

sites. One set was built ^™“"a/‘’'“\^he^vpe of administration, the be- 
type of administraUon and “ ^ ® hers the morale, and the produc- 

havior of the administrator and irroups increased with the type 

tion of each group. The production ° , hard-boiled autocrat, father 

of group in the following order, a^s categorized the factors which 

type, and democratic. In the secon se , factor is the adminis- 

contribute to morale, noting that ® jhe key to faculty morale, 

trator. He sets the climate for le sc ja which to survey 

Some suggestions were difficulty were discussed, 

morale, and two problems of par 

exercises 

..n„ look for as indications of morale? 

1. As a building principal "'''“V ™to1nWalion in the composites, wliat arc 

2. In terms of the f"" ‘IT" “Cfrmec witli the te,xt? 

you? Does the behavior of your ^ lournal of Education, Vol. 23 

** J. J. Oppenheimer, ‘Facility Mo*® » . Warfare 

(Washington, D. C.. National Resoaten 
1019), p. .105. 
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between the superintendent and the so-called “cohesive group in the 
faculty and the “independent” members of the faculty. He points out that 
the independent members look to the superintendent to protect them 
against encroachments from the cohesive group. He concludes: “Hence 
the entire faculty comes to feel that the more 'democratic’ the school 
becomes the more it depends upon the superintendent to protect its 
democracy.” 

Tliroughout the available studies there seems to be confusion between 
the group achieving “democracy” but having the administrator “give” the 
group those factors which will insure a high morale. It may be that the 
research techniques are at fault here. Most studies fail to differentiate 
among the respondents. No attempt is made to indicate whether the 
respondents are young or old, male or female, married or single, financially 
independent or impoverished. One study which did differentiate arrived 
at some radically different conclusions. Shilland found that women teach- 
ers ranked "fair compensation” tenth on a list of thirty factors, although 
men ranked this item second. Since in this study there were two and a 
half times as many women as men sampled, “fair compensation” ended 
up in eighth position.*® 

The Classroom Teacher. Recurrent throughout the studies is the con- 
cept that a person— to have high morale— must feel that there is a future in 
his work. At the same time that we grant this to be an entirely reasonable 
and valid factor, we must admit that our schools are not organized in such 
a way as to grant the convenUonal types of future. In business and indus- 
there appears to be such a hierarchy of positions that a man can see 

some Ing ahead for him. In our schools, we have organized in such a 
manner that a teacher must leave the classroom if he is promoted. Promo- 
tions i^ducalion take the form of administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. The ambitious young teacher cannot look forward to a future in 
classroom teaching. Hedlund and Brown put the problem this way; “How 
can schools be organized to give ablest teachers greater opportunity to 
teach? Why must promotional paths lead them out of the work for which 
they are best suited?” “ 


have found a partial answer in the helping teacher. This 
enables the master teacher to step up a rank and to work with the teachers 
who are h™ng difficulty. He works on a consultive basis and has no line 
au onty. e receives a higher salary and has a higher status than regular 
classroom teasers. Most colleges have gotten at the problem through the 
use of ranks. The conventional number is four, and they are usually caUed 

to”™ ‘italMliShS Ik of FohUo Schooh-An Aoxicm Pro- 

' T. p;,„ D HMvard University Press, 1954). p. 47. 

1949) pn 47 S ' “vMionni F™, Vol. 13 (May, 

N;,;s?s Teacher Morale,” 
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ch- 8- ■ ■ t r n^Her Schools 2<3 ed. (New York, Prentice- 

Wiles, Kimball, Siiperoiston for Better bcnoois. 

Hall, 1955), pp. 50-75. 
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3. Write a case covering a teacher whom you know to be having morale 
trouble. What factors do you notice? How could you help the teacher? 

4. As an administrator itemize those things you do which you feel make 
for high morale. 

5. Is there an observable change in the morale after a salary increase has 
been granted in your system? Is there a difference in the way in which the men 
and women react to the raise? 

6. Read one of the studies in morale listed in the selected bibliography. Criti- 
cize the study from a research point of view. 
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, -Hoo fnr the study of the, kindergarten, for example, it 

taTett ” 

other groups outside the school. 

WHAT IS A GROUP? 

Since the literatmeahonndswithrefem^^^^^^ 
it must be obvious that just any ga ^ 

not constitute a group. ™ j deltaeate the group from the 

identified, some set of ,^hen we use the term group, 

nongroup. Determination of what we mean w 
then, should be our first consideration. 


Definition . v. j 

well to begin with the psychologieal definition formu y 

Crutchfield.' , , _ 

The term pup . . . refers to ° ^hb mSs’that for eaVmember of the 
chological rehtionship to one gome mote or less immediate psy- 

group the other group . .„d their characteristics influence him. 

cholJgical way so that their behavior ana me 

® 1, Uc for small groups, where there is the 

This definition of ^oup hoi and where the behavior of one 

genuine possibility of face-to- a ,j,ejs in the group. This is the sort 

member will affect the behavior o formah’on of 

of conceptualization about members to be psychologicaliy 

committees, where it is impor an along, strive for a common 

compatible. They would benefits from a common type of recog- 

goal, receive somewhat the s< cnch a nature as to distract the 

nition. If the behavior of one were of 

others, they could not work toge „ . . ^yhich will give us some help. 

Cattellhasabrief, more general defimtmnw^^ satisfy their needs con- 

He states that a group is a set and instrumentality of 

sciously and unconsciously t jmoortant because it points out that 

this set of people.” ® This which each member can satisfy 

groups must operate as the ^ interesting to note that it is not neccs* 
certain individual esir«.^^^^ 

and Leadership Mcasuremw » «. 19. 

(Pitlsburgl., pL. C.-vmvgic Presr. W»D- P' 
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The Structure of Groups 


To this point we have been concerned primarily with the problems that 
arise in face-to-face relationships between the administrator and individ- 
uals. Today, however, administrators are finding that a great deal of their 
lime is being spent in working with people in groups. This requires a 
somewhat different knowledge and skill from those required in working 
with individuals. Have you ever noticed that some administrators exercise 
great skill in discussion when working with one person but seem highly 
ina equate when working with a committee or a department staff or 
o er groups? The problems faced in each type of situation are quite dif- 
erent. t is our intent, in the next two chapters, to discuss the relevant 
research on the nature and structure of groups and the skills needed in 
wor ng with these groups. When we consider the vast amount of time 
0 a ministrator spends with groups— committees; faculty; formal com- 
munily groups, such as the Rotary, the Lions, the various churches; affili- 
W important group, the 

ab™tplupr^'*°'’~"'* knowledge 

*'®mber of genera] problems concerning the 
the answer important than any other problem is 

™e“nraTs “ => group, and how can I identify 

rlonle hel f “ S'™? the same and whether 

tor h tsorit / » *0 school administra- 

a , Itv bn t a e . P^P'^ te a group, that is, a 

of ™onle to Ae How do you bring a set 

shiMn Zp " g^^Pf What about mLber- 

^:?i:;a^^p^L^rr''woTto 

cimt.lfl <r»f./s{r,i u- * T .1 the make-up of a group, 

group? What are U.ese SeL? fcee* '“' 7 * !" 7 

the administrator not only in the maLr of^ questions are of value to 

the selection of new faculty membm ® 

vvliiVl. rofor t ihen there are some questions 

wlucli refer to the matter of group atmosphere. Is there such a thine as 
group atmosphere? Can it be measured? Cun it be changedrThe quesfion 
of how large a group should be is another important consTderalion. In 
l&l 
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trol. (d) mutual aid, and (c) gcnCT teachers would un- 

together.® Two others are meni _fi„ns. (f) subjection to the same 

doubtcdly say were present in theu « ^;i^\i,at although this is a 

lord and (g) common . psychological in it. Such things 

sociological definition, it "luc P J acting together are 

as mutual aid and general hvmg tc above, 

related to the quantifying value in addMon 

These group-creating bonds hav 4 ^ ^ Paa tie or 

to their descriptive values. It is ‘ ^ ^ together with two 

bond is called an clemenfany group a Sorokin. Zimmerman, 

or more ties or bonds is called a cm cumulative group are like- 

and Galpin point out *at the membem of a 

minded, have a well-developed oomm ty ^ ^auld seem to 

feeling of oneness and solidarity public schools to move 

he the function of administrative 1 a ^ Each group (faoulty. 

their groups from elementary ‘o p ^ the sense that it is held 

committee, department) IS an d F ppp^ates on an ex- 

together by occupational inter ’ . j^ajp, is to move his group by 

trfmely low level. The job of Ae adm group activities 

introducing as many „t of policy create these bonds and 

such as the co-operative developm P^pp^pastrated recently m one 

help develop a problem of developing a promotional 

rural school that worked out * P ^^ole faculty. The approach 

policy which would be f “tiag as a group which occasionally 

used involved the entire ”PpXd with the aid of consultants. Evi- 

was divided into subgroups that k ^pajpation that such bonds as 
dence seemed to accumulate to s PP ja„ gad acting together emerged 
mutual aid and general living, exp pf strengthening the 

and were made stronger. This, by an administrator which estab- 

"groupness” of the faculty. An approach J a productive 

lishes and strengthens these ^ s^-ong feeling of unity, have stro^ 
group in which the ppe anothlr. and can satisfy their needs, 

psychological relationships with one ano 

types of groups 

• vrouos with relatively small 

We are concerned, in thfe "'““tor Ly have contacts with say 
erouns Although the school adro similar organizations, we will not 

r^ChUer of CO-" " restel in smaller local units, 
discuss these as groups, althoug 

® Ibid., pp. 807 -308. 
t Ibid., pp. 308-320. 

8 Ibid., pp. 321-327. 
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sary for the group to satisfy common desires, only certain desires. This 
means that so long as the group serves the purpose of satisfying in some 
way or other the desires of the individuals within the group, the group 
will, to that degree, succeed. The school administrator should keep this 
in mind in forming a committee. Suppose one is to be formed to study the 
status of the school plant. Member A might work hard because he has an 
interest in school buildings; member B because he wishes to do a good 
job and raise his status in the eyes of the administration; member C 
because she is interested in member A! 

In discussing the question of group formation in group therapy, Jen- 
nings gets at the question of when a set of people constitutes a group. She 
states: ’ 

Any group psychotherapy faces the question of what constitutes a group. 
Since it is obvious that no “group” is a group in any basic sense which develops 
little or no positive relationships among its members, it would follow that group 
therapy must start out with whatever grouping can be arranged which maxi- 
mizes within each group a sociometric structure which reflects the capacity of 
the patients to warm up to one another. 

Jennings is raising the point, expressed in a somewhat different manner 
by krech and Crutchfield when they referred to psychological relation- 
ships, of how to form a group which will “warm up” rapidly. This is im- 
portant in group psychotherapy, but it is also very important in school 
administration. If a committee is formed of individuals who lack a posi- 
tive relationship, a long period of time will elapse before they can func- 
tion together smoothly. 


Group Bonds 

Soroldn's discussion of what constitutes a group from a sociological 
point of view is very enlightening. It stresses the point that "The real 
social ^oup . . , exists only when it lives and functions as a unity ’ ‘ and 
hat tins unity comes about when certain lies or bonds are present. These 
ties or bonds are defined as those which "make their lives and behavior 
closely interdependent, and infuse into their minds . . . feelings of one- 
ness, solidarity, and community of interests."* 

There are fourteen of these group-creating ties or bonds, not all of 
which are relevant to the discussion of groups in education. Those which 
appear to be most relevant are (n) common responsibility for the main- 
tenance of order, (t) community of occupational interests, (c) attach- 

(New York. Longmans, 
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GROUP SIZE 

The problem of group size is a ^ 

discuss because of tbe lack of resear fleBnitive research in this 

the problem is such that there may nev y ^ attempt to 

area. We will examine what little eyi en ^ ^ 

draw some conclusions. Some criteria for group size B 

Thelen. He states: “ , , , c 

, . ,1. .The smaller die learning 

person to test his ideas less ckarly defined the prob; 

2. ^e smaller the learning comimttee y . 

lem has to be for them to ® ® . , jj,g peater pressure each indi- 

3. The smaller the learning ram . nonparticipation, 

vidual jeels to participate. *e ^ ^ intimate 

4. The siiialler the working committee, tne ea 

thoughts and feelings. [he less are its potential resources. 

5. The smaller the working committee, tne 1 s 

but the greater is inf the greater the influence of each 

«■ 

These criteria indicate that the ^?pP,*°™up^(that is, a discussion 
evidence indicate that the mem f , , group should range in size 
group) should not as'purpose, type of indi- 

from six to Bfteen, depending upon s 
viduals, and so forth. 

group membership 

bershio we would do well to start with a very 
In discussing P Gross as follows: » 

common fallacy which was „„ basically similar-they want 

Most people who participate 1" gf ^n. The members of a dub, tee 

to be members of the group ' f “ vho seek elecdou to a city council 

who accept appointments to c [he organization, 

have the same reasons for being ^ 

Gross goes on to make very „__„ess of purpose is to invite disaster, 
to think of groups in terms o com number of different reasons. 

People belong to the same S^fP leader and that of the group 

Both from the point of view of f P different ways of 

member, we must take the at u ^ respectable as our own. 

looking at problems that are as honest ^ 

U Herbert A. Thelen, 1 ^'^by the University of Chiia^ 

Chi ”go Res3:i954). p. f W»s of Men (Cambndge. Mass, New 

. '=NealGross,Hon,<mBeW.^^ j ,13. 

England School Development CouncU. 
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Haiman has distinguished between two sets of groups which can be dif- 
ferentiated into pure types,® He discusses groups which are formed so 
that the members can learn from eadi other and groups which are formed 
so that the members can act together. The first he calls learning groups; 
the second, action groups. He furdier states that the motivation in these 
two types of groups is quite different. In the learning group the purpose is 
individual growth; in the action group, the purpose is group productivity. 
It is quite obvious that one would rarely find these groups in their pure 
form, especially if one is viewing groups from the point of view of^an 
administrator. A faculty would he considered a learning group while par- 
ticipating in an in-service prograrh, but an action group while attempting 
to incorporate into the curriculum what it had learned. The differences in 
the groups as they change their functions are important in that they help 
to determine the way in which the administrator should behave. He 
s ou use one type of leadership technique with learning groups but 

another type with acUon groups. ■, 

V! clarify this concept if we could consider a diagram on 

w c ere were two types of pure groups and then some intermediate 
groups spread out as the continuum from learning to action. 


I 

Learning 

group 

Classroom 

discussion 


P’ T.A. Faculty committee 
meeting studying promotion 
policy 


Board of 
education 
meeting 


« . 

Action 
group . 
Meeting of 
superintendent’s 
council 


of leaniing^p™p 'ThTprA in 'C ® 

take, soml Lo^n, but of t 

growth of the mpmtiorc a c i ^ meetings are devoted to individual 
is just about in tbe middle offt J studying promotion policy 

growth of each individual memL“rnt\ '‘ ‘‘ 
of educaUon approaches the pure acU™ 

hers are lav neonle iIipv T,n,.cf j inasmuch as the mem- 

before taking action The ' studying on each item of business 

a pure act'n Pup S rvfCru “T" “ ‘>“''8 

function of which fs to advise Uie sun^“ 

making. They do little inX^g “d^f “ f 

practically their entire time to action. members and devote 


.MiSSu!' 

Adapted from Haiman, op. cit., p. 40. 


Action (Boston, Houghton 
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or direct the group. ^ ivpc 

He then discusses the leader ug^and skills, and whose 

that leadership is a set of hL in which the creative 

chief function is to create a pemissi P 

abilities of the group can be release • jo ^efy a brief sum- 

The literature on leadership is s puaUties of leadership would 

marization. An ^“.J^“are however, somewhat agreed on the 

require tremendous detail. W . sijuotion and shall talk about 

premise that leadership is a funcb tear 

the discussion leader from this pom ^ designated leader. He is 

in mind the fact that the Ttis means that he has cer- 

the formal or appointed leader ^ responsible for the group getting 

tain duties which he must per o . getting something accom- 

squared away, for keeping bn the sphere in which all o 

plished, hut his chief duty is to mai ^^to the full extent of 

L people in the group will be * f ^e frequently will relinquish 
their'abLes. In the course ^ 

his leadership role to those \ oarticular time. The leadership o 

meeting the needs of the poup a ^ ^ £rpp, person to person. The 

the “democratic” discussion leader centered. In terms of a dia- 




leader-centered Group 
In the leader-centered group. 1hrdLls“oTtXs place 

te as— leader can operate m 

Within this frame topic at hand. A listing of his 

develop a full and comple e 

duties would include: tfrouo. A good tech- 

name, position, and remm 


Member-centered Group 
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Gross says: “I am trying to understand your feelings, I give you the right 
to have those feelings, I give you recognition” 

The individual accepts a committee appointment or joins a group so 
that he can satisfy some specific need. This need does not have to be the 
same as the need of any other individual in the group. The group can 
achieve its common purpose, even though all of the individual members 
are filling needs which differ from each other and from the common need. 
The concept of the “group mind” is no longer accepted for the reasons 
outlined above. The group leader is demonstrating his skill to the degree 
that he can co-ordinate the diverse needs of the group so that the group 
purpose can be accomplished at the same time that individual needs 
are met. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: SERVICE ROLES 

The school administrator needs to have an understanding of how all 
groups function, but most of all, he needs knowledge concerning discus- 
sion gr^ps, because whether the group is a learning, an action, or an 
gyoup, it will accomplish its purpose through discussion. We 
\vin discuss this form of group through a study of its membership. Gen- 
membership of a discussion group can be categorized 
as irig service roles or functional roles. It is possible for some overlap to 
occur, but In some places, which are indicated, this should be avoided. Let 
w start ^vilh a consideration of the service roles in a discussion group. 

ere are our service roles to be filled: group discussion leader, group 
recorder, group observer, and group consultant. 


The Group Discussion Leader 

be Can be no group discussion without a leader, there can 

kinds of iscussion with a leader. Willey characterizes four 

kinds of leaders, only one of which he believes to be effective.^ 

inc order He "'ho looks at his function as one of keep- 

«1II not act' s''«t'ly'enougK'HThS^7tfc 

hat catcfully plated a®„ aS He “u, ,h f- "" 

advance of meeting. A IhirS type is f ? gteshons and answers m 

since two heads areWtter tha^TL t™ hS J'' 7 

he has served satisfactorily if he IcU the CTmTalh 

/ *'•“ group tali, and carry on under its own 

” Ibid., p. 14. 

^‘Gilberts. Willey. “Effective Group Discussion . 

/wtiiufe (Belltogham. Waskf wLf ^ 


1931), pp. 39, 40. 


I Washington College, 
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„„ *„h, Wo,,. M.8 S, 

the group. He also notes the eoLibuto and tvhat 

person is pulling his own weight, w ^ ij always he ready to com- 

ment to the group on their P^oc meeting to give a summary 

Sion. He should he called on at addition, of 

statenreut on the way &e group be called on. 

course, to the times during the ^ should be selected rather care- 

Willey points out that the group observer should be 

fully and should be a person: 

3 wtV^U^to^e^prhis observations to the group in a sinrple. obiee- 

tivh manner without creating confusion. 

A helpful checldist for an observer would include the followingi 

l; He tries to observe what goes on in^anob|^dve^m^^^^^^^ 

2. - He makes notes as he T | ^hat he is supposed to do. ^ 

3. He checks to see that the leader ^er of the group’ is playmg. 

■ 4. He identifies the role(s)- “'“^e” he mates fo report. 

5. Hedoesnottalkdowutothegroupjnen^^ 

6. He is ready to report to Ae P . ^g„bip team consisting of the group 

■ S^rSSr^toLStlnt-dlimselfwhiehisdedioated.^ 

ing- the group. . ■ • 

The Group Consultant „,’Un \yne a 

.u 1 ,hPV need a person in the group who a 
Many groups* realize that ^b y , discussion than does ,any other 
greater knowledge of the prob e consultant or resource person. He 

group member. This person is ca group discussion. In cases 

should not he the same jj ,be expert in the problem under 

where the administrator feels ^ . --if resource person and have 
discussion, he should designate * leader. Whyte indicates very 

someone else assume the ro e o B roles: 

clearly thd, difference between os oo-ordinates the discussion, 

The leader originates activity the group does not act 'j® 

he responds to person, on the other hand, is , 

originLs activity for it. The P,^owlcdge. but who does not introduce 

be an individual who is called upon, 

that knowledge to the group u 


Willey, loc. cit., pP- 
WilUam Foote Why 
York Slate School 
p. 24-25. 
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person should also have a sign placed in front of him to identify him 
easily. 

2. Getting the discussion going. This might be done by having a problem 
census in which group members give their ideas on what should be 
discussed. The leader should aid in selecting and defining the problems 
which emerge. 

3. Mediating arguments. When a difference of opinion emerges, the leader 
should try to keep the discussion as objective as possible and find the 
common ground on which members can agree. 

4. Keeping the group on the point. He might comment on the wandering 
or ask the recorder to summarize and bring the group back to the point. 

5. Keeping the group from bogging down. He might do this by asking the 
observer to give some reasons why this has happened and to suggest 
a remedy. 

6. Recognizing and utilizing all of the individuals within the group. 

7. Making certain that a permissive atmosphere is maintained. ' * 

8. Devoting time to periodic summarizations by the recorder. He should 
take this time to ask, where are we? What have we been doing? Do 

■ we have an answer? 


The Group Recorder 


The job of the recorder is to keep a concise record of the content of the 
iscussion so that he can report back to the group what has been dis- 
cussed. He should not act as a stenographer or a secretary. He should 
record the important phases of the discussion, not all that has been said. 

wou be well to omit names from the report, since the emphasis would 
then be on who said^something, rather than what was said. The following 
guide for the group recorder is offered by Benne and Muntyan: “ 

1. Keep Uack of major contributions to the discussion: 

' tS- agreed or on which formal action was 


2 , 

3. 


c) Pnintt which there was cleavage of opinion in the group; 
d\ I. r "iU'e of th= group opiuion^ 

' consider later."^ discussed which the group may \vish to 

merely oonduded rather than 

enVoftL'°sc»tan! “olusive report at the 


4. 


Ask for suggestions from the 
be made more helpful. 


group as to how the recorder’s work may 


Tho Group Ob»erver 

The group observer is primarily interested in the process that is being 
nsed by the group. It is his job to note how well the pouTb wortog. h! 

Inc. Keprtnted by permission. '-“Fynght, 19nl, by Tbc Diyden Press, 
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■ 6. Indulges in friendly disegreenrenr. Good-humored discussion helps .o 

7 r:-?rV«y n°‘ for the leader to 

s. m 

frequently raise questions which fo Discussion is just 

“ tp-SSs'’lor ^tudy on the problem should be 

formed or made available. 

We see in this listing an f“‘='‘^‘“'^^*°^“aaXe*rtTn^^^^ 
away from formality. The group m advice to 

remain seated, and speak up ‘.^S^fu^The feeling seems to be 

seek friendly arguments is f ot differ with the other 

prevalent in many 8^0“]^ *0^ “ P p discussions and does not 

members of the group. This stifl ^ creation of new ideas. The 

stimulate the give-and-take so ^ members in friendly argu- 

group leader should attempt It is also pointed out that 

Lntl out of which he can pull mealing itseK. Good group 

good group work is not limited "'® ^ . j^^d the formulation of ques- 

work is preceded by reading, '*"'“ 8 , ,1 gd by further reading and 
tions to be raised at the ^ suggested at the meeting. "Ms 

investigation along the new lines work for the individual. The 

points up one of the real advantages working in a group. The 

individual grows as a self, as growth of the individual. The 

growth of fhe group is in the group, 

individual can and does grow throng p 

CDOIIPS- functional roues 
DISCUSSION GROUPS. 

ns One way which seems to 
There are several ways of fp^n'di^dual group members do in 

be very practical is to look * i j-gjgs which people play dur- 

the course of a discussion. This stu y it enables the leader to 

ing a discussion accomplishes ts™ P -ggsts a way of solving problems, 
identify sources of problems and t i S& categories: (1) 

As we study these roles, we notice that m 7 „,es, (3) individ- 

group task roles, (2) g™"P ^'‘^'gf’l.ese are not assigned roles but roles 
ual roles. It should be noted -s At various times it is possible 

which reflect the “self of the parU P ^ As the purpose of the 
that one individual will play seve ^ group builder to a group 

group changes an individua different roles. These roles are c- 

Icader. The leader himself ivdl P“y j,i„gs when in a group. Some 
scribed to show how people do ;^ou play than are 

individuals are more consisten i 
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If the same person tries to fill both roles, the group will become con- 
fused and will be unable to utilize the expert knowledge. A checklist for 
consultants would include: 

1. Helping in the problem census. 

2. Clarifying the problem under consideration. 

3. Contributing specific information when needed. 

4. Helping to evaluate the progress of the group. 

5. Inspiring the group to attain higher levels of achievement. 


DISCUSSION GROUP: M EM B ER- AT- L ARG E 


We have just discussed the so-called service roles of various group mem- 
bers who comprise the leadership team. The real team, however, is the 
remainder of the group. What roles do these members fill? What do they 
do? What should they do to bring about the best possible group action? 
We will consider each member of a group as a specific individual in terms 
of his contribution to the group in the next section. Let us first consider 
the group member as a group member and arrive at some definition of 
his responsibilities. 

We could talk in general terms and say that each group member should 
feel a definite responsibility for the progress of the group; that Is, he 
should have a definite feeling of involvement. Each group member should 
display this concept of involvement by participating in the group activi- 
ties. This does not mean that he should submerge his own personality in 
t e poup and lose his identity; rather, he should enhance his personality 
by developing it as the group develops and moves toward the attainment 
of Its goals. Group groMh is also individual growth. 

Willey has set up some very practical guides for individual members of 
e group, lese guides would prove useful to an administrator who is 
a templing to work with his faculty in group procedures. They might 
serve also as rules of the game" for the faculty in their meetings. 

A group member to be most helpful does the following: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


T that every idea counts. 

others-tries to get the other man’s point of 
< • points of view on every question— 

yours, mine, and the right one, ^ ^ 

v!" fP“king-speeches are out of place in group dis- 
cussions. Informality is the rule, ^ & r 

Docs not mpnopollie the discussion-speaks not longer than a minute 
at a hrae, giving others an oppodunity to speak. 

Does not et the disenssion get away from fcm. Is not hesitant to ask 
for examples and illustrations to clarify points of the disenssion. 


** Willey, loc. cit., p. 41. 
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ructure of Groups 

standard or set of standards >aTHcSty/’ the 

S”’ orThJ>oc"edure” of o suggestion or of some unit 

f. tergborP’s the group to rfon - 

late or arouse the Rroup to gre hv doinc thing: 

h. 


I 


oi ijruui; uioco-w... decision, auempi^ 

The energizer prods the g™"P .. .q^igher quality” activity. 

S' 

ning the recording machine, e^ ^ of group deci- 

lio^Jrth^rdp of dimussion. The recorder role is the 

“group memory. 


Group Building and Maintenance Roles 

« QViP-^tt; define the second cate- 

Continuing their <|iscussion. members who fall most nearly 

gory of functional roles and list typ 

into this classification: « oriented to those participations 

Here the analysis of ‘"'"’^^'^SfnTof coup-centered attitudes and orien- 
whioh have for their purpose *0 bmlding J,,gna„ce and perpetuation of 
tation among the members of ^ SV P contribution may involve several roes 
such group-centered behavior. A gi , various roles in successive contribu- 
-- " - me4er or the ‘leader ' may perform variou 

-tU ond accents the contribution of 
I. The encourager praises. pjacity in his attitude toward other 

others. He indicates warmth and in various ways 

group members, offers “'"™®^4nce of 4er points of view, ideas, 
mdicates understanding and acceptance or 

and suggestions. differences between other members, at- 

b. The harmonizer meiates relieves tension in conflict situations 

tempts to reconcile disagre ^ troubled waters, etc. 

through jesting or pouring e conflict in which his idea or 

c. The compromiser JXr rompromise by yielding status, admit- 

position is involved He may o<rg»^ r„„p harmony, or 

-iS; =— r- 


and 

tions. 



the flow of communicauui. v y chance to conirxuu.c. 
tributlons so that everyone sses standards for the gr°oP 

c. The smndnrd setter or^deoimr^ „ppU,r standards in evaluating 
attempt to achieve mi 

the quality of g^^P P™*^* fte movement of the group, “"“P 
f. -nieionower goes “J™Sj"*of^others, serving as an audience in gro p 

passively accepting the ideas or o 

discussion and decision. 


“ Ibid., pp. 44, 45. 
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others. As we describe the roles you will, no doubt, identify cOrtain indi- 
viduals whom you have observed filling these roles. Keep in mind that 
these are not hard and fast categorizations, but are meant to help in the 
analysis and operation of group activity. , ^ 


Group Task Roles 

The first of the functional roles for us to consider are the group task 
roles. Benne and Sheats summarize these as follows: 

The following analysis assumes that the task of the discussion group is to 
select, define, and solve common problems. The roles are identified in relation 
to functions of facilitation and co-ordination of group problem-solving activi- 
ties, Each member may of course enact more than one role in any given unit 
of participation and a wide range of roles in successive participations. Any or 
all of these roles may be played at times by the group “leader” as well as by 
various members. - . ' ! ■ ' 

a. The initiator-contributor suggests or proposes to the group new ideas or 
a changed way of regarding the group problem or goal The novelty 
proposed tnay take the form of suggestions of a new group goal or a 
new definition of the problem. It may take the form of a suggested solu- 
tion or some way of handling a difficulty that the . group has en- 
countered. Or it may take the form of a proposed new procedure for 
I Ti? ^ organizing the group for the task ahead. 

. ine tn/ofmflfion seeker asks for clarification of suggestions 'made In 
terms of their factual adequacy, for authoritative information and facts 
pwtinent to the problem being discussed. . 

primarily ,for the facts of, the case' but for a 
clanhcation of the values pertinent to what the moup is undertaking or 
a ® suggestion made or in alternative suggestions. 

' MViv'.” ‘ “I'T ^ generalizations which are "authori- 

e ^ experience p'ertihently' th tKe' ’group' problem. 

Tnn.t ^ gioer states his belief or opinion pertinently to a suggestion 
what sLVl T^e empLsis is ok his 'proposal of 

uoon Swf f “"P'' pertinent values, not primarily 

upon relevant facts or information. r , 

meLt^XsT’’’.™* f“?8'^“™s in terms of examples or developed 
deduce Vow an ./enonale for suggestions previously made' and tries to 
deduce how an tdea or suggestion would'work.outV adopted by' the 

^ and soCEesHonT ehuifies the relationships among various ideas 

S-VSfth?ari«:s'’^' 'u“Se.ier. .or tries to 

h. The orienler deSne. tL on.!? * g members or subgroups- • 

by summarizing what «lie group vwth respect to its goals 

upon direction? or fTneiU ccurred, points to departures from agreed 
th^e group discussion ri ’tSiig“" direction wMch 

i. The evaluator-critic subjects aor««xv. v l ‘ r 

j me accomplishment of the group to some 

**Kennelli D. Benne and Paul Sheat* “P..U »• -i « , 

;oumalcrfS«*iIJtsiie,.VoI.4 (Soring. 1^8h^p 4l“9 
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There are three other “individoar roles 
which need to be understood by the group ® person who 

achieve its goals. One of these is the 'f 'if "““I- ”^t. to all intents 
never seems ' t; have toause 

and purposes, is not of the grouP- ^p ^oes not profit 

although he may be profiting great ^ 

from him. It may be that this pe«on « y the case, the 

laughed at or having his point i^ witlidrawer feel secure, 

leader needs, more than ever, o y • ^hich is often found 

The rationalizer is another tyP® group process because his 

in a group. This person usua y jjaiman gives a good example 

behavior will result in antagonizing^ 
of an individual who rationalizes: 

• of Tews The real reason for this preju- 
Mr. X harbors a deep XTrl set on a job to which a member of 

dice is that, at one time he had h'® “a intelligent man and recognizes 

that minority group was appointed. ^ deserving of the job than he, 

two hard facts: (1) that the other man sw However, the jealousy 

and ( 2 ) that the other man is '’"'y ° .^otionally he is unable to admit these 
and fr4tration of X is so great ® JnnaUzation for Us prejudice toward 
. !..• ^c xj^ worked out a rawourtu^ . , , » ut. ealousv. He 



Jewish peopie-one is that the lewisu lais*. ^ 

ilaims tU the “reason” for his P'fH'^niinHons on tie subject are so strong 

divinity of Christ, and ‘hat his rehpous oonvm 
that he cannot help resenting this point ot vie 

. . nil d hv the person who fills a strong need to 
Another individual role is ®f f’y „ imaginary. In our listing above 

compensate for a weakness, ei ignition-seeker, the dominator, and 

three fit this category, namely, the re g described by 

the playboy. Two others are quite interesting 

McBurney and Hance: ” straight-laced and 

Mr. Blue-Nose. His -nubilities me 

conventional. He has an j magnanimity. His ehilhng , He 

and an amazing lack of warm _nstful and vigorous. . . • k r. p ' j 
whenever the discussion is “an be frank and ™/St 

finds it difficult to believe ‘ba‘ ^yn^i^saes sinister designs whe‘e none exist, 
hidden motives and — ‘“sh purp person and a troub e 

...... ».u s. ^ 

In summarizing this ®®n*‘on we ^ administrator can take a look at the 
suggest a medium through w medium is one which as 

group with which he is f^/ap^ltes to these activities cer am de- 
L ^oup identify the nature of the role 

scriptive names. Ii tne auu 

„ 07 « rs#. DisctwJion in Human Affairs (New 

2* Haiman. op. ext., p. 87. G. Hance, Vxscus 

» James H. McBurney and Ke-m 

York, Harper, 1950), PP- 268-205 
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"Individual" Roles 

The third category of functional roles that the administrator should learn 
to recognize consists of “individual” roles, about which Benne and Sheats 
comment: 

Attempts by “members” of a group to satisfy individual needs which are 
irrelevant to the group task and which are nonoriented or negatively oriented to 
group building and maintenance set problems of group and member training. A 
high incidence of “individual-centered” as opposed to “group-centered” partici- 
pation in a group always calls for self-diagnosis of the group. The diagnosis may 
reveal one or several of a number of conditions— low level of sldll-training 
among members, including the group leader; the prevalence of “authoritarian” 
and “laissez-faire” points of view toward group functioning in the group; a low 
level of group maturity, discipline and morale; and inappropriately chosen and 
inadequately deBned group task; etc. Whatever the diagnosis, it is in this setting 
that the training needs of the group are to be discovered and group training 
efforts to meet these needs are to be defined. The outright “suppression” of 
individual roles” will deprive the group of data needed for really adequate 
self-diagnosis and therapy. 

a. The aggressor may work in many ways— deflating the status of others, 

expressing disapproval of the values, acts or feeRngs of others, attack- 
ing the group or the problem it is working on. Joking aggressively, 
showing envy toward another’s contribution bv trying to take creoit 
for it, etc. / / & 

b. The blocker tends to be negativistic and stubbornly resistant, disagree- 
ing and opposing without or beyond “reason” and attempting to main- 
tain or bring back an issue after the group has rejected or by-passed It. 

c. The rccogm'fion-seeker works in various ways to call attention to him- 
self, whether through boasting, reporting on personal achievements, 
acting in xmusual ways, struggling to prevent his being placed in an 

mfenor position, etc. 

d. ^le sdf-confessor uses the audience opportunity which the group set- 

®*press personal, nongroup oriented, “feeling,” “in- 
sight, ideology, etc. r o 

c. The playboy maVes a display of his lack of involvement in the group’s 
processes, his may lake the form of cynicism, nonchalance, horseplay, 

^d other more « less studied forms of “out of field” behavior. 

, assert authority or superiority in manipulating 

members of the group. This domination may take 
of asserting a superior status or right to attention. 
Shers. authorilatively. interrupting the Smtributions of 

forth "sympathy" response from other 
“ ''T Bfoup, whether through expressions 

"reaso^" depredation of himsel/ beyond 

for the “small business man," the 
bST. .oro’oorty, the -fionsewife," 'labor, " cto., usually cloaUng 
I'ikai * " '*"oo'»o "hich best fits his indi- 

•' ;l!j, pp. .13, -10. 
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m g.l.g 1. SotbSawM 

graphs, and subtrahend. In other ‘ ^ ^ P aiscussiol The maps the 

lach of understanding on the wor ' jjie same destination, 

group is using should guide al o -mnortant for the group to know 

^^Determine ffm Group Objc^ivc. It - UmiT the problem, 

where it is going. It is It get anysvhere. The group 

clear up the semantic problem , . its meeting. Many meetmgs 

needs to lively ^everyone participates-yet the 

appear to be Bne-the t M aetermine the objective toward 

^Ip gets nowhere Tbe quesUi 

which it is striving. It should as 

Do we want to come up \vith a plan. ^ ourselves? 

Are we discussing the 3 

”u» i™'" “ ..1 

Tb. g.«.p ”pSr'“ 

time and energy in the n^t cons m the 

Collect the Evidence. The group « itj decision, 

task of accumulating the ®"‘^®““^P ^an we get them? \Vho can help 
It asks itseU: mat ate the facB? Wher „priate for the group to 

us to solve our problems? At this s g jjjj,ent methods of collecting 
seek consultant help in order to u 

facts, causes, and results. evidence has been collected, it is 

He-ecaluufe the Object, oe. Aft^ jjpg oup. The author worked 
often necessary to restate the o j which had set as its goal the 

recently with a ‘eacher^citizen ro reporting in the school 

preparation of a new system P j,dous amount of evidence a\ a - 

system. After coUecting some of the tt promotion 

able in this field, the gro“P only. This was the crucial grade 

and reporting at the sevenA-gra , , point at which the stude^ 

in this particular system, since i entirely different type. e 

moved from one type of gm g would look at the other gra es. 

group decided that during the nest y ^ evidence and set a 

This committee reexamined Its g 6 ^gjjig^.gn,ent 

ne\v goal which was more re ■ Jence collected and a new goal es 

Arrice oi a Solution. With ‘i'® f"'*“'=!o“ He solutions to the prob cm 
lished, the group needs to consid possible solutions befme 

it has set itself. A good procedure rst ^ purpose. No 

the group. A blackboard P^f!“*f ™ “ oup during the “solutiom^us 
solulon should be disregard^ ^ * riHculous at first has a great deal of 
period. Often a solution wHch seems n 
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being played by each of the group members, he can help the group to 
achieve its goals. ‘ ' 

SOLVING THE PROBLEMS OF GROUPS 

As groups get do^vn to work there are many problems that crop up 
constantly. It is our purpose in this section to look at these problems and 
to suggest ways of approaching and solving them. Thelen has classified 
those problems that appear to be recurrent as follows: 

a. the publicly stated problem the group was brought together to solve; 

b. the hidden problems of dealing with snared anxieties which usually are 
not explicitly formulated (problems within the “group mentality”). 


The Publicly Stated Problem 

Any time that a group is called together there is some expressed reason' 
for doing so. Occasionally, school groups are called together to hear 
announcements. This should not be considered a valid reason for a group 
meeting— some other method that is less costly of manpower should be 
used to meet this need. Assuming that this is not the reason for the 
meting, we are interested in helping the group to solve the announced 
problem. In surveying the literature on groups, there seems to be little 
disagreeinent about the general approach to be used. Several writers 
have outlined a recommended procedure for groups to follow. Halman 
makes a good point when he indicates that the exact method to be fol- 
lowed is not as important as the fact that the group does have a syste- 
mauc procedure to follow. Most of the proposals are very close to John 
process. An outline of a method for groups to 
use sh^DuId be some variation of the following plan. 

defininv^anH Ihe Problem. The first job which faces a group is the 

know tbp ° problem before the group. The group should 

aTcdfdoTT? =“= '^hat is the problem? How broad 

seeW Thera 'f' ^hat kind of ,an answer should we 

work Pronpriv framework within which the group will 

rrtpj^i m r t; ittT 

disno.nI Tf fb.-c •? » 'Vilh the time, facilities, and abilities at its 

certain to flounder!^ satisfactorily, the group is almost 

auTrafiy inter«md''.'n tKorTth^' usHf " n 

Tl.e group must determine what the most importLt words Uiat it wiU uso 

■* ThcIen, op. cit., p. 270. 
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and the principals have some 'coming to the fore as the 

to the meeting. These other . _jesented, the secret purposes 

meeting progresses. Each “ P out to thwart the point. 

of one or more of the group m --embers are appropriately called 

These secret purposes of P°“P pj^jnistrator will recognize the 
hidden agenda. The practicing obstacles to good group meet- 

hidden agenda as one of ® of each member condition 

ings.TheWeF«^u'>i“^-'‘^“;;;^t points as they are discussed, 
the way in which fte memb ting is entirely forgotten as these 

Often, the published purpose of * further examples: 

private purposes take over. Let 

A college professor was invited to talk to a hig ^ ^ 

“What shLld the high school P“^““|J®„\etrrived at the high ^ 

but he prepared as best he could When j tme was 

'Tiso faniilfv was attcntivc 


Ze^rro” pmfessor was inhoduoed t^v &. There svas mme 
group. The faculty was atten ive ' *e interest of the group, ^ter 

todicaUon. however, that Sons. The professor (*.*» *“= 

the talk there were a few he probed Uie subject. ™ 

was something being ^’long lirf of really important questions 

of the teachers started to talk, ana 
came out 


“® , meetine without con- 

Here was a case of an ftTmeeting with many hidden 

suiting the group. The "rrmi^ive atmosph-e brought them 

agenda. Careful quesUomng a F 

A ... Ksh S 

school principal nao oeen u ^ _ had been m tne sys>ici ~,rrirulum 

were vLran teachers, most of "’E;" ““ for the study of ^Xd 
years or more. The P™"P‘‘\XXr^eacher that the prmc.pal bad^con^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the school. It was ob^ous to presenUng. soon 

the teachers beforehand o" began to raise * t Finally, 

presented, the members of the .mplement it. finally, 

objections were not intende m reject the enUre p (each- 

thi faculty voted, almost unarumoosty. « j o„e of 

After L meeting XXo finfout what was EeWndX -X^yo^have 

treat these administrators rougK^Xn, g„i„g ,o give thu: one a chancel 
administrators we have ha , j ,(5 

In this case, the hidden agX“™-X,iely Announced agendum from 

past administrators, prevent^ the p 
being considered on its men 
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merit. Once all of the possible solutions are put forth, one should be se- 
lected. At this stage, the group should strive for an unanimous decision. 
This is particularly true if the group is to put its decision into action. 
Although such a decision may result in a solution which is somewhat 
“watered do\vn,” the long-range benefits of full support from the group 
should outweigh this drawback. The group should settle for less than 
complete consensus only when it is obviously impossible to get all to 
agree. If a very small number of members remains adamant, then it 
should proceed with the majority point of view. 


The Hidden Agenda 

The second problem the administrator is called upon to solve is that 
of the hidden agenda. Since by their very nature hidden agenda under- 
mine the stated purpose of the group meeting, the administrator needs to 
develop skill in sensing hidden agenda and taking appropriate action. Let 
us consider a case in which this problem is present,®® 

An assistant superintendent of schools believed that many of the teachers in 
er city needed further training. The superintendent accepted her idea and sug- 
training be started either by conducting a two-day training 
n V having hour-and-a-half meetings once 

own time°*^ 'veeks. Either plan placed the training period on the teachers’ 

on *6 value of such training and 
S ' T'' Pl“s- However, difficulties then 

« the P “'•■er. All the teachers could not meet 

nals resentpit 1 e- agendas were never mentioned. Many of the princi- 

h,tendcnt"t, ^ suspected that the super- 

Te nl™ ' 'n'’" bavlavard. They thought that the train- 

TwoT^S "'“."“''y, “X up their schools. 

snneri^tendent'’3Tl" * they felt they were better liked by the 

ot^cr nrinci^als*h^f^ "'^nted to support him in anything he wanted. Two 

was new m^her job assistant superintendent who 

slie made the weicht of fb by the principals. At the meeting 

thLsht the svS va too obvious. She implied that she 

nss"’;a^rs:;:ritiL^°iTs:L"ri^^^^^^^ ;i:: 

particulars of nn in-service trnintag t 

pnbhely announced purpose of the meeting. However, boil, the leader 

Digest 
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irsbf:"S— 

Most people do not \vo^ out *' P help it to attain one? 

^rH^touirthetadeSn techniques vary in the two pure types of 

moves. Use circles for each ™, j j drawing and make recommendations 

tion of discussion. Analyze the completed drawi g 

for improving the discussion. j f question 6, can you determine the 

7. Using the diagram you constructed q 

power structure in your faculty? , . vvithdrawer in the discussion? 

8. How would you go about e„ior member of the ™up who 

9. How can the group leader ^ave a privileged role in the group? 

has a high amount of prestige and wishes t h quprove 

■ .10. What are some specific acUvioes u 
group atmosphere? 
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What can be done about hidden agenda? Well, it does no good to 
ignore them or to ride roughshod over them. Probably a basic attitude on 
the part of the leader which tends to make him sensitive to the needs of 
his group is the most helpful step toward eliminating this problem. If the 
leader can sense the factors in the hidden agenda and then act to reassure, 
to answer the unasked question, to make members feel secure, then he 
will do much to offset the harm of hidden agenda. Some hidden agenda 
should not be brought into the open because of their explosive character. 
In this case, the administrator should keep them quiet, but try to work 
with the individual so that the wants of the individual can be 'lessened 
and redirected to conform more to those of the group. 


SUMMARY 

We started our discussion of groups by looking at some basic definitions. 
We noted that there are “elementary” and “cumulative” groups which 
iffer in the number of bonds holding their members together. If the 
sc ool administrator desires to build a strong group, he must set up situa- 
tions in which group-creating bonds can be developed to the point where 
t e group members have a strong feeling of unity, have strong psychologi- 
cal relationships with one another, and can satisfy their needs through the 
group of which they are members. 

Our ^ the small group, sometimes called the talking 

^oup. Although the research on group size is highly inadequate, so that 
conclusions, it would seem that talking 
niirp^tv^ fifteen members. There are two 

groups; action groups and learning groups. These 
cussion 1, ™ through a process of discussion. Each dis- 

corder a ^ ieadership team consisting of a leader, re- 

Ire row Z?’ Each member of the |ronp has one or 

member unde^^th^ h ® ‘Ee general responsibility of the group 

memb s filt ntf ? -n<t">ber-at-large. We also nSed that ponp 

whlrm™™ fleT “™«Sation of groups by discussing the problems 
under the headinns of th P“tposes. These were summarized 

hidden agenda, ^ **“*'^'* P^E'em of the meeting and the 


exercises 

wWch'Se^eSdlnt. 

What bonds could be strengthen^? A cumulative group? 
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on people . 0 . a vaHet, 

they interact. We would have to be concerned wrft the v ^ 

member holds ^ V “^ed with status relationships. The 

power structure we would b 5 difficult to an investi- 

problem of communications and sem members perceive 

gator in group dynamics. The P''° j},g mpics which are 

the situation is a continuing one. similar to the problems 

included in the study of group , golfed at the problems 

which we have been studying t V,Tnad frame of reference of 

of the group dynamics researcher problems as they 

the social sciences. We have also been interested in P 

affect people who are not in £oups. ^^^^^ gm 

It may be obvious now th P dynamics, and 

dynamics as it suits his purpo . problems of structure, 

whenever a group comes toget e , , vroup dynamics will help 

communication, and the like. A o 8 gijvious that although 

a person to understand how a group understand group dynamics, 

we cannot “use” group dynamics, we 

criteria for selecting techniques 

Since most of the topics [hrchaptet^will^e chieffy con- 

already have been dealt with » ® ^ J applications of group dynamics, 
cerned with the techniques or P™‘='‘“ those who work in group 

This bears repeating, since manypeop impressed by techniques 

dynamics on the grounds that ^ey a jo be true, 

and are not concerned with basic e chapter merely because we 

We are emphasizing '"IviLs cLpters. 

have discussed much of the theory P trade to those who 

Techniques of group who works with groups should 

work with groups of people, b-acn P ^ skills to use in case the 

be familiar with a variety of these I q dynamics techniques 

first one he tries is not successful. In 6 dynamics has 

we should maintain an experimenta p certainty 

not reached the point "bere >t can respect, the group 

that any one technique will be certam ^ , ter 

dynamics worker is much like command and realizes that ( 1 ) 
of medicines and treatments « ^ - /o) tlie treatment may not work b 

have made the mong diagnosis “ With this in mind, he has no 

cause of individual differences in p j^gcmient, medicine to medicine, 
difficulty in shifting from bea e.xperimental method. 

His only absolute is the scientific or e.vpc 
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Group Dynamics Techniques 


During the last few years there has appeared on the educational horizon 
a new movement called group dynamics. There appears to be as much 
confusion regarding it as there is regarding the term human relations. 
Group dynamics, as a movement, has aroused reactions all along the con- 
tinuum, from those who see it as the salvation of administration to those 
who consider it a complete hoax. It may be that there are some who have 
not heard of group dynamics and so are unable to form an opinion; but 
it seems to be true that no one who knows of the movement has man- 
aged to stay neutral. Such wide divergence of opinion is one way to judge 
the vitality of an intellectual movement. A movement that does not enlist 
enthusiastic supporters and vociferous opponents seldom achieves signifi- 
cance. This, however, is not true of group dynamics. It has “caught on.” 


WHAT IS GROUP DYNAMICS? 

Perhaps if we can establish what the term group dynamics refers to, 
we will be able to discuss it intelligently and evaluate it in terms of its 
relevance to school administration. Bienenstock defines the term rather 
clearly as follows: ^ 


dynamics is partly due to the tact that it 
side prnnn du tnqu^, one theoretical and one practical. On the theoretical 
havtaTfTuaSu- “ "■'= pWes governing the be- 

and meins bv whirh V' practical side, it seeks to develop ways 

more effectivi ‘'® Stoups ean be improved and^ made 


and 1 ° acceptance. Both Jenkins 

identical ® ™ definitiL which are almost 

ormm d ™,”""' '““”8 *<= of 

with 7*;™ ™ ""fe *at group dynamics is concerned 

wrth the behavior of people in groups, we see that there are forces acting 
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Thu w. 1..V. .. •! 17 * 

“mS: .! •» — '■>’ j“*”' 

as follows: ® „ need 

To select appropriate p“t (2T*<= 

raltra^dltcs'^rthT^oop^^^^^^ ‘^'= *"'= 

particdar techniques we are considenng. 

ROtE-PlAYING 

Of all the techniques -^^luo jud^ent 

ing is, in our opinion 1“‘ ‘ ^ of Ae technique, the large num- 

is made in view of the wide app ^^hich it can 

her of benefits which can accrue ro virtues, it is 

be used, and its general ^0 technique in the public schools, 

almost unheard of as an “dnim i^oduction of the practice 

This is understandable in view 0 , , jj,g training program of 

and the fact that it has not ““ ^t-oduced into the training of 
administrators. Role-playing has ^ ®®“ , , Jo-tj-y and there are many 

supervisors and executives *" in its many ramifications and 
reports concerning its use. Hoi -p_ y 6> Ministration, 
modifications, has a bright future in 

What Is Role-playing? . , j u„ \inrpnn 

It is generally conceded common use.* He originated 

in a somewhat different form fro P ^qiicd the psijchodrama, in which 
the method of role-playing in w a e _ jgrious conflicts witli other 

he had a mentally disturbed P“‘'®" ' ^yMcrs of the group played the 
individuals act out his conflicts. .ij^hjrbed person then changed roles, 
parts of the conflict individuals. i observation of 

and so, too, did the audience. T • ‘ process which he called 

a trained therapist. Moreno ideas before tliey arc put into 

iociodrama. This is a method^ diagnosing tlie action, and cor- 

operation. It calls for rehearsing ac . put into action, 

reeling the observed flaNvs before ^ - developed out of the socio- 

Role-playing, in its applied to role-playing is rcaJHy- 

drama. One of tlie names which lias occ 1 1 

•lolog)- of Inler-pcrsotul 


arama. One ot tiic names - 

• Ihid., p. 59. Tl,.nim- »nd rqxhopaUr 

* J. U Morrno, "Inlcr-pcMMl Tl^ K g -j 
MallomWps," Soclomrtry. \ ol. 1 t 1. 11 
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Keeping this experimental attitude uppermost in our minds, what are 
the criteria for selecting techniques to be Used with groups? The first 
criterion deals with our diagnosis of the situation. Techniques are tied 
closely to situations as they occur so that we can “prescribe” the correct 
“treatment.” Jenkins, in discussing whether to use role-playing or the 
formal lecture in a situation, has pointed out that “one cannot readily talk 
about the relative values of two such techniques except in terms of the 
dynamics and goals under which each makes the better contribution.” * 
The technique used should fit the situation, both in terms of the forces 
present in the situation and the forces one wishes to loosen in the situation. 
In the case of the role-playing, it is possible to loosen the forces of contri- 
butions from many different people. In the case of a formal lecture, one 
person may have information which all of the others in the group need. 
Consequently, the lecture may eventually act to create a greater force 
than some technique which calls for wide active participation. It is unfor- 
tunate that many people have come to think of a lectime as “authoritarian” 
and, as such, undesirable. In some places, it is considered almost a “dirty” 
word. The lecture is a technique for imparting information to a gathering 
or people. Like other techniques, it should be used when a careful analy- 
sis of the situation indicates that it will do more good than any other 
technique which might be used. 

* criterion has to do with the goals that the group has set for 

i^elf. The technique that the group leader wishes to use must be the one 
that will help the group to attain its goals. Tied in with the goals of the 
group will be its value system. The third criterion indicates that one should 
not violate this value system while trying to achieve the goals of the 
group. e use of a particular technique may help a group to reach its 

Sse ’ll tr t”" foUowing 


job in the^m^ddiroMb r* He had resigned to take another 

Imsed ™ tl’e superintendent and dis- 

an actinc mincinal a ^ was agreed that they would have 

Stae thev S'"., remfinder of the school year. In 

superintendent proposed thi'fJrtLS "" 

candidates thev mifrbi wortf ♦ i, ” ^®®cher on the staff write the names of any 

The faculty objected savinir thai he recommended to the board, 

insisted tha^t a immittero^three SelS^om A democratically. They 
cants. This committee would then groim to screen all apph- 

intendent. and he could make his candidates to the super- 


(ApnU95?i.^tr Macntian Vol. 9 
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scene depicting one or more typic. 

of a faculty meeting. use, role-playing 

Communicating a Specific in a discussion, a person attempts 

becomes much more spontaneous. Whe , __ t 

to malce a point by saying, I dm u u situation is described 

he said and did. Casting is one those involved in the discus- 

Se^n r^eVl-aTel ^ on. This gives them a much better 

probably the most successful use of ro p ^ business 

used innumerable times over a P^^od of y ^ technique 

and industrial personnel. There has .ole-playing is that 

in working out faculty P™’^''^"" ' ^ charged situation, which could 
it brings out into the open an e"a% e 
not ordinarily be discussed. L 

For years, Quistano Eiementary Sof-o"’ week 

the special ^h^op and gym ‘^f^er^’ -g\*-S'l%eare r 
men teachers were “PPO'^fi S^yteacher, Mr. White the math teacher, 

tld tfr!Sy'Te mcial studies middle-aged woman wbo 

,earo?r:;^i:n?of«^^^^ 

care what she sdd or whom =^0 monopoUzed the faculty too” 

been in this school, she and her q faculty room was a which 

was adjacent to the principal ^ ° toilet Except for the jamtors r ’ , 
with a desk, lounging chairs, &is was the only room where a 

On Tuesday morning, Mr Apploby „„„ for 

the same time. They decided o g i ^bed about, and walked ou . 

were there. Miss O’Toole 'vafed ■n>oW ^ ,^ch ^e 

afternoon, the three men ""fiere walked out as soon as the men 

three faculty women who were sitting 

^Thinext day there was a sign on fa^'S frM;”arae,grmd^^^^^ 

Appleby decided to take the j, the door. _ Aonle- 

that the sign read "Men Only. ^Jt -Women Only. Mj' 

The next day there was ' f^tbis childish game and went to 

by thought that this was enough ” ^ O’Toole has spoken to her b 
pLcipal again. Miss Stewmt "a her to ask the men >°^my out. It 

iialf of the women teachers and toT"“' a to go to the bathroom whi^ me 
seemed that some of them "'f = ^oHered t^et them use *e one m 
men were there. Miss Stewar room to themselves, 

office, but they refused and wanted the 
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practiced This name is particularly appropriate because it describes pre- 
cisely what is going on. The individuals taldng the roles in the role-playing 
situation are actually practicing for reality. In discussing role-playing, it 
would be inaccurate to indicate that there is only one procedure to follow 
in this technique. The value of the technique lies in its great flexibility. 
Each group leader can adopt role-playing however he sees best. 

Describing role-playing in its simplest ^rm, we would say that it is the 
acting out of a problem situation by the members of the group which is 
attempting to solve the problem. This leads us to many different situations, 
problems, and benefits. There are two practices which are common to all 
role-playing situations: namely, the problem and the fact that there is no 
script. The players are placed in a situation which has been explained to 
them. They are then allowed to make up their own conversation, motions, 
gestures, and so forth. As they act out the situation, they reveal the way 
they feel. In some cases, each player is urged to ‘Tje himself”; in other 
situations, he is told to take the part of somone else. This is done for two 
reasons: (1) so that he may gain an insight into how another person views 
the situation; (2) so that the person whose role he is taking can see how 
another person views him. Thus insights into the behavior of all partici- 
pants in the problem situation are gained. 


Uses of Role-playing 

Thelen, in an excellent discussion of role-playing, suggests four major 
uses for this technique.® r / &> 

1. To “wann-up” an audience; to gel “involvement.” 

« ° f TOmm^icate a specific problem so people will have something 

1 .° ^bout as the basis for discovering their own problems. 

Achieving Involvement. The Brst use. to get uudience “involvement,” 
t *P“"tane™s of all of the uses of role-playing. Its use. however, 

in upnerol in particular, and other meetings 

so the T ^ present an impromptu play 

iTsn lence can start a discussion with a common background. It 

f eul vToe "ovel apprtch to a 

mst sLief f " “'•’’““S*' ‘I'ere is no script, the roles are 

aast somehme before the meeting, and there are rehearsals. A discussion 
of handling discipline cases could get off to a good start if a role-playing 

rres Just,. 
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rm^fntrpoTSeS— 

were portrayed. 

Dmloping ‘““''r Stations, ot crnicepK. 

One o£ the most difficult jobs of t '® “ reluctant to change, and 

faculty do something new. Fo™®' P . L„i,_;Que of role-playing has been 
this is especially true of faculties. 

used to help change faculty thmtang th^g^^^^ ^ role-playing 

parent-teacher interview. .„^/.1,prs nlaving the roles of a parent 

situation could be set up with ™ ^ teacher who is most opposed 

and a teacher. It might be vvell to have Ae^t^ache 

to the idea play the role of . „£ the problems with stu- 

that she could talk over with pare P g^oup 

dents which give her most trou e. ^ g interviewing. _ 

would also be a stimulus toward d * S say that here is a 

In reviewing role-playing in its in 1 » solution of 

technique, which, if properly use , jn terms of how others 

human relations problems. It caus P ? ^juman relations. When we see 
see the situation. This is the key g reference, we are not sensitive 
the situation only in someone elses position helps 

to the needs of others. Putting o 
us to achieve the necessary insig ts. 


Steps in Role-playing e-playing successfully must be 

The administrator who Through experimentation, he 

willing to experiment with the ^ (.jje situations in which it 

will develop skill in its use an se r„ehnique he should have firmly 
should he used. Whenever b® ^ „t^of a role-playing situation, 

in mind the steps necessary m P to recognize 

Croup Recognition of Problem. g describing the 

the need for a role-playing observations of the effects of 

problem in detaff and Pi«^'=”‘’"g ^ " aware of what is facing them. 

the problem. The point is to make th g of the role-playing 

Setting the Stage. This step m P volunteer for 

situation calls for the casting o pipnt each person for the role ey 

the various roles, or the group should then be briefed as to the 

would like to see him play. The pl y The players should also 

situaUon and the kind of role tl'®/ ^ P„^ letails before they go into 
spend a minute or Uvo together to non 
their acting. 
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Tills problem is causing friction and threatens to split the staff wide 
open. It is obvious that this situation could not be discussed in an open 
faculty meeting in the conventional manner. The principal could not 
simply state the problem and ask for suggestions. Such factors as the 
toilet, Miss O’Toole’s personality, the taking down of the sign, and the 
like could not be mentioned yet would constitute the hidden agenda. This 
situation, however, could be role-played. During a faculty meeting, the 
principal could mention the problem and set the stage for role-playing. 
Although this problem has been left in her lap, the solution actually rests 
with the faculty itself. After stating the problem, she could say, “Now, if 
you were the principal what would you do?” The group could then choose 
the people to play the roles. It would he wise if the men took the women’s 
roles and vice versa. It would also be a good idea if Miss O’Toole took the 
role of principal. This scene could be role-played several times with sev- 
eral different solutions being offered and with different people taking the 
roles. In the course of the role-playing, the men would be forced to look 
at the problem from the women’s point of view, and the women from the 
men s point of view. All of the staff would see the problem from the prin- 
cipal s point of view. These different insights into the way in which all of 
the staff members view the problem would ease the friction. Following 
the role-playing, a general discussion could be held concerning the merits 
of the suggested solutions. 

This type of role-playing has a great many possibilities for use by school 
administrators. As in the case above, it can be used in the solution of 
used in meetings of the superintendent’s 
wbinet or in meetings with principals. It is of value both as a training 
dwice and as a way of solving problems. It can be used with PTA groups, 

rnl^. ^ O'" adult groups, such as home-room mothers. The uses of 

role-playing are legion. 

playing-" ^^nimarized the procedures to be used in this type of role- 

2 silualion. 

one “bad" and 

act^Mes^ndvel^nnVb ^°^/^'*f®rences in the way the characters 
4. -Cut- (“fttonce, usuaUy). 
quate sample of bchayfar” “ P’'“‘="'=^ 
the'quKtiOTs.'*""'’ '"““8 on the blackboard the group’s answers to 
moy ofThe d°;^ctos characters felt against the testi- 

ossompUons on which 

action was based, or into generahzations that may be true of other situa- 
» Ibid., p. 199. 
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can be used with large groups -j, jj convenient manner. He 

size. The chairman divides the 6^ P fows to turn around or use some 

might ash everyone in the f ^ sessions the members 

other convenient method. In mo numbers on them. When 

of the audience ate given cards the same lettered or num- 

it is time for the buzz session all tho g example.) 

hered card go to the same ™om. ( couaPy and have private discussion 
In this way. the groups are divided q y g,oup is 

rooms. Before tlie buzz f / to discuss. The charge to 

charged with the question or >*^0 'vh concerned; there 

the groups should he simply wor a discussable charge. If 

should he no ambiguity of languag thing will 

the groups form and do not jj j^jects a chairman and a re- 

be a failure. When the reports hack to the total group_ 

corder. The recorder is the one P jye for introducing the buzz- 

The chairman of each ^oup is r^po it has been 

session members to each other and mg he given a 

found to be very satisfactory d each 

chance to say something before th g ^he main group and 

is usually g4n one or 

to ask the questions which his D h 


Value of the Buzz Session ^ procedure as the 

Although it is difficult to m^^me I,^„,Bts to be derived from its 

buzz session, there are "^d^ermffiing what the group is thinking 

use. The most obvious value ^team, and groups t 

about. It gives m^ividuals a Ihan having questions from 

question what has been sard. » ^ Bave a chance, and (2) many 

ffie floor because (1) ‘^^ns Through the buzz group, however, 

people are afraid to as ^ 

each person remains ““^“^ique agree with Maier in his appraisal 
Those who have used the ^ involrement when he says: 
of the amount of interest an businesslike manner 

Evidence of mvoivernent »d mter.^-;- ^ irp^^S^^S^lfarid? S: 

has Already covered a group’s 

disappointment registered wn 

major items. 

1* Maier, op. cU., p. ’iS. 
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Helping the Audience to Observe, It is very important that the audience 
sec what is going on in the role-playing situation. This could be done by 
an oral briefing in which attention is called to the things which should 
be observed or inferred. It is also a good practice to prepare guide sheets 
which list the sort of things the audience could look for. 

Reversing the Role-playing Situation. Since some of the most valuable 
experiences in role-playing come from seeing the other fellows’ point-of- 
view, it is well to do the role-playing several times. Have the players 
change roles and re-enact the scene. 

Group Discussion and Evaluation. Following the role-playing, the group 
should settle down to a discussion of what they saw and the way they 
interpreted it. At this lime the leader could make wide use of the black- 
board noting questions, answers, and other pertinent facts.® 

We can summarize the importance and value of role-playing by refer- 
ring to Maier, who says: » r / o / 


f*irietion of the role-playing method is to train for 
ns the prnim j called barriers to action, and role-playing as well 

■iltituflps rnn ®'P * * • fcside in the ways in which perceptions and 

iiarmless mannf ^ * l which frustrations may be expressed in 

sS mLTeXll''"*^ in which a variety of 

Skills may be developed to replace previous behaviors. 


THE BUZZ SESSION 

have had^Pv!! discussions is well known to all those who 

Ins been in-if ^ them. The lack of success with large groups 
tlues or snettf " 'vho sit through lec- 

Tliere is Ifitle or ^^‘scussions come for just that reason-to sit. 

cnc“ h“ C h P”«'^iP“Uoa on the part of audi- 

A plan has been ^ ® senous drawback to large meetings, 

the few ve“s Portioipafion, and. in 

was first described by fTphaiins'’ "'‘'’“P'’®''''- TWs ph" 

sometimes called PhiuL 66 ■" The ^ description, is 

nn into crouns of si. 1 ' . basic idea was to divide an audience 

uL, sin^r tlron^':™rbt?3^rb “ 

group and ll.e length of time have be^riJ^^^ ® 

° e Deen largely ignored. The size of the 

• For examples of hmv to (]c^'clon mU ..u. ■ 

Lippitt, and Zander, op. cit., and see Hendry, 

( New York, Wiley, 1953), pp. 102-171 * '^icr, PnneipJes of Human Relations 

• .Maicr. op. cit.,p. 101. 

(citobcnToiSy pp^hTSi'* «»" 'Will Educalcn Joumcl. Vol. 7 
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V so. « 

r“%S Tcturer or speaker would like to see 

happen. As Chase said: 

The audience gave me “ o”tf„^Xfrom a bmed^r an inrSeren^ 

before being taken in. The 'X^eeinl neither hostile nor especially 

to from a platform-not agreeing, not disagreeing, 

friendly, weighing and thinking. session which seems to 

Thelen suggests another ° meeting with buzz sessions, 

have great merit. This j charge them with raising ques- 

Divide the group up into buzz session • g meeting. This 

tions whichV want to have answered 

is a type of problem census by m 

the QUAKER MEETING 

, . • • ,r in iisaee at the present time is called *e 

A technique which is gaming q® meeting is an old one, going 

Quaker meeting. The concept ^ in about 1650. Although the 

back to the founding of the Society Protestants had-retained 

Quakers rebelled against all ceremoni j ultimate in indi- 
in their rebellion from Ca*oUcism and smod^^^_^^ ^ 

vidualLsm, they worked * P . . .-..tnrv Their meetings seem peculiar 
which has seldom been mate ® “ chairman in the usual sense of the 
to most Americans because t ere is , ^nd apparently no recog- 

word, no voting (all aonarent lacks, or possibly because of 

nition of status. In spite of th PP (juge hundred years to carry 

the lacks, the meetings have been useu to 

on the business of the Quakere. urincioles upon which the Quaker 

Let us examine some of „„ gan apply it to educational meet- 
meeting is based and then see ov which are directed toward a 

ings. There are nine basic P""^ ’ yem so that it will stay settled, 

nor are they mutuaUy e" m nourish griev- 

"Tso" a real settlement. 

Ibid., pp. 94-95. 

Thelen, op. cit., pp- 
Chase op. cit., pp. 51-5-. 
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This technique has added a great deal of life and enthusiasm to the 
large group meeting. 


Special Uses of the Buzz Session 

School administrators are very anxious to obtain the opinion of their 
faculties on all sorts of things. It has been a most exasperating experience 
to many administrators to present some material to a group, ask for an 
opinion, and be greeted with an overwhelming silence. The buzz session 
cou d be a solution to this problem. One of the reasons why there is little 
response to this type of request is that teachers do not feel secure in 
cnticizing the work or word of their superiors. Another reason is that they 
are not certain what to listen for in order to criticize. Both of these obiec- 
lons can e overcome by the buzz-session technique. Since the questioner 
remams annonymous, his security is not challenged. If the buzz sessions 
are arranged properly, the second objection is overcome also. 

Stuart Chase rn his very interesting book, Bonds to Agreement, teUs of 
LrwdIT , a above. WhSe preparing ma- 

Devclonm.nr Tn .a National Training Laboratory in Group 

new hme of *"1 r a' ^'a' svished to experiment with a 

snTak^ ari^ the speaker. Most 

Wished to seMhe . This time, they 

to lecture to an a kind of response. Chase was asked 

uscfuf to Belhek nnplications in the lecture which might prove 

things ho had slurred orer''prhir\'TO .^hould elaborate later, 

question period certain tndrJja i . probing team. In 'an ordinary 

PoZ^lrn^e.’^™ -'-■"“of 'Urrttm^dte; eLphasize them 

&oup 4 was to think about addiUonal data for possible inclusion in Chase’s 

uhatmeas TOu°d'^be ad'ded.’ "reas of human conHict and see 

Sre“Crth“ “ Wrwh^rsSfr the book more read- 

ment would best hold the reader’s inlerest^^^^*^ placed; what Ireat- 

Following the lecture, each of the silt j. , 

b.^ grouj. Each selected a chairman and a rett'Se^^fm 
Stuart Chase, Heed, to Agreement (New York, IlaT*,. ,03,,^ ^ g. 
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. 1 . « .h. QujJ ■Jf "r 

use with public school faculties. Procedure to a Quaker 

could not shift frorn meetings under parliament, yp 

meeting to accomplish their which 

used for other neople all year round. Most of the time, 

are carried around inside of peop y behavior. There 

these develop into frustrations ‘ ^ unload whatever 

should he a time when the faculty . g g meeting should be 

ideas, worries, and problems they might ^^e. The^*^ ^g^^ 
led by a teacher-someone with the Quakers 

The atmosphere needs to he P®™p'^i^eness into the very structure 

do not use the term they have bm p meeting 

of their meetings. There need not ^ „g ^ ^peak what 

itself, the main purpose being the opportunity tor y 

is on his mind. , which we should fiftd many 

The Quaker meeting is a ^ anally wishes to Unloosen 

uses. It offers much to the “dmimsUator wh^re^ 
the creative forces which are present m 

the group interview 

1 I a 1-0 other techniques mentioned but is of par- 
This technique is related to Each of us, at one time or 

ticular value when used wit listening to several group 

another, has probably been qu though all the groups have dis- 

recorders giving their reports. questions, 

cussed the same topics and com ^ recorders sit before the 

A variation on this method is o ‘ meeting. He asks the 

group and be interviewed y using this approach there is no 

recorders for their ideas and quesbom. By using 
overlapping or duplication o repor 


THE 

1- #»fl to be of great value at formalized 

One last technique, which has prov roving observer. The 

buzz sessions that last for some » , git in on all of the buzz 

concept is very simple: P®”°" g only four or five) and then s^- 

sessions (this is pracbcal trrnun. The person selected should be 

marize their activities m S’oonsidered. He should visit all 

as expert as possible in the P. , He should also meet with tlie 
groups to get the gist of theff summary session. He is then pre- 

group recorders for a while e ° ^ compendium of what each buzz 

pared to give back to the tota p Moving observer also has thb oppor- 
group has been ’ teen talking about. This plan of 

tunity to project what tlie gro p 


roving observer 
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2. Silent periods, always at the opening and closing of meetings and 
whenever two opposing parties begin to clash. 

3. A morcfonum (cooling-off technique) for questions where agreement 
cannot be reached unanimously, where opposing parties start to form. 
If they are important questions, they will come up again at further 
meetings until disagreement ceases and unanimity is found. . . . 

4. Participation by all members who have ideas on the subject. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated, says the Book of Discipline, “that the final 
decision of the group is usually superior to that of the individual.” 
Members pool their knowledge and experience. 

5. Learning to listen. Again to quote the Book of Discipline: “It behooves 
them in their meetings to hear with attentive and tolerant minds the 
messages and views of all members present.” Quakers do not go to 
meetings with minds made up; they go to learn, expecting the right 
solution to crystallize from the experience of all. 

6. Absence of leaders. The Clerk does some steering, but he must not 

his ego or take a dominant role. 

. ohodxj outranks anybody. Rich and poor, men and women, old and 
have equal status and are expected to participate equally. Every- 

ft ^ had past experiences, and so everybody has something to give. 

8. Considerthe jacts. As emotions are at a minimum, facts and flieir cool 
consideration can be at a maximum. 

The best size for solving problems is a face-to- 
P'«0"S- Yearly meetings of several 
hundred, however, are able to use the method. ’ “ 

a dosolv somewhat of a special case in that they are 

mSiod '""g of experience with this 

rtrated hl'Tu “PP’ioobility. This is demon- 

elTof Prlssort 'docatioual grouV The National Coufer- 

mecti”, N C P F . Administration, make of the Quaker 

Sre Zmtac fo-- o week-long work conference. 

has no officers,' theTecUngT‘M''’b'* ^moe the group 

mittee The iob of »b i ^ member of the planning com- 

.ho Qu.S mcctg td .he“ ‘>''= 

Auyone cau say T®" •“ “> 

or similar rcstrfctioL. pfople are hm-l'^r'’ “S^da, no order of business, 
they cau use; this is nccesfary because thr 
fessers cannot argue with caA 

poses of this form of tlie Quaker nwe ‘f*® “""J®’' 

present ideas to Uie group^If one individ® T “"d ‘® 

ho has to see him afTcr L mootiun n ®--g“® "■!* ®"®*®'' 

found the Quaker meeting to be valuahl rfr’ N-C.P.E.A. has 
fessors with an opportuuL to “ictTlf sI^’"'m P^^ded many pro- 
pressed at a N.C.P.EJt. Qu.nker mectinr^' *‘1“”^' d*® ‘d‘^‘'^ ®*' 

regular work schedule of?ho conference It hM beef ‘f'' 77 

enco to tlie group. “®®" “ shmulatmg e.xpen- 
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Bienenstock, Theodore, “Group (Albany! N V.. State Edu- 

poct of Social and Economic Forces on Education {A y, 

cation Department, n.d.). . n p r, oBs., “Dynamics of the Discus- 

BnADEonn, Leland, and FnENcn. John R. P.. ^ P ^ 

sion Group,” Journal of Social Issu . • . Teachers Prepare 

CoBEV, Stephen M., Haltoson. ^ Teachers College Bureau of 

for Discussion Group Leadership (New lorK. 

N^“iS: Area S^oo, Development Associatron, 
,eS,’3'h.. -mat Is Group Dytmmiesr Adult Education lournul, 

(NewVorh, Wiley, 1953), 

mELTiL.. “inter-personal T^ern^ and 

PH^Sfj""Repo“Ssio^ 

Rri^ESrii-, ^:?hfsupltendent and Group Dynamics,” School Eseai- 

tive, Vol. 71 (June, 1952), pp- 77- • ^ ^ (Chicago, University of Chi- 

Thelen, Herhert A.. Dynam os of Groups at t 

cago Press, 1954) , pp. 181-217. Group Participation (Ithaca, Nw 

Stale' s”ho''o? of todusWal'lmd Labor Relations, Cornell Umversity, 

1953). 



Human Re/afions in School Administration 

using a roving observer has been quite satisfactory because it eliminates 
the need for reports from several recorders. It also adds a fresh vie^vpomt 
to what has been discussed, and it compares the contributions of the group 
with authoritative knowledge as presented by the expert summarizer. 


SUMMARY 


We have taken a look at the use of several techniques that are' promis- 
ing in t e kind of contribution which their use can make to group work. 

ec niques are not the basis of the group dynamics movement, but they 
we important to the group worker. Techniques have no value in and of 
themselves. In order to select the technique which will do the fob, it is 
nwessary to kmow the dynamics of the group; the goals, values and ethics 
t the group and its members; and the dynamics of the techniques being 


of reference, we discussed the use of role-play- 
FnT nf S>'°0P interview, and the roving 

to school id • • t discussed from the point-of-view of its value 

sibletiufaZ'TF, 'u "““■"P* «« ff ‘1-0 Pos- 

a rather comnli3*’di '^“P- chapters 8 and 12, constitutes 
dynamics lhaf are f ^°n®**on of the concepts and techniques of group 

nynamics that are of interest to the school administrator. 


exercises 

dynamics?” What is\^i™e^cm fo'” "T "What do you think of group 

ruL,^.:i::Scstttes?~ -neeting. Use it to 

been faced. Sketch the details briefly *^°"*"**’p^ problem with which you have 

meeting idea? Wh”t'ob5tad^s°drvI‘l'’J' f"“ting pla„ based upon the Quaker 
Quaker meeting? ^ t**® adopUon of the pure plan of the 

you meeting in which 

insights. Evaluate the role-pl.iyinjT {« ter™ ™^®*playing several times to gain 
5. What are the advantages and dhifl procedures you have used, 

tl'cm? d«advantages of buzz groups as you view 
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Barnes, Fred P., ‘"How Can Grou D • 

h’dlfonul Association of SeemuiL SrfS'l Applied to the School Staff?" 
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Benne, Kenneth D., and Muntyan Bozidi a 
lum Change (New York, Diyden, 1951) * RelaUorts in Curricu- 

PP* ^23-249. 
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Th« W. =< 8.M,. » f 'tiKl ^ s 

l;eeps in mind certain factors . ^ I, a procedure to come up mth 

it is possible for each person follor g ^ ane or 

make the guide more useful. 

Define and limit the Problem 

This, of course, must he the 

must Imow the problem. P™ eptipn that what is a problem to 

reality. We know from our study o p P chairman of an east- 

one person is not a problem to ano ^ P, jj jn telling the story of 
em university department of educa g jje would come 

his visits rvith the principal o ® ^ ^ jemarks, would 

to the high school at least once e y year?” The ans^ver 

ask. “Well, what problem are V- h“ ve an^versl" Needless to 

problems svhich were so obvious to 

^“7mtiLr fad to see ^ 

that is, only one facet of the per p , ^ ar svith its ramifications. For 

in its gross form but not see it m i entering the 

example, in the United *”"'1 twelfth grade. One may recognize 

ninth grade are not graduated om „i3]_i,ut whether or not it is 

this fact-and as a fact it cannot e co consideration as to what 

a problem is another matter. „,Vpd as a weakness in the curricula 

kind of problem it is. It may ® P®^ . j cj a weakness in the students, 

of the public schools, or it may ® situation and look for solutions 

Others may see the results ° ®° ^ jook for solutions in the eco- 

in the economic situation; stu families. Others may look to 

nomic background of the could carry this analysis much 

social conditions for their so u f g^„ and limiting the problem, it 
further, but the point is this: * a perceptual problem, 

should be observed that we “te B oroblem, the administrator needs 

In order to define clearly an i e.xperiences condition him 

to recognize that his own as do others. It is in this area 

so that he does not see the sam p , j5 n,ost valuable. In this 
that group definition of Overcome his blind areas. He is able 

process, the administrator is ricarlv because tlie Nicw’points of 

to perceive the total the definition of tlie problem, 

many people are brought to 



CHAPTER 10 


The Art of Decision-making 


chool administralion has had many definitions, but one which rings 
^ic is that it is the making and carrying out of decisions about schools.^ 
e ave investigated many facets of the relationship between adminis- 
trators and the people with whom they work. We now come to the point 
•i 'V 1 C a of the substantive material discussed previously must be 
ocused upon the decision-making process. It must be understood that the 
discussed so far are relevant to administration 
- r/ decisions made by'the administrator reflect the 

intiuence of these content areas. 

THE decision-making PROCESS 

cni discussion, in past years, of a somewhat mechani- 

up for a ^ decision. Let us back 

dictionary tells usThalT d'ecisT decision-making. The 

controversv Kv rr*,,* * • j *s a settling or terminating, as of a 

at after c(msiderar'"®"''in®"'™* a cotElusion arrived 

So we see that dpr-rc- i j'*dgment and terminate a controversy, 
other t^warsar: ®'™ pcoblem-solving or some 

suggested which tend to dean" the“Dr^^''T ''w'' 

making. One of these snw » a P of problem-solving or decision- 
followtog; ! ggested methods, avhich is quite typical, is the 

1. DoBnc and linril ,he problem. 

3 *•»= problem. 

judged as ac(Sptable’ail‘^aSquyjto'rt"°'“‘‘T" “ 

5 : 

6, Pul into effect the preferred sdSon!”"'’' “ “‘*''“"=0- 

* Van MiUer and Willard B. Spaldlntr Tfc* p n- 
(New York. World Book Company 195^) 0 ^'® Mminlstrathn of Public SchooU 
.* w m.- C. C. Arnold, / w£oJl^ ^ ^ 

ton MiiHin Company, 1950), pp, 70-72. ^ Group Discussion (Boston, Ilough- 
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p.«w.a Ers» 

being done to the ne^w residents. * ^ alienate the old 

so powerful as the old resident . enemies for the school. This 

residents and thereby create a ne\ industry. Most of the older 

was also the argument for not Sustrialized localities 

residents came to the district to In "sizing up” 

' and opposed the ramifications of the problem become 

the problem, or in evaluating . ultimate course of action, 

cleii. These ramifications determine the ultimate 


Establish Criteria of Judgment ^ 

At this point, we consider the qu«b .JI ^nch 

I arrive at is a satisfactory o"®; " nr group. This may be 

concepts as the value system of t . jiyjdual or group. An example 
expressed as the level of aspirahon o ^ ^ standardized 

of this was the well-to-do community Although it found that its stu- 

set of achievement exams to its st^ems. they were high 

dents were above the nabona no ’ nf discussion among teachers, 
enough above the norms. Throug ^ „„uitv set a standard at which it 
admLtrators. and lay people. *«.'"fthen went to work to reach 
thought its children ^tting^of standards by this community, 

that standard. In analyzing the se‘b"8 , yon and a level of aspira- 
we note the existence of a philosophy of educabo 

tion. There is also a reflection of * to do. 

community, in that it felt it had the money 


Examine .the Consequences of Each Solution 


jence^ — . V j ‘cl- 

This is the step at which each shoid™note that this is not a 

•:J::bon"orrdivid^^^^ who is weigw 


the 
black 


— c^e 

might find that the solubon vvoras degree. The consequences are 

another person might be sabs e wi ^ person or group sub- 

also evaluated on the scale o v faculty members is assigned to 

scribes. When, for example, a group during that time can be evalu- 
supervise the lunch period, their “beeping the students quiet 

ated along a continuum. Is them s schools it would be. Is the 

and orderly” a satisfactory solution educational process, 

solution of using tlie lunch pCTi J etiquette and good manners, 

so that the students acquire the pra ^ acceptable 

die desired solution? In many schools this 
solution. 


solution 
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It is also necessary at this step to be aware of the Semantic difficulties. 
Inaccurate wording of the situation one is facing can create more prob- 
lems and can also give rise to many people getting different impressions 
of the same problem. The problem should be stated clearly and precisely 
in words which have objective reality for the listeners. Words with cul- 
tural referents and intensional meanings should be avoided. 


Analyze and Evaluate the Problem 

Probably the first thing of which we should be aware at this stage of 
decision-making is that we analyze the problem as we see it and evaluate 
the problem according to our own value system. We indicated above the 
differences in the perception of problems, and the same considerations 
hold for this stage of the discussion. In analyzing the problem, different 
people will perceive different aspects, so that the analysis of any one 
person is very apt to be incomplete. Here again, group analysis may be 

In evaluating the problem, we need to consider such points as: What 
0^ problem mean to me? What does this problem mean to the 
school system? What can I do about it? What do I want to do about it? 
In other words. How do I “size up” the situation? 

Let us look at a short case to see what is involved in the analysis and 
decision^*^ ° ^ Problem in the eyes of those who must make a final 

fisSlyfaieren^enfl,! 

its own taxes Thf. A; its own budget, fixes the tax rate, and collects 

other to\vns. "in the several 

property is in the hands-on Central is located the power to assess 

property in the school several people assessing 

nold them generallv owe th •’ political positions, and the people who 

visor. ® ^ elected official kno^vn as J super- 

The tax rate hSriJn^om^2^0 “ period of time, 

brought about much cornnl'>Jn- * to 60 nulls in a five-year period. This has 
who have recently come into th people 

J. sssOT.stisHrs.'SKi,*' 

Thus far llie school officials have not done either. ^ 

problem-solving, the 

evaluating, they felt that th^ saw .everl XTiircrt;:'iT„Um 
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11. Which of the three textboohs rec^J-ended hy the committee on 
senior high mathematics shall I choose. 

AS we read the list of questions r» 

be made, we are struck by the comple^ty of 

great that it seems no “ives us our clue for studying the 

make decisions on all of *em. T g should be made 

i"!““prsr- - 

group decisions. 

THE FRAMEWORK OF DECISION-MAKING 

Prior to our discussion of how ’^®^°“j^P“^o,ktvithin which decision- 
make decisions we should exami not 

making takes place. It is “oessa^ J prevents individuals from 

to make a particular decision. nrocess at one time, although at 

participating in the Arfedly? For purposes of clarity, we 

another time they plunge “t ^ ...^mr from the other administrators 

shall separate the chief school limits placed on each 

in a system in this discussion. ...inn.makine process in American edu- 

group which plays a part in the supervisors (including prin- 

cation. These groups are ’ ^s„perintCTdents),thesupenntend- 

cipals, subject supervisors, and assis ant i 

ent, the school board, and the P“'^"=- _„(dctions on the way in which 

Before going into detail j ,^ell to spell out a set 

each of these groups makes ’ .j „(,ups within a school system, 

of general considerations app ica intended primarily for boards of 

In many instances, these limita . .„al;ing capacities of the entire 

educatira but actually affect the dec ^ ^1^ directly related to 

staff. And not in all instances do tli y reference 

human relations. However, t o re a sets up conditions under 

to the operation of a teaching s a feelings. We will sec, too, that 

which people work and have i c- regulations in vastly 

governing boards interpret thesej^ different degrees of con- 

different ways, with the resu * 
trol over the people in their s>s c 

The legal Framework of A„„ican public 

From whence does the rigl nvcrsimplieation we can arrive at an 

school originate? By a P^°«” " "f^rv i is never easy or clear to trace 

anssver. Since we operate in a free socieij. 
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Select the Preferred Solution 

This is the outgrowth of the fourth step. When the consequences of 
each solution have been weighted against the preceding criteria, one or 
more will seem to “fit” the individual or group better than the others. It 
is not always crystal clear why the solution is preferred. It appears to the 
individual that this solution will be satisfactory and so he tries it. There 
are times when more than one solution seems satisfactory. In this case, 
all that can be done is to try the solutions to determine which one works 
best. 


Implement the Preferred Solution 

If the process of evaluation has been realistic, that is, has been con- 
sidered in operational terms, this step will have been anticipated. At this 
stage we say, We have arrived at our solution, let us proceed to imple- 
ment it. If the solution has not been carefully worked out, it may be 
necessary to go back and choose another solution. In that case, the process 
starts all over again. 

The foregoing points present a general overview of the decision-making 
process. It is necessary that we have an understanding of this fundamental 
process. We need now to move into other phases of decision-making. Some 
very important questions for us to answer are: What kinds of decisions are 
ndmlnislrators called upon to make? What are the limits on decislon- 

1 decisions? When should decisions be 

made? Can a group make a decision? 

KINDS OF ADMINISTRATIVE DECISIONS 

of tJTic.-.! questions sviU serve to introduce the com- 
plesrty of tlus aspect of our study. Here is a random list of problems: 


°S? f" fourth-^e: 


-year Latin, should we offer 

flooring?*^*' school building have terrazzo flooring or tile 

t recommended for tenure? 

seettons? thirty-nine students be divided into two 

must be biiihT""* needed in the high school addition which 

mahine? t° advise the board on budget 

i' Should airntalh CTates'S!nrS’er“'’’''“^ 

10. Should .Miss Smith’s increment be withheld? 
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u. Whic. of ..e th.ee — 

senior high mathematics shall I choose. 

As sve read the list of questions T^o 

be made, we are struck by the coaaple-ty of ^ 

great Aat it seems no "gives us our clue for studying the 

make decisions on all of *em. g should he made 

area of 'Incision-making. There are^^^^ 

by a group, such as the faculty. j • {._ making will be divided into 

•- »«»'. 

two parts; one part aeaimg ' 
group decisions. 

the framework of decision-making 

- , • make decisions or do not 

Prior to our discussion of bow within which decision- 

make decisions we should people come to make or not 

making takes place. It IS necess^ that prevents individuals from 

to make a particular decision. What m it tn P 

participating in the {Jf rtedly? For purposes of clarity, we 

another time they plunge m s ...^ tor from the other administrator's 
shall separate the chief ""^'oomider the limits placed on each 
In a system in this discussion. . yog process in American edu- 

group which plays a part in *e d teachers, supervisors (including prin- 

cation. These groups are ‘ j perintendents).thesuperintend- 

cipals. subject supervisors, and P 

ent, the school board, and the pu ‘ • jp-ytions on the way in which 
Before going into jt would be well to spell out a set 

each of these groups makes > groups within a school system, 

of general considerations “W ® intended primarily for boards of 

In many instances, j* decision-making capacities of the entire 

education but actually atte appear to be directly related to 

staff. And not in all relaUon of to general frame of reference 

human relations. However, np condiUons under 

to the operation ^ Xf aud feelings. We will .e, 
which people ^ Pose larvs and rules and regulations i, 

governing result that they exercise different degrees of ^o^ 

different ways, with the resuiL 

trol over the people in their sy 
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lines of responsibility. The whole process is “necessarily blurred and com- 
plicated by the wide distribution of power, the respect for differences, and 
the regard for the creative mind.”* . 

As with the search for any authority in the United States, we begin with 
the federal Constitution. A search of this great document fails to reveal 
any reference whatsoever to education. Omissions of this sort gave rise 
to the first amendments to the Constitution, and, in Article X of the Bill 
of Rights, we find that the “powers not delegated to the United States by, 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people,” Even though the federal government 
has appropriated large sums of money for education and the Supreme 
Court has intervened through judicial interpretations of the Constitution 
so as to affect public education, education is commonly considered to be 
a function of the state. ‘ . 

The manner in which the state acts to control education is put most 
concisely by Miller and Spalding: « 


™ *>>e oulhorily of the whole people in the 
snecifiMllv f ] authority to the legislature who (c) delegate authority 

SnolMe ^ ‘ (d) select protessioni employee/^ who (e) aie 

responsible directly for the educational program. 

process is quite clear, as it is obvious that the authority for pur- 

cvoK-ed a meth r P“P'® have 

snonsibilitj^-n^h^-”' delegation of authority while holding the final re-' 
Scrlta J be erroneous to sfop here, how- 

llienicture Ahh ““^.'’'bor than those presented actually come into 
its oritrin ben decision can be considered from 

he t u ^'^bool district, the state, and 

contSiale remembered that this legal structure is subject to 
ment to the vario ^ ^ always through the process of amend- 

lough t process T ” “’7 but usually 

comtitutions are apphcableTo mX stoarior”"’ 

about by the inter^tioTof manv** pressure brought 

tion of this is the Com • ^ groups. A most pertinent illustra- 
ComlS ten ‘b= *ere were some 

Today, no supcrintrd^m^oVs^Crsridt''^.^?^^"'''' “'^‘’'7 
board of education the appointment or b"°'«''g>y recommend to his 
teacher. Tliis has come aWt iout th^ Communist 

or amendment to the ConsUtuUon concm-^“!?.®°i°^ 7 

. - „ „ ™ “>»“rmng the legality of the Commu- 

(N'ew Yiuk. Teadiers C^^gT Vaiucj In School Administration 

< .MiUct and Spalding, op^cil.. ^ P- 3- 
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ton and eventually produces a change in the framework. 


The Social Framework of Education 

legal framework IS the value sysl 

Perhaps it would be more accurate values 

community adheres. The administra “ ^ j jj5 educational 

which the community holds or he will find that he is not 

, “t. » i - f »'.» “iVl'pS." ?— S 

framework which should support . J used in such diverse ways 

of life best expresses w^at je meam yetot is used^^ 

that often it is not possible to ,_u,,se This misuse is analogous 

phrase has much value, in spite o i guj such groups as 

to the use of the term democratic by Americans for Democratic 

the Sons of the American Revolution X^nerican way of life. 

Acton each proclaiming to be the 8 ““ determine just what this 

It would be difficult, from theh f ° nossffile toTjust that. Counts 
way of lifers; yet many contend ‘ ^ gj which persists amid and 

contends that there is an a cenbal role in all decision- 

through change and which * although never fuUy accepted 

making in education. He pom ^ jnsUtutions. 

by all our people, this way of P ^ exemplified in the demo- 

processes. conceptions, prmcip e , ether. And it is not 

crato process perhaps to a grea ^ ^5 es we actually practice it 

so much exemplified in Counts has recently stated this 

as it is in the process to which \ F ._„nner difficult to improve upon.® 

concept of our democrato heritage in a manner a 

This heritage is derived from ^^“iCan eruX" and brotherhood, 
the ideas ot individual worth m „ ^j^^lchristian ethic. It embraces the con 
of mercy and compassion, of th® ^ the creative power of the free >?' • 

ception of a common humanity, t of man and his institutions, o 

an^d the afErmation of the “ tm^eled inquiry, the devotion to 

humanistic spirit. It embraces the nf" ,ove of truth, of science and 

the intellectual virtues of precision, J^^ont to the orderly and peaceful 

scientific method. It embraces the “ of the British political tradition, 

adjustment of disputes and conflicts of mtemst __ the pcop e 

It embraces finally the bold a?™t " thf selection of their rulers and m the 

all ot the people, should pmlicinate m the K ^,,ould be 

framing of Uic broad policies o g 


* Counts, op. cit., p. ll* 
« Ibid., p. 12. 
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lines of responsibility. The whole process is “necessarily blurred and com- 
plicated by the wide distribution of power, the respect for differences, and 
the regard for the creative mind.” ® , 

As with the search for any authority in the United States, we begin with 
the federal Constitution. A search of dris great document fails to reveal 
any reference whatsoever to education. Omissions of this sort gave rise 
to the first amendments to the Constitution, and, in Article X of the Bill 
of Rights, we find that the “powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people." Even though the federal government 
has appropriated large sums of money for education and the Supreme 
Court has intervened through judicial interpretations of the Constitution 
so as to affect public education, education is commonly considered to be 
a function of the state. ' ' • 

The manner in which the state acts to control education is put most 
concisely by Miller and Spalding: * 


(<J) based on the authority of the whole people in the 
sneelfirnllv M authority to the legislature who (c)’ delegate authority' 

Chool ^ by tbe people in the local 

boards (d) select profession^ employees^ who (e) are 
responsible directly for the educaUonal program. ^ , 

process is quite clear, as it is obvious that the authority for pur- 

of the state who have 

SDornmilu^l^ authority while holding the final re-' 

evr^f ’’'r' arioneous to stop here, how- 

the nictiiTP Ahh than those presented actually come into 

itsoriffinhn '^ooision'ean be considered from 

'"'"'""'’“"I ‘hut this legal structure is subject to 
ment to the vw'n through the process of amend- 

SS U.e n " os' "t the rvriting of new laws but usually 

abouThyTe 1 „ten!;|,T?“°" “ Wessure brought 

tion of this is the Cn" ° " 1 ™^ social groups. A most pertinent illustra- 

c_tttencl::rsa:dT:‘ ':r 

Today, no superintendent of 801100^ •’“‘‘'"J concerned about them, 
board of education the appointment recommend to his 
teacher. Tliis has come about nithouuhc m'’'"’ “V"' 
or amendment to the Constitution con.!. “ ^“S'e federal law 

, concerning the legality of the Commu- 

(\cw Yo^rk. Tcaclicrs School Administration 

• Miller and Spalding. op.^Sl.:pp. 1054), p. 3. 
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factors as well as several o‘hers^Betore 

see what we mean by hmtttng the ec jg^ision-making power is to 

The chief purpose of setting '"X/Sons are set up, ways 
improve the caliber of decisions m ■ ■pjjs is usually done 

and means of making ^g„^is get, it should indicate who is to 

through the setting of pohcy. ^ ^g concerned with, and some 

make a decision, what the decision examples of this 

information as to how the decision “ ‘ both teaching and 

will follow below. All employees o , . , policy contributes to 

nonteaching, should have the c jj^g gbief causes of confusion 

the type of decisions that are rnade. system is the lack of 

in the netivork of human relationships m a schoo y 
clear policy. . j„ ^yhich members of a school 

We will now examine m , 1 , Jrnakine of decisions. The frame 

system are limited (actually aide ) , . Tannenbaum, who listed 

of reference which we will .11 attempt to adapt these to the 

eight major sets of limitations. ^^g jgcisions of indiyi - 

administration of public schools an adaptation has resulte 

uals in the schools are limited 
in the following six categories o 

1. Definition of pilose. 

2. Criterion of rationality. 

3. Conditions of employment. 

4. Lines of formal authority. 

5. Relevant information provided. 

6. Time limits. 

Definition of Purpose ndcrstanding of the jiorpose 

Basic to the making of '‘''X “ dgrstanding of what the purpose 

of the school. If faculties had a c’c” ^^g,, difr.ciilty as is now c.xpcry 
of tlieir school was. there „ gommitlce of teachers. 

enced in arriving at decisions, ecc y^^,g a systemwide 
trators, and lay citizens attemp they encountered ^ • 

policy for students. The elementary teachers, thcscc- 

wt difference in llie pe'^P°*“.'?,„.„rs With these different P'"!* 
ondary tcacl.ers, and tl.e »‘'™"’*'”‘°dggision about promotion po e> 

there w.-is little hope of „,g;t be built upon a cic.-irly undcr- 

Purpose is basic even to poheyy rjj'^gg^bi.ion is compounderl liccauso^of 
stood purpose. In many sclioo s, adjoining rooms. If " jse 1 

different purposes l.eld by “'“’'f ..^^must & cle.irly understood and 
are to be made in scliool s)'stcni , 

commonly accepted purpose. MAinj." In lluntc' ’ 

. i,»„n Tsnneni,,..™. lOS.,, PP- =0^' 

nlnlUrcffciti, rd. itobert Pubtn t* 
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free and be entrusted with both power and responsibility. Here is the body of 
values which should be understood and applied by all who make decisions in 
the realm of public education. It should be regarded as an indispensable part 
of the equipment of every educational administrator. 


This, then, is what we can call the American way of life. It is clear that 
although we do not always attain these ideals, we do aspire to them. Much 
has happened to our society to make it difficult to bring about the full 
realization of these concepts. It is not so easy now to achieve; nor is it 
so clear what democratic living and the American way of life means. We 
find ourselves weighing relative values at all times. We weigh the value of 
untrammeled inquiry” against security, individuality against the values 
of group living, free election of city officials against the efficiency of city 
managers. Much of our confusion has come about through our increase in 
size. Tead has contrasted the elements which made for our confusion.^ 


e agreed as to how to achieve freedom, equality, and 

rien mess in big cities, big schools, big corporations, big hospitals, etc,, than 
economy was less urban, less industrial, less characterized by 
chanriri'^*°"* through which so many phases of our lives have now to 


^ These developments have made the emergence of the human relations 
movement one of great urgency. The growth toward bigness in all Insti- 

of people as human beings in a 
oimhl ^ ^ It is the task of the school administrator to be thor- 

ufll f ‘JsmocraUc concept, so that all of his decisions 

Choose Z 'Chooses among alternates he will 

“rcafs^r values. 

work and nl -fr,- ^ ®^'*cation operates within a legal frame- 

XmTn wh ''VO oonoepts provide the atmos- 

P oWde the h, T Tu =‘o’'“o' dfeWot are formulated. They 

Tays pfescm td° I •TOptive mass, if you like-which is 

decision It can*h ^ f^aars directly on the situation demanding a 

d^homriaC^f 'f ft' "if" "" *^0 chief limiting factors in the 
doc.s,on.mak.ng of school boards and of chief school administrators. 


limiting decisions of subordinates 

arJ'limitrd°in"thrktod*^nd'’°”* “'"oation and chief school officers 
by the legal structure of Ih^S dtriL'’ thf 71 f" 
mcnt, and the mores and values of ihe Am • 

the school system, sucli as principa^tetS. ° 

employees, arc limited in the decfaion 77 l "“"'aaching 

' decisions which they can m.ake by these 

■ Ord„,y Tcad, r;,e Ad o, Ad., McGiaw-HIII, 1951), p, 65. 
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w«n .h. ‘x:~ r z 

that although this sort of thing res rationality of the behavior of 

subordinates insofar as the o g< , in-service sessions for experi- 

of preschool orientation for new tended ^ 

enoed teachers the tale school system will thee tunction 

r" ""I"'! 

elements. 

Conditions of Employment ^„lnvpfi as 

WhB, 1. \'™K‘mXm“l2”"" ^Slhlh “ 

specialist, effectively limits e i to make certain decisions 

expected, if he is a science = without special permission, 

regarding the teaching of scie • teaching of English. He may be 

expected to have much to say a^ou^^ English offerings; but it is not 
invited, from time to time, t ronceming them, 

bis prerogative to originate „„ what topics increases the 

This distinction in who IS to make are made in areas by 

rationality in one respect; name X’ , ^ other hand, the school 

those most concerned and best >“ s„biect matter, and decisions on 

is concerned with students more < r^.fjgr made if they were made 
curriculum problems might very ^^^^.’^^"“rstudents. 
by all those concerned with and informeu 

Determination of lines of Formal Aulherity Wlv under- 

By establishing lines decisions that wHl 

ItcthLlhe'ctVThrprevcnts*^^^ 

in many schools. The diagram which follows IS y 

trates this point. for discussion purposes only, although 

Keep in mind that this di gr • tr to make The solid lines represent 

it does illustrate the point we are ttyi g lines of co-operation. 

lines of authority while the ‘dotted P A, 

Note that no one is directly principals, the curriculum 

follow the diagram throug business affairs report directly to 

co-ordinator, and the adminis report directly to principak, 

the superintendent of schoo ii-pwise all custodians report directly 

whether they are "specials or not. 
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Establishing the Criterion of Rationality 


This is commonly accomplished in school systems by the adoption of 
\vritten rules and regulations by the board of education. These rules and 
regulations deal with all aspects of school life and work toward focusing 
the activities in a school system in a particular direction. Although the 
responsibility for preparing the rules and regulations generally is dele- 
gated to the chief school officer by the board of education, he should pre- 
pare these rules and regulations with the aid of the faculty. This group 
approach will result in better rules and regulations and also in greater 
adherence to the letter and spirit of the regulations.® 

Many of the rules and regulations that apply to teachers and adminis- 
trators are reproduced in faculty handbooks. Every school system should 
have such a book. Let us consider some excerpts from the East Greenbush, 
N. Y., Central School Teachers’ Handbook. These excerpts illustrate the 
point that rules and regulations should indicate who will make decisions, 
on what subjects they will make them, and how they will make them. 
Tliere should, of course, always be some leeway for individual initiative 
and originality, but within certain bounds. 


All students becoming ill during school hours should be referred to the nurse 
Who wll make the decision regarding disposition of the case. No child should 
ever bo excused to go home due to illness until he has been seen by the nurse. 
Parents must be contacted and transportation provided. 

Concerning use of the public-address system: 

onnouncemenls being made during the school day. 
stuf^nts A ^ ^ assroom procedure and are an annoyance to teachers and 

nrovMM to be made should be Jitten out on the forms 

provided in the mam office by 8:45 a.m. 

Concerning elementary school marking: 

eaS musThJ'b™ <^apacity to achieve. Therefore 

StacUnrnersons wb i. ^ » study of the records or by 

I an.Te1 . ' P'tviously worked sWth the child. It may even be 

In many cases a nunil P^t^tmance for a period before marking definitely, 
grade The teacher sLild k 'vork below the designated level of his 
When rS ma t mark him ,o ahow how weU he is doing what he can 

e« 'Xhl:; 

« aimply this. In these areas, the 

tim d^as mV . 1 ’■'6“^'’“™- ‘n the above examples, many of 

the ideas or.g.nated av.th the teachers and principals and are no; eoditied 

• Jacob Levine and John Butler “Leehtw. ^ r- ^ . n 

ha., or,- loams, „„L OeTNeTTp^b™ 
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attitude that the administration can 
teachers teach, and the administrator 


2JS 

“do it all.” The feeling, "Let the 
administer,” is the one which de- 


of co-operating with their faculties, o participation of 

but do not believe that a ^ at by the administrator alone. 

influence a vote or faculty opimon. A case in poi . 

In an elementary school building *<= the faculty 

the problem of noon-hour rotation of playground super- 

seemed to have arrived at a <?ec.smn^™;;g , and rt vvas 

visors. This decision was onem ^^ed L though it would srrpport the 

obvious that he opposed it. T^e fa y IW morning prior to the faculty 

decision regardless of the P-f^E^^’fJ^nach teacher received a notice wh.* 
meeting which would decide this f rvill shortly consider the prob- 
read, "In view of the fact that the Central Ott ^ ^e tvise 

lem of noon-hour ® .L, ” signed by the principal. 

to drop all consideration of the matter, signea y 

I. J nuincr of this bit of information at this strategic 
Needless to say, the droppmg consideration of the issue, 

point stopped the fjge flow of information of concern to 

In summary, we can say th decisions which the faculty 

the faculty increases the «^*y^^^i„n.maldng power and abiUty of 
should be fa no information forthcoming or when 

the staff is abridged when oninnlatorv manner, 

the information is distributed m a manipulatory m 


Setting a Time limit Hnn on the part of subordinates. It is 

This is a method individuals who are not sufficiently 

particularly eflective when us ^ motivation for 

self-motivated to act ^ P ,„est in another area which precludes 

at least two reasons: 1) a strong 2) being a member of a 

interest in the area opportunity to make a decision and so 

faculty which never has had rJgP j^m or inability to choose among 

would tend to dally under n ^d to individuals or groups, the 

several possibilities. When wo , ^ committee, for instance, should 

time element should always ® ® ^ curriculum and not be told that 

■ not be created to study the ma < ^ comple.v subject as tlus 

its report is expected at a ccr Obviously, the time limit should 

could intrigue the committee f” yXiob 

not be so short as to result in a shoddy job. 
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Lines of Auihartfy in a School System 



Lines of authority ~ solid 
Lines of co-operation — dotted 


special teachers and the custodians have a co-operative 
dth other teachers and with the curriculum co-ordinator and 
for business affairs, respectively. 


to principals, 
relationship v 
administrator 


Providing Relevant Information 

if the looked upon in three different ways. In the £rst, 

Tal ™ Tc ' TkT" '•y providing a wealth of infor- 

Centodand d ' which relevant data h 

faculty rets nr [• ’t" ** times, make certain that the 

whicrshows'^d.atT g®>' it first, and gets it in n manner 

making hy preventinr'th f*'"? “ny effective decision- 

on whiclAhey can aft^n this 

first result of this approach il'for thc r"l, 

::ilhi“o"t diirifT'ir 5:cnriiTn?or^^^^^^^^ 
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Most problems of this order ®^7t^pe'’oniistructioiial supplies, 

inventory shows that you are tunmng s W provide such 

such as chalk, pencils, paper, etc. The ^ y emereencies. The decision 

of the problem solved. 

Note the important parts of this 

concerned. First, there was a the business 

one had'’, worry about this 

^"now - what kind of a decision was 

made here.'® 

j . \A 71 .jie was out of town, an early morning 
One day while It Under such circumstances, it was cus- 

snowfall made transportation difficult. Un 
ternary for the districfs bus dovers ^efore 

intendent at his home to would call the high school principal, 

of the superintendents absence, t procedure, decided to 

A new driver, uninformed as t g superintendent. As 

make his trip as usual after he had ^tound the district and home 

a result, many youngsters were inquired of Superintendent White 

again. Several board members and parents imj 

how this happened. ,, „snonsibility for the error, explaining 

Mr. White immediately jf^nn the schools even in his absence, 

that he was responsible for the <>P® . j. judgment of the driver m fail- 

While a case might have been "'“dejor I e p ^ 6 responsibility to 

ing to can the principal, the supennmn^ 

keep all of his staff informed on emergency p 

Here isacasein which there was anmga^—^^ 

care of the situation. The driver should have called the 

pened, could have said, W , ^ he chose to make this a matter 

CinSS" hT >• -• "P” ” 

was used by the bus driver. another bns driver. No one 

checked with the principal or j squeezed out of this one, 

would have blamed the superint increased respect of the entire 

but thefactthathedidnot earned himdm^^^^^^^ 

staff, tbe board, and the ^ jj,g responsibility for a deci- 

Superintendent White went so far as to take P r 

^ »• rood Human Relations, Nations bc/iools 

« Richard Wynn. •'The Application of Good Horn 
(January, 1954), p. 53. 
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INDIVIDUAL DECISION 

When we talk about decisions made by individuals, we have created a 
somewhat arbitrary category. Hiere are actually very few, if any, deci- 
sions made entirely by one person. There are, however, many decisions 
for which the school administrator collects evidence from several people 
prior to actually making his decision. This is one of the phases of the 
decision-making process which we will want to investigate. Then, too, 
there are many decisions which should be delegated to others in the sys- 
tem. The problem is to determine which decisions should be delegated 
and which decisions should be made by the chief school officer. 


Personal vs. Organizational Decisions 

Barnard is able to distinguish between decisions which can be delegated 
and those which cannot be delegated. He indicates that there are two gen- 
era types of decisions: personal and organizational. Of these he states: 

-wp decisions and personal decisions 

cannot J^^^W^shed as to process by this fact: that personal decisions 

often if noUlways^^’eSgated.^'* organizational decisions can 

Ba^trJ psrsonal decision? And what is an organizational decision? 
Barnard offers the following differentiation: ” 

co-opeStiTO°effOTrmav organization, that is, every co-ordinated 

the person affected as to of decision. The first is the decision of 

of personal choice This a ^^^tribute this effort as a matter 

results, but vie'i^^e^effOTt^^™'' or specific relation to personal 

sonali; from the made nonper- 

lo ^ j 

Davies and Herrold are talkineabou^„r This « vvhat 

problem is it? As they point Lt: « 

Chester I. Barnard, The Functions «r # 1 .- . 

University Press, 1938), p. 188. ' * 4>*ecufiue (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 

Jbid., pp, 187-188. 

Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth P TTrtr.-i-i n t, 

(New London, Conn., Arthur C. Croft, *1954) pp 18°1^ Solving for the Executive 
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Decisions Requiring Coneepluoi Skill „dministra- 

Dedsions which Ml into the As we‘ have seen, 

aon should also be rescued at the hig perception of the 

each individual in a 5=^“° j ^^ool administrator is the only 

total situation. In most ^ ,vith all of its component 

person in a position to see g^e to see the 

parts in proper relation to each ^ system need to be 

situation in its entirety, ff evidence from many people; 
made by Wm. (He should cert nty olled^^^^^ 
but the final decision on matters y 

him.) , . I, relations and conceptual areas of ad- 

This consideration of the hum building principal can deter- 

ministration also offers “ "cl decLL'to retL. Them 

mine which decisions f “^eh interested in Ws mvn particular 
many individuals in j„cipal is charged with the responsi- 

part of the program. The ^ ^ account all of these vanom 

hility for malting decU.ons which k of the 

opinions, attitudes, and purposes ana 

whole school. account a problem which has been grow- 

Decisions of this type take ^as received no systematic 

ing in importance in recent ^ the school stafi, of using the 

study. This is the problem of sp h educational aims of 

considered judgment of ^ specialists hold regarding the unpor- 

the school. The . jaj jclmol program is at times frighte^g. 

tance of their specialty to the toM sew P ^ ,,^aers and have 

Many of them have assumed * 6 ^ specialty. A 

exerted pressure far out of propop^ « 
case iviU sharpen the discussion of this pom held one 

High School A was gomg <o ^ 

even cried m a principal was nnco-operative. 

thoroughly convinced that the pnui^p 

.. -,b snecialists is one of the most thought 

The problem of deahng "o ^ administrator must operate In 

provoking and difficult areas m * sufficient knowledge of thsse 

Lder to make svise ’^leTotal program. He must Imve the 

special areas to see where *®y definite statement of the philosophy 

courage to act on ^ tho,e staff, would provide a workmg 

of the school, worked out By me 
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sion he would have made had he been present, even though he was absent, 
This unwillingness to pass the buck tends to build high staff morale. 

By way of expanding on the wisdom of Superintendent While’s shoul- 
dering of responsibility we can draw some more conclusions. In any situa- 
tion in which the dignity of an individual is at stake, he deserves the most 
protection possible. This principle is recognized in our judicial system 
through its process of appeal. In the most serious cases— those involving 
death as the sentence— the highest authority is the state, the governor, or, 
in case of federal crimes, the president. The point is, the final decision in 
matters of human rights is the responsibility of the chief administrative 
officer. In matters of human relations, then, we protect human dignity 
when the highest officer makes the final decision. The bus driver, no doubt 
was, raked over the coals” by his neighbors and the other bus drivers 
before the superintendent took the responsibility. This taking of responsi- 
bility saved face for the employee. 

In terms of the difference between organizational and personal deci- 
sions, we see that a school system should have a written policy indicating 
tuho should make what decisions and how they should proceed to do so. 
Decisions made because they are assigned and because the individual is 
ma ^ ng them as a member of the organization are called organizational 
ecisions. W en the individual goes beyond this assignment and gives of 
himselt, then he is making a personal decision. The latter, of course, can- 
not be delegated. 

Interpretation and Development of Policy 

cannot decision-making 

and the seen interpretation of policy, 

and the second is the development of policy. 

should be deW made in this consideration of what 

here are In the writing of policy. 

choolTdmlnir be reserved for. the chief 

r the areas of human 

vS ha" J in Chapter 1. Problems 

not beXlted to '? "" human beings should 

coLlf ^ As an'example. 

probationary period the superintend"®^ for tenure. ■ During the 

ing the tea^fng efficiency^of the information concern- 

the new teacher but cannot and sWd figment on 

recommending this teacher to the board Th decision of 

not belongs to the superintendent, and he taT “VcV/r”' “ 

Davies and Herrold, op. cit., p, ig. 
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The admonition not to mahe J^““”^hei"*bmdinates in a sys- 

feel no pride in their system, n P J creabve, 

quently. act in an automatic "'XdS iaraeteristie of a high morale 
which is probably the most to teachers, 

faculty. Prudent tVtoe in a school system. It is 

supervisors, and principals i ^ since he should be free 

a Uberating force for *® ®^.oll policy, a matter on which no one is 
to make decisions regarding P ^ J j Decisions concerning m- 

better equipped than he to make the decisio^^ 

stiuctional materials. "piques curriculum construction can 

time, subject matter. by the people best quaUHed. 

best be made at the various leveko^^J^^^ g o,o„bers 

There may be fear on the P Jecisions. But we should bear in mmd 
are not capable of making j -jjjons they will never be able to. Skill 
that so long as Aey ^“ "^q’^^cquire,’ but this skill can be developed 
in decision-making is diifacult t -q 
by training and experience. 

When is a Decision Mode? 

In our discussion thus ^ , personal and organizational decisions, 
various types. First, "'® j These have been considered from 

then positive and , aaministrator in an organization. It is neces- 

the point of view of the c le gefqie continuing with a further 

sary to explore one addi i g ^itb an answer to the question, 

classification. We should be con gqqisiqp? We know that executives 
When does an administrator make systema- 

are tremendously busy P®°P ® . ’ ^ qf screening out that which 

tizing their work. They need T are the occa- 

they need not do from that which they mu 

sions for decision-making jqj. gecision-making into three cate- 

Barnard has divided g^qq following sources they originate 

goiies, depending on wbic 
from: 

1. authoritative commumcaton h^sup^^^^^^^ 

2. cases referred for deas qf tgq executive concerned. 

3. cases originating m the u. 

Each of these occasions rejigs d^^ W decisions intermediary 

poses of brevity, we shal call ft ® jJ^'^ecisions. respectively. 
Lcisions. appellate decisions, and creativ 

1® Ibid., pp- 189-192. 
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guide to help the administrator make decisions in matters of this sort. 
Decisions concerning the teaching of special subjects need to be made by 
such administrators as principals or superintendents, depending on the 
size of the system. This type of administrator sees the educational program 
as a whole. He should also see it as it relates to the individual child. Deci- 
sions which affect the system as a whole should never be made by special- 
ists but by general administrators. 


Positive and Negative Decisions 

Since the school administrator has many things to do, it is necessary for 
° \ en to make a decision and when not to make a decision. 

sifnaMn ^ ^ ^ ^ rccognize such matters as the urgency of the 
snlvp ° problem, whether or not someone else could 

of thp ^ other considerations. One 

credited to ™3de in regard to this matter is 

to Barnard. In succinct language he states: 

not now peSient^^hi^ consists in not deciding questions that are 

cannot be^madeeffecUve^and'^i?not*^^^l?*^j^^’ making decisions that 

eaecuve. and in not making decisions that others should make. 

is that sdttohtatoi“nerd'trw*^"’“'^ ** 

makine. All of th» i. , “ ®®'’se of timing in their decision- 

can be wasted if if is'^anm*'^ "iaking of a major decision 

while .heL“ is hcTS,:‘ht.'"'’‘’® 

tion not to make a^ecSo^ **"* “ the admoni- 

ot decision-making as resultini. ^ ordinarily we think 

equally importanUs the idea 

done. Decisions may. therefore be “ nothing- being 

1. Pos t- . 1 , . 'Jnssifled into two major headings: 

2- Negative-lhe dSon not tHSef *° " *“ “‘“P 

negative decisions? When “ ***“ 

sider the admonition not to m ^ ''' de to decide to do nothing? Con- 

tive. To do so woSdrtrovft?:.1r -“^e effec- 

Many schools have found, for instaiier?n^.°^ ™® making the decision, 
ent forbidding students to smoke n„’ from the superintend- 

enforced. The effects of such an ord ™ fohool grounds could not be 
that is, decisions by authorities hav^^^ tvidespread in that other orders, 
involves not only the avoidance of su^b^tt apparent solution 

the necessity for group decision, which win activities but 

- Barnard. d,.,„. ,94. ’“fr--- 
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ent was still obligated to execute the order of the board and to interpret, 
in good faitli, this ruling to the community. Being an executive officer is not 
always a popular post, but it is the very essence of the superintendency. 

Another point to be considered is the extent to which the superintendent 
is involved in the policy of the board. Normally, he is consulted in the 
policy formulation in the first instance, and the board very often acts on 
his recommendation. He, therefore, is executing a policy which he was 
instrumental in formulating. This is all the more reason why he should not 
renege on the board, since it is a direct reflection on his own integrity. 

In considering the above case, one additional point should be included. 
It should be noted that the board acted to set the value of the new build- 
ing over against human values. The policy was to risk human lives to keep 
a new building from getting dirty. In a moral judgment of this sort the 
superintendent should indeed feel uncomfortable. If the superintendent is 
directed to execute a policy which he feels to be immoral, he should pro- 
test directly to the board during its meeting. He should not act counter 
to his governing board behind its back. His opposition should be straight- 
forward. 

Appellate Decisions. These are decisions on issues that are referred to 
the chief administrator for varied reasons. It may be that an individual in 
the school, charged with making a particular decision is incapable of 
arriving at a conclusion. A building principal, for instance, realizes that 
he cannot schedule the school band a sufficient number of periods a week. 
A supervisor cannot make progress with a teacher. Another type deals 
^v^fh instructions issued by the supermfendenf s office which are not under- 
stood by the staff and it becomes necessary to issue new instructions. This 
is a type of incompetency on the part of the administrator which requires 
him to make new decisions. Appellate cases also arise through novelty of 
conditions in the system. In rapidly growing districts, building principals 
are finding that large iufluxions of students at irregular times disturb the 
orderly processes of their schools. Numerous problems arise which require 
the superintendent to act, since new policy is needed under which the 
building principal can act. A more common type of appellate decision is 
required when there is conflict between two or more individuals and the 
matter is referred to the administrator. Superintendents are often called 
upon to settle conflicts like this between building principals and subject- 
matter supervisors. The supervisor feels that he can override the decisions 
of the building principal, and the building principal feels that he should 
be supreme in his building. 

Let us examine a case which points up the difficulties that can arise in 
the handling of appellate decisions. 

Mr. Richard Amason was the new seventh- and eighth-grade science teacher 
in Valleyville. He had moved down to Valleyville from I-ong Island, where he 
had to give up a high-paying teaching position because his ^vife did not like 
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Intermediary Decisions. These are very important decisions for the chief 
school administrator, probably more so for him than for any other type of 
executive in business or industry. The chief school administrator should 
be the executive officer of the board of education. A very large portion of 
his job is to execute the policies made by that board. This is a generally 
recognized function of good board of education procedure as evidenced 
by the Davies-Prestwood study.*’ They report that of 285 boards studied, 
208 stated that the superintendent executes board policies.” In a study 
made by the American Association of School Administrators, it was re- 
jwrted that 77 per cent of the rural superintendents polled believed that 
they were firmly established as execuUve officers of the board, and 85 
per cent of the city superintendents reported that they were fully estab- 
lished as executive officers.** There can be little doubt as to the position 
o e superintendent in relation to his board: he is generally accepted as 
^ e executive officer. As such, his position in the decision-making process 
IS one of an intermediary. He receives the pohcy made by the board and 
^en executes the poUcy. Depending on the size of the administrative staff 
HpL f the affair himself or he 

^ the subsidiary decisions to others. 

nliGflfinne^^ ^ ough there could be no difficulty involved. Many corn- 
kind of difR° ^“”hins presents a case which illustrates the 

kind of difficulty m which an administrator can easily find himself.*^ 

had unsafe for school use. A new building 

rainy season set in. The sidewalks could be completed the 

been in use six monib^ that since the old building had already 

But pareut. became 

building to me and some of F the delay in occupying the new 

building because you declared "^e voted bonds for the new 

ohildrefanylorge'rrMyrepIy 

self-protective impulse /said ™ 1 and was prompted by a 

education to move anthorization it the board of 

that I ha^heen da™yd‘hfrt,'e''|!? .‘T' “f *e board members 

had adopted tor protLling the MipE^bv JT"* 

*^5 by explaming the reason for the delay. 

inten^edJ.^d/oTsto'^ISfirs®^^^ 

policy. The superintendent had to bL fchr' *=,l>°ord s 

sition of this ruling; yet it was not nT- i community s oppo- 

■' Dmiel R D 

(New York, Chartwell House 195 ^^ Practical School Board Procedures 
” The American School SouenwSJl ' ... 

Association of School Administrators ^earhook of the American 

*» Ralph V. Hnnkins, Superintendent and sS* p. 115. 

Neoraska Press, 1949), pp. 75 - 70 . School Board (Lincoln, University of 
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community, asked that the appeal be referred to the superintendent. The 
superintendent acted, but Miss Tomlinson chose to ignore his ruling. This 
is not a common procedure, but, by the same token, it is not uncommon. 
The appellate decision of the superintendent was not put into effect be- 
cause of the resistance of Miss Tomlinson. The superintendent must now 
find a way to make his appellate decision stick. 

These appellate cases can best be controlled through careful develop- 
ment of rules and regulations that spell out administrative responsibilities 
without hampering the initiative of individuals. The diffusion of previous 
decisions to staff members allows them to act on the basis of precedence 
and so forms a basis of proven experience, although this was not the situa- 
tion in the above case. Apparently, rulings from the superintendent con- 
cerning Miss Tomlinson had been ignored in tlie past also. The precedent 
was one which encouraged the ignoring of decisions rather than the fol- 
lowing of them. The number of appellate cases is a measure of morale in 
that they reflect bickering and uncertainty among the staff. The fewer the 
number of appellate cases, the belter the morale. 

The handling of appellate cases is a true test of an administrator. He 
needs to determine which case he should handle and which he should let 
the participants handle. What Barnard has termed the fine art of decision- 
making seems to apply best to these cases. 

Creative Decisions. These decisions lie in an area quite different from 
the two ^es mentioned above. The point of origin of the former deci- 
sions resides outside the person of the administrator. But creative deci- 
sions stem from the administrator himself. Very probably, it is in this 
classification of decisions that the administrator finds the opportunity to 
present a program, to originate change, to shape an organization, or to 
implement a philosophy. This type of decision-making is of that nature 
which distinguishes the truly creative administrator from the ordinary. 

The assumption of this path of action by the administrator almost in- 
variably results in criticism, in opposition by one group or another, and 
in far more difficulty than would ordinarily be encountered. What happens 
is that tlie administrator actually antagonizes many members of the faculty 
or the community by advocating change. Such advocacy indicates dis- 
satisfaction with the status in quo or, in other words, with people. This 
stimulates an effort by these people to protect themselves, and so difficulty 
ensues. 

An example will clarify this creative type of decision-making and also 
point up the issues involved. 

Superintendent B was vitally interested in improving education in his com- 
munity, He worked in a village of some 10,000 people within commuting dis- 
tance of a large metropolitan area. The village had grown rapidly, mostly be- 
caxise of the immigration of people from the metropofilan area. The village had 
assumed the position of a prosperous middle-class community. 
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Superintendent B knew that a strong financial basis is necessary to build a 
good educational system. He investigated and found that the financial backing 
of each student in terms of true valuation of property was approximately $10,- 
000 . Now, this was two thirds of the state average and indicated a weakness in 
t e financial structure of the community. He reported his findings to the board 
ot education and recommended that the board take the initiative in forming a 
citizens committee to discover ways and means of increasing the wealth of the 
community. ® 

This IS an illustration of action taken solely on the initiative of the 
superintendent. It was neither handed down from above nor appealed 
rom t e sta .He was actually the only one, as we shall see later, who was 
m a position, om a professional point of view, to originate such a sug- 
gestion and follow it through. ^ ^ 

encountered as a result of this decision can be 
iliic ^ wealth available for school purposes was low, 

not wanMn^^'f^ ^ choice. The people living in this community did 
munitv Thp or other such sources of taxation in their com- 

things and ^ osen to live in this community because it lacked these 

nature of the ^ ^ residential area. Any attempt then to change the 

intendent’s nr' would bring considerable opposition. The super- 

Cf the improve the financial baV 

Z coml a set of values held by 

environment bv ^ choice behveen changing their 

on the one soince Plants or by increasing the tax rate 

administrator decides homes. Whenever an 

the consequences of the a program of any sort he must weigh 

This is one 0^1 mat ' bring about, 

very reticent about brimrintr "'bich cause school administrators to be 
the consequences, he oftfn Int to h ^'^bools, since in weighing 
do through personal rVin* u b® most go it alone.” This he must 

nation. The creative decisiontThrfi of the organi- 

decision. The ability and liT *. * example of Barnard’s personal 
of an excellent edLcaStfleX” ^ ^ 


GROUP DECISION 

We have discussed, rather thomncrW j . . 
point of the individual. We now ■ ^^^°^'making from the stand- 

decision. For some time now “''^tigate an area called group 

principle that all who might be ^ucators have supported the 

making it. This principle has its basis in rti f" ^ decision should share in 
kno^vn as “democratic administration.” "®bulous concept 

tly, there has been a consid- 
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erable amount of discussion as to the validity of this principle. Spalding, 
among others, raises some fundamental questions: 

It is frequently stated, as a tlieorctical principle, that all who might be affected 
by a decision should share in making it. This statement is so eminently plausible, 
particularly to anyone under the spell of this slogan of democratic administra- 
tion, that it has been widely accepted and acted upon. Practice has created 
doubts about the soundness of the principle. These doubts arise first because the 
principle provides no operational procedure for selecting those who are to par- 
ticipate in making decisions nor in limiting their number. If it means anything 
operationally, it means that all who feel that they should take part should be 
allo^ved to do so, for failure to include them will clearly affect them. But what 
about those who are uniformed, who do not know that a decision is about to 
be made? How many of them would feel that they should participate if they 
knew what was going on? Who is to inform them? How many are to be in- 
formed? These questions have no present answer. It may be that they are not 
answerable. 

John Miller, superintendent of schools in Great Neck, N. Y., in writing 
a critique of Spalding’s lecture, adds fuel to the controversy. Referring to 
the above excerpt, Miller has this to say: 

Dr. Spalding’s treatment of the subject of “Democratic Administration” bears 
reading and rereading. My personal feeling is that the words should be expunged 
from our pedagogical vocabulary. We know that school government or control 
is completely democratic in form, in that die people vote directly for board of 
education members or vote for the people who select board members and that, 
iii many commtrnffies, peopfe vote dipeetly on the budget. What wtr in edctca- 
tion have in mind when we talk about democratic administration is, I believe, 
the exercise of a democratic spirit, involving respect for the thinking, personali- 
ties, capabilities and responsibilities of others. We prate about having all affected 
by a decision share in making it. What we ought to be saying is, "Let him who 
has the responsibility for a decision take into account the thinking, personali- 
ties, capabilities and responsibilities of others.” 

The arguments for group participation in the decision-making process 
are equally vigorous. Wiles has this to say: ** 

The decision-making process is the most important phase of successful demo- 
cratic leadership, because sharing decisions is the only control a democratic 
leader has. If he cannot get group members to participate in decision-making, 
help them to gain satisfaction from the process, and beueve in the soundness of 
the decisions, be must resort to auffioritarian procedures; he must either entice 
members of the group into behaving in the approved manner or else force them 
to do so. 

Willard B. Spalding, The Superintendence of Public Schools~An Anxious Pro- 
fession, 'Ihe Inglis Lecture (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1954), 
pp. 42-43. 

John L. Miller, “An Anxious Profession,^ Haiion^s Schools, Vol. 54, No. 4 
(October, 1954), p. 116. 

22 Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, 2d cd. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1955), p. 173. 
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In a later section, it is interesting to note that Wiles modifies this view. 
In discussing the topic "The administration shares the decisions within its 
authority,” he says: ” 

Any decision within the authority of the official leader may be shared, but 
care should be exercised to distinguish between those decisions that the official 
leader can make and those that are made by a higher authority, such as the 
board of education. Failure to make the boundaries of authority clear may cause 
frustration and may lead the group to reject further participation in decision- 
making. 

If there are certain decisions within the authority of the official leader that 
he wishes to retain for himself, he should make these clear to the staff with 
which he works. Such action will be more acceptable than pretending to share 
all decisions and then vetoing decisions in areas in which the leader feels the 
staff to be incompetent. 

This second statement draws in the lines somewhat. It causes us to 
raise additional questions. What decisions should the staff participate in 
making? Should the entire staff participate in making all decisions? What 
about the staff which has studied a problem for two years: should a newly 
appointed teacher, who presumably has not studied the problem, have as 
u a say as the others in the final decision? Is there a difference between 
e ng consulted on a question and sharing in decision-making? And 

research in group decision have to say 
about this subject? * ^ 


Research in Group Decision 


the Studies that have been quoted most widely to substantiate 

three- one should be involved in decision-making are 

Lewin.” In analyzing 

those encoiintp^ they deal with problems that differ somewhat from 
are more conf-P^^^ T decisions in school administration. All three 

meetine attitudes of individuals who were 

I organized, formal 

ofXciow sLer^ to ohange the attitude 

attempt was made to *^^*^*^ workmen. In the Lewin studies, an 

and kidneys in one o«sewives to serve beef hearts, sweetbreads, 

groups free to make a decWon- the Z--' ‘u" 

m-oun*! mpt TliP rti,rT% ’ ^ °®cision had been made before the 

groups met. Ine purpose was to get the npooio • tu ^ 

a prearranged decfstou. The eonoLfon rSlV^eXT^Selmdi" 


Ibid., p. 339. 

2* Levine and Butler, loc. cit., pp. 29-33. 

2»Kuxt Lewin, "Studies in Group D^ion” r., ^ ^ ^ . 

Cart.v„gh, and Alvin Zander (EvanLn. RowrPetS “iSHuIstS™” 
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is that it is easier to change an individual’s attitude by working with him 
in a discussion group tlian by lecturing to him eitlier individually or in a 
group. It would seem, then, that these studies do not constitute evidence 
to support the argument for faculty participation in decision-making. 
This criticism is seconded by Foote and Hart: 

A great deal could be said about the process of discussion which culminates 
in a group decision and thereby commits participants to some responsible and 
important land of action. The matter needs a great deal more study. Much of 
the literature produced to date by social psychologists deals with highly formal 
discussion under the control of some so-called leader. No really binding deci- 
sion is reached; even if there seems to be a decision, it is often fictitious, aca- 
demic, unimportant. The kind of discussion and decision which launch some 
major social action— let us take the 1952 union-management negotiations in the 
steel industry as a clear-cut example— go on under drastically different circum- 
stances. The leaders are genuine representatives of opposing factions, with 
diagonally opposed notions of what ought to be done. What passes as negotia- 
tion is mingled %vith threat, promise, flattery, browbeating, rhetoric, and the 
exertion of all kinds of economic, social and political power. This spectacle is 
not unique; discussion pure and undefiled by the more direct and effective 
means of exerting influence upon opinion hardly exists outside text books on 
public speaking and group dynamics. 

We have established the fact that the validity of group decision has 
been questioned and that current research in group decision does not 
apply to the school situation. Does this mean that there should be no 
faculty participation in decision-maldng? Does it mean that the adminis- 
trator should make all the decisions without consulting anyone? Clearly, 
in view of our earlier conclusions regarding groups, it does not. Our next 
step, then, is to determine to what extent decision-making in the schools 
should be shared. 


Sharing Decision-making 

The answer to the above set of questions might well reside in an analy- 
sis of the authority structure of the school. As Dubin points out, “A level 
of authority is a level of the organization at which relevant decisions are 
made." If decisions are made by the faculty, then the level of authority 
has been set at the faculty level. This means that authority has been dele- 
gated to the faculty to make these decisions. It must be made very clear 
that if the superintendent has the authority to make a particular decision 
and he lets the faculty make the decision, then he is delegating his author- 
ity to the faculty. In this sense, sharing decision-making is delegation of 

** Nelson N. Foote and Clyde W, Hart, "Public Opinion and Collective Behavior,” 
in Group Rctallons at the Cros^oads, ed. M. A. Sherir and hi. O. \ViIson (New Yorl:, 
Harper, 1953). pp. 314-315. 

Robert Diihfn, ed., Homan Relations in Administration (New York, Prentice 
Hall. 1951), p. 223, 
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authority. There are, however, certain decisions that the superintendent 
should make which should not be made by the faculty— the decision to 
discharge a teacher, for instance. By the same reasoning, there are deci- 
sions tliat a building principal should make which should not be made by 
the faculty. On the other hand, there are certain decisions that should 
be made by the faculty and not by an administrator — the selection of text- 
books, for example. Now, we are not talking about the process of decision- 
making; we are talking about the actual making of the decision. In each 
case, the person or group making the decision should consult with others. 
But the actual making of the decision must reside in one place or the 
other, with the administrator or with the group. 

If it were possible to dichotomize the areas in which the administrator 
should make decisions and those in which the faculty should make deci- 
sions, we would have our problem solved. There are many areas in which 
t e administrator has the authority to make decisions, and the authority 
to m|^e these decisions should not be delegated. But there are other areas 
which involve future behavior of the faculty, and in these areas, unilateral 
uccisiommaking by the administrator is foolish. There is an old story 
which illustrates the point: 


sehfini taking to his faculty about the future curriculum of the 

ended* hv savinw'^-r exjwunded m.-iny very modern ideas and 

school ” I’rogressive Education in this 

the s\vito>i j ® grade teachers decided she would midce 

b ?d otwf 'vanted to do. Some said study 

finalW one ^ g® ^or a walk, another sing; but, 

-.ni., ,I,c'h.d beVuX%„?;Ltard taghTi."; 

but it does illustrate the point, 
It sal's tliat an" tlucision deals exactly with this sort of situation, 

and C ols if be participates in 

affect ""“f®- De^bions which are going to 
?cvcT thot r • be made at the faculty 

anithere ■S'”. “ '» >>« ''“ngcd, they cannot he made 

ru^;Srpt'ip^r.yirg:“^ “> --f-s -hen ,,0 

I trj- to pcrmadc."? SoZdy’dcS b"ui'’'S ? r^mracnd, 

doesn’t belici'c in. doem’t agree with mv iV' “"‘f 

haven’t mucil chance of being carried ml in !S’' of merit, my ideas 

lo work vigorously tor tliose tliines wh.v,i. ^ ^ oontinue 

.0 me ,0 li best L the yo’u„SS;'’SdJ Sm l’ itl! ““ 

In meas which do not affect the professional behavior (broadly inter- 
preted) of teachers, the administrator should consult with thosc^pcoplc 
*• Wil«, op. cU., p. 170. 
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who have information which will be of help; but he must make the deci- 
sion himself, regardless of the attitude of the faculty. There are times 
when he can and should use the veto. This should be clearly understood, 
and the areas in which the administrator assumes authority to make deci- 
sions should be familiar to all of the staff. 

In those areas in which the administrator makes the final decision, he 
should still consult with others, whettier they are teachers, specialists, lay- 
men, board members, or custodians. Tannenbaum and Massarik, in an 
excellent article on decision-making, clarify this approach. They point out 
that the actual making of a decision involves three steps: ( 1 ) being aware 
of as many of the alternatives as possible; (2) defining alternatives in 
terms of consequences; and (S) making the decision.®® They then state: 
“In enterprises, managerial subordinates, as subordinates, can participate 
in the first two steps of the managerial decision-making process. They can- 
not participate in the third step.” 

Participation in the first two steps requires that the administrator consult 
with everyone who has relevant information and will be concerned with 
the results of the decision, Tannenbaum and Massarik indicate that this 
kind of participation in decision-making results in improved staff morale, 
less turnover, a greater readiness to accept change, greater ease in the 
management of subordinates, and an improved quality of managerial 
decisions. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter, we indicated that there is general agreement that the 
decision-making process consists of approximately six steps. The six steps 
constitute a somewhat mechanical approach to decision-making, and sev- 
eral individuals using the same steps could very well make several differ- 
ent decisions because of differences in their perception and interpretation 
of words, motives, and cultural background, among other variables. 

All decision-makers operate within a set of limits. This is the factor 
which determines how decisions are made as well as when tliey are made. 
Limits arc set in organizations so that decisions will be made more 
rationally. 

In our discussion of decisions made by individuals, we categorized deci- 
sions as personal and organizational, positive and negative, Wc also spec- 
ified that there arc three types of decisions: intcrmediaiy, appellate, and 
creative. We also discussed Barnard’s "art of decision making.” 

Group decision-making was investigated and it was pointed out that 
the a\'ailablc research in group decision was not relevant to the making 

Robert Tannenbaum and Fred Maisarib, “Sharing Decision-Making with Sul^ 
ordinates.'* in Dubin, op. cit., rn. 2i3-22S, 

»» Ibid., p. 221. 
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of decisions in a formal organization. Decision-making is related to the 
level of authority in a school, and decisions should be made at that level 
at which authority resides. The faculty should have authority in those 
matters that directly influence their professional behavior. The authority 
of the administrator is that which is delegated to him by the board of 
educatiom In all cases, the person or persons making the decision should 
consult with those who have relevant information and will be affected by 
the consequences of the decision. 


EXERCISES 

<iecision which you made. What was the 
^th the suggeST“sm^sr®’' “ “""P™ 

Do^he^S y™‘ta mafeg'deSnrf' 

of author^W of the lines of authority in your school system. Is the line 

this situation? ^ ^ ^ understood by all? How could your system improve 

in s^ool between personal and organizational decisions 

and creative deefsions^^^ illustrating intermediary decisions, appellate decisions, 

were the results? niake a creative decision? Describe it in detail. What 

sistenl with thf mLSfa"lhfs°cWe!?'“''^ 


8 How — HI cnis cnapter? 

your school system? Whaufthl*?.^ -**1 of "special” subjects made i 

9. Has yom Xol svl^ procedure? ^ 

decisions, ivhat decisions thev a '™*ten policies indicating to) 

Whatdoea--derrtet"^^^^^ 


make 
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CHAPTER n 


Human Relations Approach 
to Leadership 


With this chapter we complete our examination of the content of human 
re ations most pertinent to school administration. As the culminating point 
0 t IS examination, we now bring our findings to bear upon a considera- 
lon 0 t e school administrator as leader of a formal organization in a 
democratic society. 

Our culture has shown a tremendous interest in leadership in the past 
ven y yaars. One recent bibliography, a selected one at that, contains 421 
titles related to leadership and execuUve development.' When we realize 
at some of the works cited are reviews of as many as 124 other studies, 
the enormous activity in this field. Obviously 
He wni?u ^ /tyt'^trator cannot master this vast amount of information, 
renorls wnllla ® t“ try; the conflicting nature of many of the 

beinv carried **1® research on leadership is 

concLed wth“ ■*'>ratory conditions. Some of the studies are 

tion of the Wnrir Structures; others with formal structures. A por- 

lary oreanizaf situations in business, industry, mili- 

to as 3h ofT' 1"'’ I" ®h®Pter we shall refer 

Choo, “ '■PP'-'iiiWe to our study of the 

subte nrrarifv r But we shall approach the 

ship a deteon ^iKiderations; the concept of head- 

iLewherelTe behavior!^ 

group dynamics technin’ ^ chapters on the faculty meeting and 

c.-illed group decision in ^ ^ chapters, we note that what is 

group dUL rarin“i,X“^r^ substantially from 

Bon exists between the leader of"! !'';P"Bhc school. A similar distin^ 
ministrator. They should not be dis S™"? und the school ad- 

relevant to our study of WUeaSf ” In" u” 

j ership are the three chapters on power, 

^Selected, Annotated Bibliosravhu on rw 
prepublication edition ( Officer EduraHon Executive Development, 

Development Command, Ma.well Air Force Hesearch and 
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authority, and decision-making. Dubin, for example, stresses the strong 
relationship of these three elements to formal leadership as follows; ^ 

Order in society is grounded in power. The organizations of society institu- 
tionalize power and are the means for carrying out the ordered and regular daily 
activities of society. Within organizations, the activities of the members and 
functionaries must be directed in systems of co-operation and co-ordination. 
These co-ordinating functions are grounded in authority— the expectation that 
direction will be followed. Involved in co-ordination and the exercise of author- 
ity is organization decision-making by the authority holder. 

These words should have great meaning for us. We have examined, 
throughout the book, ways and means of making democratic leadership 
possible. It can be seen from the above quotation that there are some basic 
dilemmas for democratic leadership that arise from the nature of formal 
organizations. In view of the legal structure of education, with authority 
placed directly in the hands of certain individuals it can readily be seen 
that given certain legal power, administrators are in a position to exert 
other methods of control over teachers. Dubin points out that a change in 
authority comes about only through a change in power. In our chapter on 
power, vve indicated several ways in which power had moved from the 
administrator to the teachers and thus brought democratic administration 
in the schools closer to realization. In connection with this, Dubin has 
made a statement which should not be overlooked: ® 

There has gro\vn up around the notion of ‘buman relations” the idea that it is 
either some magical way to build democracy into organizations, or that it makes 
people willing subjects of manipulation. These are sballow and worthless ways 
to view the meaning of a "human relations outlook.” The significant orientation 
to a hum.an rel.'itions approach is to seek an understanding of how people behave 
in organizations. Members of an organization understand authority and leader- 
ship and their functions. Tlie problem is not to destroy authority or get rid of 
leadership. That would inevitably destroy the organization itself. Tlie real 
problem is to m.ake leadership and the exercise of authority operate according 
to the accepted values and beliefs of our society. 

This states our task in this chapter, which is to define leadership in the 
public schools in terms of the accepted democratic values and beliefs of 
our society. To do so, wc shall c.xammc several concepts of leadership. 

WHAT IS LEADERSHIP? 

Shartle has given this matter considerable study and has come up witli 
several definitions of leaders in different kinds of situations.* lie points 
out that a loader can ho: 

• nol)crt Dubin, ctl. Human IlchHcms in AdTnintstrotion (New York, Prcnticc-IIali, 
1931). n. £*20. 

* Ihia., p. 230. 

♦ OirroU 1.. Simile, “Stiulics of Lcadmblp by Interdi^dnliivaty Sicthocis.** (n 

hi Amrrircn J'tJi/caiion, cU. Alon/o C. Grace (Oucago. Univemty of 
Cliicago 1930), p. 32. 
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o’ ^ individual who exercises positive influence acts on others. 

. An individual who exercises more or more important positive influence 
acts than any other member of the group or organization he is in. ‘ 
o. An mdividual elected by a group as leader. 

4. An mdividual who exercises most influence in goal setting or goal 
achievernent of the group or organization, 
oten? ^ position of apparently high influence 


Each of these definitions is important to a discussion of leadership in an 
educational context. We can start tvith the last definition. Here we have 
eiined the superintendent of schools or the principal or the supervisor. 

teacher, since he is in a position of high infiuence 
Lv f h* 7 and pwenl. We can see that the staff of 

deLihon! 7rfv,™ 7"° other leaders that fit into the first three 
the school rti *"1 ^ Pttooipal, for instance, is the appointed head of 

*ver thrLche ®-toi/es more control 

of this individ ^1 principal. In faculty meetings, the ideas 

To iUva Mnetr Ho really exercises “importlnt 

examtoe case of'pd ” “ 

cised and contrast thhZTh beh'’V'’° '®‘“^“ship being exer- 

reaction of the * i. behavior of the formal leader. Note the 

takes place in a schnn? administrators and bear in mind that this 

place m a school system in which the authority is definitely fixed. 

SoLol, sat in Ss Mce and°mnd7 '^o^principal at Sycamore Heights Central 
wiser counsel available upon^which'b.T^ H® wished that there was 

®°^6fhing had to be donel could call. One thing seemed certain— 

and eventually becomin/ guMa^ce'ipa*^^^ yeare, starting as a classroom teacher 
community and in the school ha^vivl^? ''>‘^e-P«ncipal. His work in the 
tumty, and both faculty and towmfollr *"* ^ good deal of leadership oppor- 
cently married one of the tflnnTi.*.... Zj *^®S®rded Hall favorably. He had re- 


cenlly married one of ie teU™ a d favorably. Ho haS r. 

Sycamore Heights as viee-prinS "nlS'^f''’ he would stay i 

Wa Is changed jobs. AlthoSh W^ts h' ™P=™sing principal, Edmuo 
H.all, few expected him to rimafa “ *6 community longer tl 

peeled Hall to stay. Walts just praotioally everyone 

that there was much „„„ ’ f t seem to "fit in” with the r-i > 


th^ there was much open antagonism bul^f? community. Not 

problem facing Hall arose fmm ^ acceptance. 

U atts had strong laissez-faire tendencies in of Watts’s philosophy, 

reluctance to enforce school reculatioiK ot« "** niakeup and evidenced great 
ps were taking advantage Con- 


sequently, both groups were taking adva^p^^ faculty or students. Con- 
detenorating. Watts seemed unaware of Watts, and morale was rapidly 

day in his office and little time about the hniM** nation, spending almost every 
Because Hall had “risen from , 

faculty than Walts and, as a result of teacher closer relations with the 

of the increasing difficulties. Tust this mornin.* » fences, was constantly aware 
Teacher: “Can I see you'Ca his office. 
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Hall: “Sure, have a chair!” 

Teacher: “Do you know if Wallsie spoke to the night janitors about leaving- 
the aquarium in my room alone?” 

Hall: “I don’t know. In fact, I didn’t even know you had trouble with them.” 

Teacher: “Trouble! I should say so. This is the fourth time this year that I 
complained about it. They fool with the water inlet and the temperature con- 
trols. Each time they do, I lose some valuable fish.” 

Hall: “Maybe he hasn’t had a chance to see them yet." 

Teacher: “I think he’s afraid to speak to them about it, just the same as he’s 
afraid to speak to them about taking milk from the cafeteria for their lunches. 
The cafeteria is short each month because of them, and the board has had the 
manager on the carpet about it. Who knows what else they’ve been taking.” 

Hall: “ni speak to him about it and maybe we’ll get this thing straightened 
out.” 

Teacher: “You know better than that, Jim. He won’t do anything about it. I 
guess I just came in to blow off steam. I Nvish he'd get a better job so that you 
would take over. Maybe, he’ll drop dead! Wouldn’t be a bad idea, if you ask 
me. Well, I’ll see you later.” 

Hall: “Be good now.” 

After the teacher had gone. Hall reviewed the conversation. It was the sixth 
such complaint from a teacher that week. All of them had shown impatience 
\vith Watts’s failure to take action. Hall knew from his own experience that the 
complaints were usually justified. He had had similarly unsatisfying encounters. 
However, he doubted that the principal \vas afraid. He believed that by nature 
Watts was infinitely more philosophical than executive and shied away from 
unpleasant personal contacts. 

That night at supper Hall and his mfe had the following conversation: 

Mrs. H.; “You missed a coffee party third period today.” 

Hall: “I was pretty busy all morning. What happened?” 

Mrs. H.; “The four ne^v teachers from Taylor Teachers College got together 
and appointed student monitors for their classes and came down to the faculty 
room for a coffee ‘Klatch.’ They stayed almost all period.” 

Hall: “I wonder if they are aware of the school rule against leaving classes 
\vithout faculty supervision.” 

Mrs. H.; “They know all right, but figured that since Mr. Watts has only 
been on the top floor for scheduled observations, he probably ^vouIdn’t even 
know.” 

Hall: “I thought they were going to be real good teachers, too.” 

Afrs. JI.: “They probably would if things weren’t so lax. It’s so bad now that 
the math teacher who has first period free isn’t even going to come to school 
until 9;45. You ought to do something about it.” 

Hall: “That’s just too much. I will do something about it.” 

But next morning Jim Hall could not determine what to do about it. If only 
there was some way to get \S^atts to exercise his aullvority \rithout seeming to 
bo undermining him, criticizing him, or “squealing” on tlie faculty. \Miat to do? 


Tlierc arc several aspects of this case which call for comment. First of 
all, nllhough Edmund Walts is the designated leader of the school system 
(In this school he is called a supervising principal), the teachers do not 
actually consider him to be the real leader. We note, though, th.al they 
still feel the)' must u ork ihrough him. Tltc teacher whose fish arc dying 
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because Watts won’t speak to the janitor is a case in point. The teacher 
knows where the authority lies but at the same time seeks advice and 
le p rom the vice-principal. He is seeking to influence Watts in an indi- 
rect manner. Most of his behavior toward Watts is the same as it would 
be tmvard any person in authority over him. Jim Hall’s behavior is simi- 
lar. He will go over Watts’s head but prefers to work with him if at 
all possible. The attitude of the community is interesting also. They have 
ecome use to nomadic school administrators who stay just long enough 
o get a belter job. Since Watts has had short tenure and has not lived 
ng m e community, he has not made a place for himself in the com- 
Other hand. Hall, to some extent, has 
done tbs. He is expected to head the school when Watts moves on. 

sideraHn serves to illustrate the first of our three basic con- 

siderations: the concept of headship. 

Headship 

'“S* by Gibb, who holds 
occurs when^a for I ' filling a headship position." This situation 

bty nZr was ouaTfi P°“‘- 

He holds the formal til bit ittkX.' ^ ®S“^*ead. 

public schoob-*H:Xhen headships there are in the American 

fished, there me organization of this type is estab- 

the schools could be consMered “'f'ninistrative positions in 

ity is not to the nermn >, f! i original granf of author- 

i/onewhllt^erm W -"4t ofLdship, then, 

cratlc leadership, we must uo\» I^'^eer, if we think in terms of demo- 
nitious that take into accoLt eoncept and examine those defl- 

account the relationship of the leader to others. 

Uodership in Re|„,io„ 

man, wh^o concisely'*smte'd thari''"H*'^'u-’ "hould include that of See- 
bypersons which influence other '’bould be construed as “acts 

this is a very brief definition it k * n“ shared direction." « Although 
craHc leader as well as the m’forraal"lMHZ!™‘ appointed demo- 

deflnition. JameS Hall in manv r. be gathered in under this 

L ,. . "■ "■“y "expects, could be described by this kind 

?riale, ho\vpv*ar * 1 , .< 


of statement. It is most approprbleT*’ could be described by this kind 
= Cecil A Gibb "The P ' ^ Situations which 

-’tdsocmlp^jchofogy. ^420151“^^"^ " f™™! of Abnormal 

• Mvn, Sceman, "Some Status Comilate*^S *■*: . ., 

I Education, ed. Alonzo G. Grace ^ Leadership in Amer- 

3- v^nicago. University of Chicago Press, 1950), 


icon 
p. 43, 
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are described as “leaderless ” In this sort of situation, a leaderless group 
of people is faced \vitli a problem. The person who emerges to help the 
group solve the problem is generally considered to be the leader. Situa- 
tions such as this are typical in an experimental framework, but they 
rarely occur in school work. There is invariably a member of every school 
group with considerably more status than other members of the group. 
This member is usually looked to for help in solving whatever problem 
faces the group. It may be, in fact, usually it is the case, that if this status 
member does not have the technical skill to help a group move in the 
direction in which it wants to go, he enlists die aid of the most skilled 
member of the group. It is somewhat questionable whether this skilled 
individual actually leads the group. In experimental situations, the skilled 
individual is considered to be the leader and the status member just a 
follower. Consider the case of a committee appointed in a high school to 
study building needs. The status member is a department chairman who 
is not familiar with techniques for determining the number of classrooms 
needed for a certain number of high school students. A member of the 
committee is a young man studying school administration on a part-time 
basis who is familiar with such devices as the Castoldi Nomogram,'^ a 
method of determining the number of classrooms needed for a given num- 
ber of secondary school students. Now the point ist Who is the leader of 
the group? Is it the status member who allows the group to use the skills 
of the young teacher? Or is it the young teacher who can get the group 
where it wants to go? It would seem that the actual leadership is still 
with the status member, even though experimentalists in leadership would 
tend to disagree. The leadership would seem to reside in the individual 
to whom the group looks at times of decision, and the group members 
would not then look to the technician who had helped them toward a 
solution of their problems. Very probably leadership does not shift so 
much and so rapidly as many workers in leadership would have us believe. 

The definition of Norton would tend to substantiate the conclusion 
arrived at above. He states; “Leadership means working with and through 
individuals. . . , Educational leadership finds expression tlirough the per- 
sonality of individuals. Hence, the necessity for the continuous growth in 
service of subordinates as well as of the leader.” * 

The point which becomes abundantly clear is that the leader need not 
necessarily have the immediate skill needed to aid the group at each par- 
ticular movement of crisis. His job is to work toward the goal, utilizing 
the abilities of all members of the group. The group will advance more 
efficiently if the group members are continually growing and improving. 

’ The Castoldi iVomogrom (Cambridge, Mass., New England School Development 
Council, 1954). 

® John K. Norton, "Functional Philosophy of Education Is. the Adminiitrator’s 
Compass,” Nations Schools, Vol. 12 (Octowsr, 1933), pp. 11-13. 
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A safegMrd should be mentioned here. The leader could be construed to 
be a behind-the-scenes manipulator in this definition. It is necessary to 
point out that leadership means working with and through individuals 
toward a shared goal. This co-operative definition of the goal toward 
which a group moves is the safeguard the group should demand. Without 
it, the group is being manipulated. 

The National Conference of Professors of Educational Administration 
early turned their svork toward -administrative leadership. One of their 
first publications was devoted to an analysis of the factors which go to 
make up a good definition of leadership. It stated: » 

pWamoM r<=ferr h> inter- 

becoming f leader^for rtime'’orfn™"’ “‘erplay, results in one person 
lowers. In sbnrf nn® vao ff ^ g^d, and other persons becoming fol- 
such a wav that' eomn^ person or a group of persons in 

way that common direction is given to their efforts by this ole person. 

coL’'entTsWd''“"T™J‘'^“' of thing as the 

Sml be helf ’'y ^bhsMering tliree ideals 

Which must be held m common by the group and its leaders^These ideals 

I S »* inteUigence. 

lems common to A^poup™ »' “telfigence in the solution of prob- 

but" he adds another rancern To the"*"- T considering, 

group relaUonship which mTtivite. is a dynamic 

goal and which is conditioned by the Ic'd a group toward a given 
tioa which surrounds them both ” ■> ^<>4 “"i *<= situa- 

both the leader and the Ipnrl nw., • situation in which 

nation, and the definition would hTw specify the sit- 

be as equally valid in an autocratic environment. It would 

school. Although this has its moi-'f — ^ would be in a democratic 

advantage in evaluating the wortli 1 leadership, it is not an 

A definition which has received ^«ership in a democratic society. 
Jennings. She states: « considerable attention of late is that of 

eCiW nml Preparation: A 

fgisTpl (New Conference of P.oferrorr of 

■°;iS.,pp.5-6. =8® Bureau of Publications, 

Uanal Sociology, Vok 17 (March. l£jt. »/ 
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Leadership thus appears as a manner 

of interaction V n-n’l „anv particularized “styles of leader^ip 

leader role by otlier the different capacities of the individual 

Srfh^tTerird^-nt needs of the population which require various 
representation. 

Emphasis is placed in this needl of tL ^up. In 

person elevated to the lea e p jjje n,an 

terms of the old analgram. Does * on the times 

make the times” “rnewhat more emphasis 

making the man. In any pa mu gy jtj members. The person 

mined by the needs of the g 5 be elevated to leadership 

most capable, in the eyes of ratification of its needs, 

and vJmove the ^oup pt^eL^f defining group needs. 

Some comment should be made on tn p^^^^ gl,o 

It would seem that in this proems determine later 

needs good leadership, since „,ove. This is a role 

leadership and the direction m w 1 principal or superintend- 

which the status leader could very '"g™ f ^ » sets about to 
ent. in outlining the Itoto '“up ac^ep^ these limits and 

determine the needs of the ^ ^ Vaflershio to move it in the directioii 

functions within them, it will see gjopp. Difficulty is encountered 

necessary to accomplish the mission ^ JL^g^gbes the ‘leaderless 

in educational situations ^ J4n the person occupying 

group of the experimentaUst. Thw PP ^gg^ got help 

the headship position offers no ““ sights, or to seek common goals, 
his group to clarify their aim^ o se leadership role that he fears 

He may he so insecure in his ®PP°“' g i/the group will take 

meeting with Us group. He is afraid °*e^rs ^ 

over the leadership role if he atteinp ahhor^ leadership vacuum, 

“nature abhors a vacuum, so, too, op p ^ manner, however unsatis- 
The needs of a poup "^.,^® 'J'=®"l'*,gaaership of some sort. In ter^ of 
factorily, and the poup '"\“‘^^7;i^gXgedMeadersUp, and its direc- 
institutlonalized behavior, this is gg g. s m the morale of a 

tion is most unpredictable and can be most disastr 

school system. ^ nresented by Jennings is pre- 

Much *e same sort of definition “It appears ... to be 

sented by Stogdill. He states f m which the leader 

a working relationship among m . . g ^ and demonstration of his 
acquires status tUough “‘‘^.P^^'^Xcugh to completion.” » 
capacity for carrying co-operaUve tasks throng 

11 Sec above. Ch. 10. Assoeialed with ^ 

1. Ralph M. Stogdill, fvol. 25 (1948), pp. 35-71. 

the Literature, Jotirnal of Fsycnotui^y, 
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Mackenzie and Corey have shed much light on the process of educa- 
tional leadership in their book, Instructional Leadership. In their first 
chapter. Our Conception of Leadership,” they discuss at length a welk- 
in definition of educational leadership. Among other things they say: 

ur conception of leadership can probably best be understood if leader- 
s ip IS viewe as a natural accompaniment of the goal-seeking behavior 
They continue: "The key to our conception of leader- 
up les in an understanding of the process of giving and receiving help 
n order to maintain an existing condition against threat, to identify new 
goals, or to attain goals that are known and defined.”” Going further, 
they then state: ° 

or hereditn^^o^iyn a^/o\ leadership with any appointive, elective, 

following definition of 

tag or being ablMo h'eln nrovdS't'b*'” or groups as help- 
altain their goals desire to nse to identify Sr 

viduals or groups belninn n activities that are seen by indi- 

dcsire to us^e to’l^emify '>'0 

"■hat difficult to^inderstand "o* “ne exception. It is some- 

position is not necessirv for tb statement: "an official leadership 

nition of Icade^hTp ran ^ T'™' feel that any defl- 

neecssity, include consideration'’ orihrh "d ‘b-“ must, of 

cannot be ignored if tlmro • * l ^ headship. The appointed leader 
"•i.hin the Lm:t;rh'’crn;^:,t.taf:,;,’'‘'’\- 
person IS a potential loader in th^r l -^hhough it is true that every 
ether to attain its goal group at some time or 

a broader frame of referonm ^^hlished institution must have 

which aids in the attainment of tl should be construed as tliat 

then include wiiln'n itself tlm goals of education, which would 

attaining subgoals. The conccn^T^ 'oalion of all of those who aid in 
shifting Icadersln’p within n frrn ° man a leader and of constantly 

group ,s true but not Iiclpful. A definition of 

•^^•■'Acnzic. Stcplicn M r. 
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11 r*f flipQp lesser leaders who are actually 
leadership should encompass all oE these 

Pood followers. j-Coitinn oE democratic leadership? 

® Where are ^ve in our search deanition should 

After surveying the eeld,t epos ^ ^ definition with a single 

be considered, keeping m mi , terms of the superintendent 

SefsroIoffirrnTthen define other leadership roles in education 

rZel'a!:” lied to the LTshita S 

a position of headship; whose whose status is dependent 

Mdthin the framework of participation and demonstration of Ins 

upon the degree and '™rth of h« P ^^..^essful completion, as evaluated 

capacity for carrying ^ " .eUentatives. 

by the community through its offic a p 

Although this is a definition of a fo ^11 ,^,der is 

consideration the informal leader, i p ^ ^ ^y^jem 

actually the one defined by , j^^jers must have their actlm- 

is to function as a system, t ese in Administrative leadership 

ties co-ordinated with the goals --operation of the various informal 

is concerned with theco-ordma^on^ 

leaders so as to achieve the over-aii goa 

leadership behavior 

We have examined various Pr^^ably Mne^of us is completely 

administrators in the American cultur. X somewhat 

satisfied with the definition at which X leadership about 

cumbersome, yet it does How does die suc- 

which we are concerned. W • leadership position? Is it possi 

cessful school administrator ^^ave in h 1 d P P^^ we can 

ble to identify a set or sets of d^criptions 

observe the superintendent ^ a leadership behavior in recent years. 

There have been several ^‘"^les o lead^s administrators, using 

Sternloff made a study of the effe members and 

Flanagan’s critical-incident tec niqu . j.ed to participate. Of these, 
school administrators in Wisconsin P members 

this study was published by t 

Based upon an Analysis of Cnlical inci 
versity of Wisconsin, 1953). 
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a list of twenty-seven *basic general beliaviors’ of the effective school 
administrator.” 

The author made a study of the administrative behavior of successful 
and unsuccessful school superintendents in Connecticut and New York.^^ 
He distributed checklists to the teachers of superintendents who had 
previously been rated as “successful" or “unsuccessful” by a group of 
judges. The source of the items on the checklist was Jennings’ study of 
the behavior characteristics of leaders and nonleaders.^* From thirty-nine 
school systems 1545 check lists were returned. Differences were estab- 
lished by means of Fisher’s “t” test 

Bills and Hopper also reported an extensive study of “successful” school 
a ministrators in the state of Kentucl^.** Through the use of numerous 
psyc 0 ogical tests, ^-sort measures, and recorded interviews, they were 
able to describe the behavior of successful school administrators. 

Another study ^yas made by the Ohio Cooperative Program in Educa- 
lona ministraUon Center to identify the factors related to leadership 
educational administrative situation.” ” 

^ conductcd studies in the area of administra- 

siipoMef attempted to answer the question: What does the 

not dn?« unsuccessful superintendent does 

schools administrative practices gathered from 

urlmethod hi School Study Council.^ use of the 

he called “cm ^ ° ^ ninety-seven admim’strative practices which 

t ~ .“ss.r 

categories drawn Ilf ‘"^"""‘^‘ralor’s behavior will be to use 

^c4ions of ,ead.^Tn bt 

The School Administrator As an Iniliatar 

unsuccessful, diffcrptl ^nups of superintendents, successful and 

ed most s.gnfa„Uy i„ this area which was called the 
Daniel E. GriiEths “AclrT,- •* . 

School Superintendents,” paper read ^phavior and Personality of ‘Successful’ 

ond isofellon, 2d ed. (New York, Longmans, 

» ^ood Admiidstotor Made Of?" 

.. i„ Ohio," ne SeW E„S,ee^tm». 1955). pp. 71,82. 

_ ” 0\3iew, Emerging: Practicci i„ w , 

College Bureau of Publications, 1953). (New York, Teachen 
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area of initiative, Teacliers* ratings indicated they placed most stress on 
three items of the checklist which was used; 

1. He displays initiative. 

2. He presents well-organized plans. 

' 8. He is a very hard worker. 

The leadership behavior of the administrator as an initiator is typified 
by the man who is hard working and self-driving, who presents well- 
organized plans to his faculty. This is tlie kind of behavior teachers think 
of when they picture the successful superintendent. 

Stenloff found many of the same behavior characteristics. In fact, five 
of the twenty-seven basic general behaviors of the effective school adminis- 
trator fall into the initiator category. With the number that precedes each 
item indicating its rank order, these behaviors are: 

2. Provides pertinent information concerning school problems and sus- 
pends Judgment until pertinent facts have been examined. 

9. Organizes citizen or parent advisory groups and co-operates with them 
in study and solution of school proWems. 

10. Willingly devotes extra time to important school affairs. 

12. Courageously demands that recommendations he considers necessary 
for the welfare of the school be accepted and holds to these recom- 
mendations in the face of unjust pressures and influences, in spite of 
Jeopardy to his personal position. 

15. Organizes the schools to offer community services and provides for 
community use of school facilities. 

24 . Initiates action promptly in cases of emergency. 

Hopper and Bills report that the persons whom they consider to be 
ideal administrators— that is, the broad personality type categorized as 
those who "accept their own worth and believe that other people 
equally or more accepting of their worth,” can present well-organized 
plans. They point out that this type of administrator can perceive details 
in their proper perspective and organize them into meaningful plans and 
programs. • . . 

This concept of -the successful administrator being a hard worker and 
displaying initiative is commonly accepted as an indication of a success- 
ful leader in other fields. Kettering makes this statement about industrial 
executives: 

I often tell my people that I don’t want any fellow who has a Job working 
for me; what I want is a fellow whom the Job has. I want the Job to get the 
fellow and not the fellow to get the job. And I want the job to get hold of this 
man so hard no matter where he is, the job has him for keeps. I want that Job 

^®As reported Jn- William W. Savage and Harlan D. Beem, “The Effective Ad- 
mimstrator,” Administrator’s Notebook, Mid^vest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 2 (October, 1953). 

Charles F. Kettering, “A Man- and a Job," Coronet (September, 1949), p. 72. 
Copyright, 1949, by Esquire, Inc. 
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to have him in his clutches when he goes to bed at night, and in the morning I 
want that same job to be sitting at the foot of his bed telling him it’s time to get 
up and go to work. And when a job gets a fellow that way, he’s sure to amount 
to something. 

Chris Argyris, in his fascinating case study of a top industrial executive, 
quotes him as saying: 

The primary job in life is to gel your job done. I just can’t see how some of 
the fellows in this plant expect to get ahead if they don’t work hard in their job. 
Now you take two people with equal ability. One guy is interested in his job, 
whatever it is. The other guy is interested in his job, but also in his golf, basket- 
ball, or whatever you want to make it. The guys want to put their effort into 
w ere their interests lie. The man who’s putting his interest in his job is going 
o get ahead, and the other fellow is going to stay where he is, He may go ahead 
^ become a star bowler, but he may also be pushing a 

'^1 plant somewhere. I can't figure these guys out who spend 

all their spare time in sports or something like that. 

The tremendous drive pictured {or these successful leaders should cer- 
atn y tighten those who believe in the forty-hour weeki These studies of 
»p leaders, then, give us a picture of his behavior in terms of hard work, 
Tht • culminates in well-prepared plans and programs. 

IS e rs aspect of leader behavior in a formal organization. 

The School Administrator As an Improver 

The next cluster of items which Griffiths isolated included these two; 

2. He encoinavM teachers to improve professionally. 

Me encourages his teachers to do better work, 

trator as an'^mn^ tfescripdon of this type of behavior the school adminis- 
so recu^hiiXZ h " He b a person 

good as possible He wa people surrounding him to be just as 

encouragement and onn" rt ™ possible and provides 

StemlfffTu„a fhatTX“ '■"Pl- 
under this category; '. were critical incidents which came 

with them m'*Mlv!nir outside the school and co-operates 

11. Thoro,,ghly"mS„t“?''?'“'P™I>lems. 

supervision, selects and ass* requirements of jobs under his 

^ and promotes growih of perSnS”*"* ^'^ording to the requirements, 
21. Provides counseling and olher"^Hnnee services for school personnel. 

One school superintendent, who b-irl . j 

oncy. recognized iho need for the .<i'‘rs'’riCo™'"prSTa^ 

To,k. „a,p.,, ,053). p. 27. 
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There had been little encouragement of teachers to do in*service worb; 
nor had any opportunities to do so been made available to them. This 
superintendent gave leadership to the plan described below. 

A somewhat unique adaptation of the workshop idea of in-service education 
has been carried on for several years in one city. This city school system operates 
a four-week summer workshop for elementary school teachers. Attendance at 
this workshop is voluntary, in accord with what is considered to be best prac- 
tice. A director from the school system is appointed and he, in co-operation with 
the teachers, works out the program. Consultants have been obtained from book 
companies, state department of education, nearby colleges, and from the local 
sta£E. The content of the first workshop was concerned with improving classroom 
instruction, and to do this a demonstration teaching school was set up. Four 
groups of elementary school pupils were recruited'to act as the student body of 
the experimental sdiool. Subsequent summer programs dealt wth such pro- 
grams as remedial reading, visual aids, and elementary science. Desire on the 
part of the teacher to receive college credit for this worksliop has decreased over 
the years and now there is none. The cost per workshop has averaged between 
$400 and $450 for the entire summer. This cost has been borne by the board of 
education. 

The School Administrator As a Recognizer 

This category embraces the following items; 

1. He recognizes and encourages initiative. 

2. He has insight into the problems of others. 

3. He sees the potentialities in individuals. 

It is apparent from the nature of these items that teachers see the suc- 
cessful school administrator as one who has keen perceptions of what 
happens around him. He can see individuak exercising initiative and has 
the internal security necessary to encourage them. He has insight in the 
problems of other people both in the system and outside. In particular, he 
has and exercises the ability to understand the problems of faculty mem- 
bers. He can see potentialities in individuals, and, by acting upon these, 
he builds a better team. He knows his faculty and can make use of the 
abilities of each staff member. 

This behavior of a recognizer has had little attention. Indeed, we need 
to look to such mitings as Woodrow Wilson^s Leaders of Men for a dis- 
cussion of certain aspects of this type of behavior. Wilson identified sym- 
pathy as the first requisite of leadership, but he equated sympathy with 
insight. He stated; “Successful leadership is a product of sympathy, not 
antagonism.” By this he meant that the leader must be able to understand 
the feelings, attitudes, and problems of the people he would lead. In 
developing this point Wilson wote: ** 

** Quoted in T. H. Vail Motter, "Sympathy, Insight, Interpretation," The New 
Yoffc Times Mogazine (October 19, 19S2), p. 34, from Woodrow Wilson, Leaders of 
Men, edited, with introduction and notes, by T, H. Vail Motter (Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1952). 
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Ler^ership, for tlie statesman, is interpretation. He must read the common 
tlKmght: he must test and calculate very circumspectly the preparation of the 
nabon for the next move in the progress of politics. . . ; The ear of the leader 
must nng wth the voices of the people. He cannot be of the school of prophets; 
nee^^ ^ number of those who studiously serve the slow-paced daily 


■ae successful school adminislrator needs this ability. He needs to have 
a msig into people, their problems, and their thinking, so that he can 
V ^ , ecisions that ^vill truly be in accord with tlie public interest and 
with the faculty. . ^ ■ 

The other aspect of the recognizer category deals svith seeing the poten- 
ahi.es m others. The public schools have done too little with ftis concept. 

lookout for top-notch administra- 
tnlPT^c ^ faculties? How many choose'those with executive 

special tasks to develop their capacities so that they may 

Th^if ' 

adminislrntnrc^^i, ul for the development of school 

velopiag 'atoiiSstra?ve”ta^Mt"'wk “ procedure for discovering and de- 
scho^lJof^dSt leaders” SI f'els that a persSn in his 

This person is then relieved f'P'?** this fact to the central office, 

ministrative tasks to oertnrm teaching load and is given some ad- 

few hours to handle such rouUnAT^!^® assigned to the principal’s office for a 
be assigned to the central ofRr>« ev attendance or textbooks or he may 

where in the system. While doinp n ® ^ special assimment else- 

studies in school adminisbation fif hi requested to start his graduate 

satisfactory, he is St ^ ^eady). If his u-ork is 

trative position. During thi<: Hm u assignment in a full-time adminis- 

and supervisory staff meetintrc ^ sits in on central staff and administrative 
m-onn meebngs. many of which .,3 leadersbp; 


-^aizvc posiuon. Durinp thi? Krr.« u m a tuu-ume 

and supervisory staff meeb’nss ma ^ *f^^*L*^ central staff and admi 

group dynamics, and technical suh.il!! c are b-aining courses in leaaersiup, 
assignment usually is followed hv i ' ^“^®*5ful compIeUon of this temporary 
clew in that the embryo adminiJtratS*?^®”^ assignment. ’The advantages are 
w given temporary assignments whpr#. W *0 be a leadership prospect, 

“S can be given where needed and closely supervised, train- 

veiy little risk as to hi.s fnHtvo Ja..,- ® administrator can be aunoinfed with 


The School Administrolor As a Helper . , : 

The helper duster categorizes the ..r ■ • ' - ' • 

, „ . , S nzes the admimstrator as follows: 

This iudicates that teachers see the ' f , 
ent as a person who stands ready to hele1h““^“' superintend- 

personally. ' them both professionally and 
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Sternloff identified two kinds of administrative behavior under the 
heading of helper: 

8. Shows a sincere interest in the welfare of school personnel. 

18. Safe^ards the health of school personnel and provides for their per- 
sonal safety. 

Hopper and Bills get at this concept of the school administrator as a 
helper when they say: 

Successful administrators continue to create permissive, accepting, under- 
standing, threat-free environments in which people can grow. They continue to 
make available material and services which die community and the professional 
staff believe to be important. 

Jenkins considers this helping relationship from the standpoint of the 
faculty by raising the question: When people are really helpful to us, 
what do they do? His answer indicates that the good helper acted on a 
set of principles: 

1. He made it clear to us that he was not "taking over” the problem. It 
was still our problem— we had the responsibility for it, and we had to 
do our own thinking about it. Maybe we resented a little his not giving 
us an immediate solution, but he helped us to see that he couldn t 
solve our problem for us. 

2. He indicated in many ways that we were neither "stupid” or "unusual” 
because we had a problem. We didn’t feel branded as failures. He ac- 
cepted our problem as a matter of course. 

3. He helped us see the values of working on the problem. He pointed 
out that it would be very much worth our while to seek the best ans^ver 
to the problem, and he made us feel encouraged about if. 

4. He seemed to be aware of some reasons why we were having the diffi- 
culty, but he didn’t tell us what was “wrong” with us. He helped us 
to pnd a positive approach to the problem and to discover our own 
confusion in thinking, 

5. He asked us valuable questions about the nature of the problem, why it 
occmred, and what symptoms of it were evident. He helped us to see 
the need for diagnosing the problem before thinking about solutions 
to it. 

6. As we talked further he helped us to set up some criteria for testing our 
ideas about solutions. We found it much easier to determine which ideas 
were likely to be fruitful. 

The successful school superintendent realizes that helping another per- 
son is a complex sort of activity. He knows that "helping” and "imposing” 
are not synonymous. He realizes diat by helping in the sense that Jenkins 
describes above, he can improve the way in which the school functions in 
tlie community. 

Savage and Becms, loc. ctt. 

** I.OC. df., p. 95. 

David H. Jenkins, "Tlje Helping Relationship in Education," Unlcersity of 
Michigan School of Education Bulletin, Vol. 22, No. 5 (Februaxy, 1951), pp. 65-66. 
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We noted in the chapter on morale, that lack of orientation of first-year 
teachers contributed to low morale. Ovsiew indicated that superintendents 
in the metropolitan New York area were exercising leadership in estab- 
lishing an orientation program in their systems. He found the three follow- 
ing practices being used: ** 

The Workshop 

A special two- or three-day induction program for new teachers is held before 
® °f school. These meetings featme lunches, teas, dinners, tours of 

e community, all at the expense of the board. Orientation programs are sched- 
med m cmnculum resources, and special services, rules of the system, and for 
e in roductiori of new teachers to all of the administrative staff and board of 
e uca ion members. Some time is allowed for special individual meetings with 

the supenntendent and for the principal. 

The Welcoming Committee 

V, suicommillee makes special plans for welcoming 
livina socially and professionally. This committee helps teachers find 

buddy” or special teacher counselor, presents new 
and tfp portfolio which tells a great deal about the school 

public librarv provides sample forms used in the schools as well as a 

’ ‘^"‘^table, and a list of community organizations. 

Also n 5 2. supper at which the new teachers are guests of honor, 

er’s class ° given by the "class mothers" of each new teach- 

twcher^^which^*^^ his twfe are hosts at an informal picnic for new 

e. The PTA ami 

dinner nartv fn. vonimunily organizations combine to sponsor a 
S cKns 2 nl- ■>" infpnnil “vial to 

they svill need to blow! *“ ‘=“'=''"5 meet tlie people 

d. Tl.e board of education is the host at an informal party for new teachers. 

wotSirpfrnd''oae?w"" vnd the number of 

yet there is no stud wh‘ teachers is on the increase. As 

all probability this concern Im thTw^'’ •”'""’'2°* practices. In ' 
of the teacher shortage Fo fF teacher is another product 

the causes of the eSasl on h « one of 

emphasis on human relations in the field of education. 

The School Administrator As on Effective Speoker 

cessful schod adminhSToris'ap™™^*"" ’’ 0 ^ 0 "°''. The suc- 

in public. In Griffiths’ study thS^irpm“^ one who can speak effectively 

difference found between successful and™ significant 

snccesstul and unsuccessful superintendents. It 

“ Ovsiew, op. cit.. pp. 57-58. 
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is, at least in part, through the medium of public speaking that the school 
administrator interprets the schools to the public. As he speaks to the 
organized groups in the community, he pictures for them what the schools 
are, what they are doing, where Aey are going, and what they need. If 
he cannot do this in a clear and lucid manner, public opinion of the 
schools will be unfavorable. We recently discussed this matter with a 
political leader of a medium-sized city. The city had just recently had a 
new superintendent. In asking for bis reaction, this political leader said: 
"Well, 1 don’t know too much about him, but I have heard him speak at 
several of the service clubs. He does a good job of speaking and I think 
our schools are in good hands now.” 

It is surprising how little attention has been paid to the administrator’s 
ability to give a good talk. Our graduate schools have not been concerned 
at all with this extremely important aspect of administrative behavior. 
Considering the fact that it is relatively easy to learn how to give a good 
speech, it is unfortunate that more emphasis is not given to this point. We 
cannot recommend too strongly to administrators and prospective adminis- 
trators that they make every effort possible to improve their speech. We 
also recommend to the graduate schools that they make use of the speech 
clinics in their institutions. 


The School Administrator As a Co*ordinotor 

This is another type of behavior on which there is very general agree- 
ment. In fact, there is no disagreement whatsoever. We need, however, 
to spell out this kind of behavior, since there is more implied than the 
co-ordination of others. As Davies and Herrold point out under this head- 
ing, the administrator can be more effective if he knows himself: 

He should know the areas in which he is strong, weak, or average. . . . He should 
know his own mannerisms, prejudices, and attitudes which are likely to please 
or irritate others, and he should distinguish what kinds of people are susceptible 
to each. He should know his own needs, so far as they are conscious, and his 
o\vn motivations. He should be able to allow for his own changing physical 
states and emotional levels. Knowing fljese things will give him more rational 
control over his own behavior and enable him to predict the reactions of himself 
and others. 

Others have referred to this very necessary aspect of administrative be- 
havior as insight into oneself. Perhaps the old saying that one must know 
himself before he can know others is very true. 

The second aspect of the school administrator as a co-ordinator is con- 
cerned with the co-ordination of all of the human resources in the school 

Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth F. Herrold, Leadership in Action (New London, 
Conn., Artliur C. Croft, 1954 ), p. 43. 
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and community so that both may improve. Sternloff found that effective 
co-ordination meant that the administrator: 

5. Encourages all persons who will be affected to participate in policy 
development and stimulates co-operative planning, 

27. Utilizes parents and co-operates with them to solve pupil problems 
satisfactorily. / 


In discussing the top executive, Wald and Doty conclude: 


He is interested in people— particularly in selling them on the idea of funda- 
mental co-operation. He is interested in the written and spoken word as a 
n^ans of communicating his ideas. He is not preoccupied with the technical 
phases of his work, but rather with promoting harmonious human relations. 


The behavior of the successful administrator is such that he encourages 
co-operation on the part of all concerned. He co-ordinates their efforts so 
t at each will be able to contribute to the purposes and functions of the 
organization. This means that, on occasion, he is a good follower. He 
allows and encourages others to lead when they can do a better job of it 
than he can. 


Although acting as a co-ordinalor, the school administrator does not 
need to keep his finger in everything and his thumb on everything. Tlie 
adminisbator co-ordinates through a process of ‘‘loose” supervision in that 

wm™ those Mound^hta‘' constantly impose .his 


The School Administrator As a Social Man 

of tha behavior categorizes those acts which are the sine qua non 

3. HorcrSn“'”ndfctC‘”"- “S ‘l-o'handle.) , 

cessful adminhtraforr between successful and unsuc- 

their superirnden” “ ifo™? ‘‘ddilion. ■ teachers rated 

interpreted to mean that this ^ behaviors. This should be 

administrators studied. This type^ftT™ ™ ‘he part of the 

administrator undergirds all rf hLs ? “" ‘he part of a responsible 

attributes of a good® d^nistrator 

desirable beha Wor is of no avail. ^ 

Savage and Beems, loc. cif. 

*• Robert Wald and Rov A. Dotv i' 

Harvard Business Review Vol 32 No 4 ri i * ^ Executive— A Firsthand Profile, 

, «<>• 4 lJuly-August, 1954), p, 53. 
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SUMMARY 

In this chapter we discussed the formal leadership of American public 
schools. There is much confusion existing in the discussions of leadership, 
primarily because of the failure to distinguish bet%veen formal and in- 
formal leadership. We discussed the difiiculties which exist for the practice 
of democratic leadership in the forma! structure of the public schools. 
We faced the problem that is central to the leadership of the public 
schools, namely, to make leadership and the exercise of authority function 
according to the accepted values and beliefs of our society. 

In attempting to define leadership in a formal organization, we noted the 
difference between headship and leadership. Since all administrators in 
formal organizations are basically headships, we must acknowledge this 
and work with the concept. We arrived at a definition of democratic 
leadership through a composite of other definitions. 

With this definition of democratic leadership established, we discussed 
the kind of behavior which successful administrators exhibit in the pM- 
formance of their duties. The school administrator was discussed as an 
initiator, an improver, a recognizer, a helper, an effective public speaker, 
a co-ordinator, and as a social man. It should not be construed from this 
list of characteristic behaviors that there are no other effective behaviors 
or that every successful school administrator behaves in these ways all of 
the time. This list averages out individual differences and contains those 
behaviors which have been reported by several observers of many 
administrators. 


EXERCISES 

1. What is the major difference .between formal and informal leaders in terms 
of influencing the behavior of others? 

2. Illustrate by reference to school situations the difference between a super- 
intendent who fills a headship position and one who is a functional leader of the 
school system. 

3. How would you resolve the problem which Jim Hall faces in the case of 
Edmund Watts? 

4. Think through your past few days as an administrator. How many of your 
activities can you categorize under each of the behaviors listed in the summary. 

5. Work out a simple device whidi you can use to check the effectiveness 
of your leadership. 

6. Do you attempt to lead the board of education in the same way that you 
attempt to lead your facultyPTf not, why not? Does this suggest anything for a 
theory of leadership? 

7. What are some of the dilemmas of democratic leadership? 

8. “Democratic leadership consists of a number of skills that can be learned.” 
Evaluate this statement. 

9. What is “the human rdations approach” to school administration? 
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10. Think of the best educational leader you know or have ever met. Write a 
statement describing why you think he is the best leader. 
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The Faculty Meeting 


Someone has characterized education as “doing better those things we 
always do.” Without discussing the merits of the particular educational 
philosophy, we can subscribe to it in reference to one aspect of the school 
administrator's responsibilities. This has to do with what are generically 
called faculty meetings. We will use the term broadly to include staff 
meetings, teachers’ meetings, departmental meetings, and the like. 

Faculty meetings need to be improved. The literature on the subject 
is characterized by this conclusion, and the authors experience and talks 
with both teachers and administrators further support it. The question of 
improving faculty meetings, then, is the one that we propose to answer 
in this chapter. In order to do so, however, we must first recognize the 
weaknesses that prevail. 


WEAKNESSES IN FACULTY MEETINGS 

Although available research on faculty meetings is limited, that which 
we do have is extremely helpful. A survey by Cook and Full reveals many 
of the things which teachers find to be wrong. The study established five 
standards for faculty meetings and questioned the teaching staffs of 240 
schools concerning their achievement of these staridards. The standards, 
together with the shortcomings reported by the teachers, are as follows, 
and if might be worthwhile for us to check our own meetings against 
this list: ^ 


1. Faculty meetings must be concerned with teachers’ professional needs and 
must be focused on educational problems Rowing out of the immediate school 
environment. 

Slightly more than three quarters of the 240 schools reported that teachers 
were allowed no say in what problems would be studied. Only 14 per cent 
of the schools indicated that this criterion was met. This might be considered 
the prime reason for poor faculty meetings— the teachers are not meeting to 
work out their own problems. 

2. Faculty meetings must be concerned wth problems having broad educa- 
tional import. 

* K. A. Cook and Harold Full, ’‘Is the Sdool Faculty Meeting Significant in Pro- 
moting Professional Growth?" School Review, Vol. 56 (November, 1948), pp. 519-524. 
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Less than 8 per cent of the schools reported that their meetings were con- 
cerned with significant educational problems. We noted in our work on moti- 
vation that a person must consider that his work is significant or he will lose 

ccrh?„ ih^Fi?' '» improve faculty meetings is to make 

certain that the problems discussed are considered significant by the iaculty. 

S. t" 'he administrator, but that is not important 
to nrohW rr r "’eetings should be base'd upon 

mr]Xn?Porni:’'“ 

in tile planned, .ind teachers should participate 

scimols. teachers w?renmifi?dVlyTka?o?Hmf' 

operative^nhnnfnn” i^”ic schools reported using co- 

pFanning Thev qhn ” schools, the principal did all of the 

ZZtTh ‘ ineetings. 

than thirty minutS^pi'enanW^fc 7"^ h reported spending less 

them spent ® ancf more &ian ha% of 

meetings°™“‘ should characterize the discussion in faculty 

per cent of the°schoolsindk'u'^ generally achieved. Sixty-one 

used. However, favorable ac discussion method was 

.he schools repmt:dlS;“r^^?pa“u‘‘‘^^ 

problems 'vo^l’d'^e'dhcis^ed'iI°fa”c'^ ]!!!’'' “ ““y "'h'" 

rare to have a problem of ed. t- 'hat it was e.xtremely 

that teachers received littlp ^'Sfthcance to teachers discussed; 

they had little part in the nlann” "j "’'"''*"6^ he held; and that 

these data itmust be conefuded 1^1^“^'’® '’”‘'‘™'‘y "teetings. From 
tial inherent in faculty meetings is „ tt^^tnious constructive poten- 
ment by Heyivood suLmariz J a raT 

faculty meetings: “ generally held position regarding 

ers and cdmini'stalo“l‘bufte^5!^S°" “h*"" °l meetings of teach- 

mgs are of little value either in self s " opinion that faculty meet- 

any teachers resent heing asked tn af* P™'^®*n®nt or in school improvement. , 
^ meetings at all. ^ 

Since faculty meetings are undo..i.»^i 
provement of instruction, let us in ^ great resource for the im- 

faculty meetings can be improved. which 

* Stanley J. Heywood. ‘"Wlnf’e w— . 

Notcioo^ ^Iid^vesl Administration Center ^"'y'ty ^tMlings?" Administretor’s 
(December, 19521. ^t"- Umversity of Chicfgo. Vol. 1. No. 5 
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PREPARATION FOR FACULTY MEETINGS 

We note, from the Cooh and Full study, that the preparation for faculty 
meetings is one of the weakest areas. Evidence of this was presented from 
both the point of view of the administrator and that of the teachers. Ad- 
ministrators did not have clearly in mind the purposes of the meetings, 
did not announce die meetings in advance, and did not plan the process 
of the meetings. On the other hand, no doubt as a result of poor adminis- 
trator planning, teachers devoted practically no time to preparation for 
their role in faculty meetings. In discussing how to prepare for a faculty 
meeting, our preliminary concern is to determine tvh^ a meeting is to be 
held and what that meeting is to cover. 


Why Meetings Are Held 

There is, of course, always the question of whether or not there should 
be a meeting, to which Davies and Herrold provide the following succinct 
answer. They state there should not be a faculty meeting; ® 

Unless a meeting of a group is the best way to satisfy a need, solve a problem, 
or meet a situation. 

Unless there is time to plan and prepare for a productive meeting. 

Unless appropriate time and place can be arranged. 

Unless a time can be set when members can be reasonably free from tensions, 
pressures, and conflicting demands. 

Unless the group members can be and have been propeily briefed in advance 
for the work of the meeting. 

Unless the problem and the related evidence can be communicated to the 
members with enough time left for adequate discussion. 

Unless those who are involved in the consequences of the meeting can be 
present and share in making the decisions. 

There should be a meeting: 

If a group has common problems and concerns that a meeting can deal %vith. 

If group members are going to be involved in the consequences of the deci- 
sions which have to be made. 

If group morale and communication are slipping. 

If the group wants to meet. 

These criteria not only answer the question; they establish a set of 
human relations concepts that are guidelines to all aspects of the faculty 
meeting as well as to personal relations of the administrator with his staff. 
If an administrator respects the members of his faculty as human beings, 
he will not be cavalier in his scheduling of faculty meetings. Tlie number 

* Daniel R. Davies and Kenneth F. Hetrold, ilfoie Your Staff Meetings Counil 
(New London, Conn., Arthur C. Croft, 1054), pp. 27-28. 
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of man-hours per week lost in useless and poorly planned faculty meetings 
IS staggering. jo 

Although the above list includes some of the reasons for holding meet- 
T V ™ ““e specific purposes with 

which we should familiarize ourselves. 


Specific Purposes of Faculty Meetings 

'’uf say, somewhat arbitrarily, that the 

purposes of faculty meehngs faU under three headings: ■ 

!• Orientation. 

2. In-serviee gro^vth. 

3. Administrative. 

teachers to'tlir^^*.”®* 'vould cover those that serve to introduce the new 
Sms to department. Good practice 

into the school vear * I be conducted ns a series e.\tending well 

planned and cLef achieved through skillfully 

Pbabt dom„r h!^ Good faculty meetings 

system Adminisimf " medium to improve education in a school 

bites o^CsSonTsrf r.'” 

but they may be made a. better ways of making announcements, 

ing policy and teach ^ meeting. Opinions can be obtained for mak- 
prllemf parUcipate in decision-making on school 

begteng t"eMhlchnol^^'“''’' should always be held at the 

tbne fcriachfil:tlv'Xw>';f.™ "^bt foot.” This is the 
veteran teachers to meet new t of past years; fte time for 

"ropes,” the school regulations 5'“!'“*’ ^“r new teachers to learn the 
concept of team ulav Ma ’ t directives; for building a 

several days prior to the schedule these meetings for 

poses cited^hat*e m?eLT"“f^^^ °^vious from the%ur- 

meeting prior to the becrinn.- ^ c t the traditional one-hour 

shops of from three to five dav^’ a ^ ^ trend toward teacher work- 

been observed in leadino- i l^efore the opening of school has 

the time, at least, to accomuIiT meetings make available 

Many schools have meerin^rf 'Proses. ' 
her through December whinh teachers scheduled from Septem- 

‘ Daniel E. Griffiths "A n Proved to be qiiite valuable.' Each 

s“”/'rvr Leadership of fite School Soper- 

UnSl^'h Published by the CPESliiA^r®’? University, 1952). A digest of this 

College, Columbia 

® tor desenplions of these TinnK ^ . 

t950),'TndW Teacher (New York, Metro- 

The School Executive. Vol. 73, No. 12 (Aupl^' f^4^‘p’ New.Teachers" 
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meeting has as its purpose the presentation of a different part of school 
life. At one meeting, the dental hygienist tells of her work; at another 
meeting the curriculum co-ordinator will discuss curricular policy; and 
so on. 

Meetings for In-service Growth. A basic purpose of faculty meetings is 
the improvement of the teaching staff. A well-planned series of faculty 
meetings can do much to further this objective. The detailed case study 
at the end of this chapter tells the story of how one school system planned 
and executed a series of faculty meetings in which they tackled a vital 
problem. In the process of seeking the solution, the whole staff was 
up-graded. 

Another school system held a series of faculty meetings planned as a 
"round-robin" set of demonstration teaching situations. The teachers in 
one department would teach demonstration classes and be observed by 
the other teachers in the school. After the pupils had been dismissed, the 
host teacher would discuss his aims, purposes, and classroom techniques. 
This would be followed by a general discussion. The benefits claimed for 
this procedure are that the teachers could ® 

1. Borrow techniques from one another. 

2. Understand the real situation of the class and be more apt to criticize 
one another without bias. 

8. Break down tensions and secrecy. 

Another series of meetings pointed directly at the improvement of one 
particular skill was instituted by the school faculty which set out to learn 
how to teach creative writing more effectively. Twenty-four meetings 
were held with an observable improvement in the creative writing of the 
students.'^ 

The small high school faculty which used its meetings to gain com- 
petence in guidance illustrates another specific purpose. This faculty held 
case conferences and used role-playing as a technique to broaden its 
understanding of pupil problems and behavior.® 

These have been a few examples of how faculties have used their meet- 
ings as ways of improving themselves. Later we shall consider how to 
plan and cany out faculty meetings so that the purposes of in-service 
growdi can be accomplished. 

Administrative Meetings. There are many meetings and portions of 
meetings each year which are devoted to the business of running the 
school. In some schools the problems related to running the school are 

* Rebecca Hellerstein, "Eye-'Opener Faculty Meetings/' Clearing House, Vol. 22 
(November, 1947), p. 154. 

’’ Ona Belle Dcmaree, "Faculty Meetings Can Be Productive,” National Elementary 
Principal* Journol, Vol. 32 (September, 1952), pp. 67-73. 

* Glyn Morris, “The Faculty Meeting As a Guidance Resource in Small Rural 
Schools,” Education, Vol. 74 (April, 1954), pp. 501-506. 
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handled exclusively by the superintendent. For the sake of convenience, 
we have termed this kind of school administration, autocratic. We have 
established, to a degree, the concept that morale and production would 
be higher if the staff were allowed to participate in arriving at decisions 
on matters which affect them. To many people this is so fundamental that 
they need no proof; but research evidence demonstrates that the demo- 
cratic way is a reasonable basis on which to operate. 

Yauch points out the kind of administrative responsibiliUcs in which 
teachers can reasonably be expected to have a voice: ® 


responsibilities svhich teachers may 

do icMrn nn*' “"8''= '^hat shall the teaihers 

on the nlavprnn A shall be their method of controlling conduct 

ta: KS?? Tb ““ i" entering and leav- 

“orferenee =■"*"■“■=‘1 by the staff in 

Sreoms aS eo. .nm ^'^'’ednles for the use of spe- 

scheduled in suc^a way that Stead." "T*" *¥. Sy™nes>""' must be 

its use- the motion n?rh^,.s» • equitable amount of time for 

havTa mLtaura« be sebedufed so that all teachers may 

that teachers ^viIl have the need to be distributed so 

matters are on« on "‘fy these pracUoal 

ning and participation. profitable to invite teacher plan- 


"forced”^to comrto^^deci!^""***^V*'" so that the group can be 

that the meetine is "rieeed”" 'j *.!*’ matter at hand. This does not mean 
administrator’s answer.^LtheT it' 

Structured as to reonirp fh ’ ^ means that the faculty meeting be so 
many meetings are so set up thal^i*” ‘ u P''“‘tnt, 

at all; the group wastes time A t n ™P®®^'b'e to come to any decision 
meetings wiU be discussed Perha'”^i*'u’®^“' improving these 

applied, or a plan such n« ti. Robert s Rules of Order should be 

It sh^dd bfnoted to >»= '-‘J’ 

precisely under one of the nerlam instances which do not fall 

three. The participation of ih ^pacifled but involve all 

one of these. 'There is first " m the maldng of school policy is 

syhlch policy is to be made- to the problem concerning 

time the faculty learns as m i, penod of self-education, during which 
and, finally, there is the adntini all phases of the problem; 

policy. In such cases thl recommending a specific 

for a series of meeto “““"g ^<mves as thi capstone 

^ 8 * a policy has been hammered out. 

York. Ha.pertl9M)fp.^Sr“'"® m School Administration (New 
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FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING 

Two of the five criteria set by Cook and Full concerned preparation: 

1. Faculty meetings must he well planned, and teachers should participate 
in the planning. 

2. Teachers must prepare for faculty meetings. 

Their findings indicated that planning and preparation were two things 
commonly lacking in the usual faculty meeting. 

There is no good reason for having a faculty meeting if adequate prepa- 
ration is not made. There is no conceivable excuse for the multitude of 
wasted hours spent by frustrated faculties all over the country. If looked 
at in terms of wasted money, the loss is awesome. For instance, in the 
average New York State public school with a faculty of thirty which holds 
ten two-hour meetings per year the loss in teacher-days of pay is $2500. 
Multiply this by the thousands of schools of this size in the country and 
the loss becomes astronomical. 

Although the particular kind of planning to be done for a meeting de- 
pends on the type of faculty meeting to be held (orientation, in-service 
growth, or administrative), there are several planning steps common to 
all. These steps are general in nature and can be ejqpanded, depending on 
the content of the meeting: 

1. The faculty should participate in an active fashion in the planning of 
each faculty meeting.^® 

The evidence, in the form of testimonials from the educational litera- 
ture, indicates that in the experience of most school administrators, inter- 
est and achievement has improved when the faculty helps to plan meet- 
ings. 

2. Faculty members who do the planning should be chosen by the faculty. 

This eliminates one source of insecurity on the part of the staff. Plan- 
ning of faculty meetings might be the special job of a faculty council or 
the job of a special committee. In either case, the faculty should choose 
the people who will plan the meeting for them. It is reasonable, but not 
imperative, that the membership of this planning group be changed in a 
relatively frequent and orderly manner. Members should stay on the com- 
mittee long enough to gain competence and to give meetings a needed 
continuity. Tliere is no hard and fast rule, but members should not serve 

Tliis point of view is best expressed in F. L. Pond, “How Can Faculty Meetings 
Become More Effective Professional Experiences?*’ National Association of Secondary 
School Frincipals Bulfctin, VoL 36 (March, 1953), pp. 210-225. 
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so long that they feel they are being imposed upon or so long that the 
taculty feels it is being by-passed. 

3. Planning should take place around the problems of the faculty. 

matever the purpose of the meeUng, the problems discussed must be the 
problems which the staff recognizes and accepts. It maybe that the prob- 
lems will seem trivial to the administrator; but unless he does start with 
the problems of the staff, the staff will never get to the bigger over-all 
p oblems An example of this is found in the case which follows this 
cnapter. Here, a faculty recognized that several things needed study; Why 
teacKnT ® ^hat do I do in a parent- 
visinir n ' ^ “ different report card? The super- 

was P™™"™ PoWa? for the whole system, but it 

Brst so that ^ °t ir^ individual problems of the teachers to be discussed 
first so that the staff could see how all of these things fitted together. 

wldcE^^should prepare an agendum for each meeting 

bS ■» 'oast two dayl 

meetings Teacw!"^ neglected aspects of the planning for faculty 
whauhev^ilfbe r f matings wondering why it has been caUed, 
poil ot^ to th!’7f They are cold, from all 

items to be taken up If it°fa P''“®®‘?‘"8- The agendum should contain the 
nation of each item. If it , "neeting, with a brief expla- 

agendum should bp mn onenUlion or in-service meeting, the 

teachers much ea^Ito It slT^W Whited to the 
addition, it should haw reso'* “"’“'n *6 items to be discussed, but, in 
the faculty members are n to be read and studied so that 

manner. It should he n • discuss the topic in an informed 

seated as V tmptoeirf Tt tT "'I not be pre- 

revision of the agendum «r. lu ^ order of business should be the 
change the order^of business The "jembers can add. delete, or 

in the agendum, but the knm i j ®iihirs wdl not make radical changes 
will make them feel more secure change it if they wish 

5. Provide resources for the faculty meeUng. 

The planning committee has as *f 

resources possible for the snrr^cci /®^P°^s*biIity the marshaling of all 
should provide, for examnl^ completion of the meeting. They 

periodicals, and consultants. ’ ‘*PP^“Pni*® charts, graphs, films, sh'des. 


6. Provide for a written record 


of the 1 


Jeeting. 
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In order to preserve the work thnt is accomplished at each meeting, a 
record should be kept. It is not necessary to make a running record, but 
it is imperative that the material which will help the group to solve its 
problems be recorded. In administrative meetings, the motions and votes, 
as well as the issues of the discussion should be recorded in writing. All 
such records should be abstracted and sent to each faculty member shortly 
after the meeting and certainly prior to die next meeting. 


The Time Element 

There is still a considerable amount of controversy about the time ele- 
ment in faculty meetings. There are those who say that a faculty meeting 
can be held at practically any time: before school; during school hours, 
with students monitoring the classrooms; during lunch hour, after school, 
at dinnertime, and after dinner— in fact, any old time.^' Others, in discus- 
sing how long the meetings should be, give figures ranging from forty 
minutes to two hours, with most indicating an hour as optimum. There is 
also some indication that meetings should be held frequently; but then 
others say they should be well spaced to avoid "meeting fatigue.” 

In the face of all this conflicting opinion, it must first be stated that there 
is little or no research in the area of die time element; that is to say, no 
controlled research. Although administrators have tried various time 
arrangements and have hit upon some which seem to be more workable 
than others, it is extremely difficult to make valid generalizations. Those 
made in this book are based upon research in group dynamics and a sur- 
vey of the literature that does exist. 

First of all, if the meeting is actually one at which work is to be done 
and the staff is to reach a decision, it must be scheduled for more than an 
hour. Studies in this area indicates that rarely does a group get much done 
in less than an hour.*® If the staff actually is participating in the meeting, 
two hours is not too long, Elsbree and Reutter recommend two hours as 
the optimum time for meetings, and this is in agreement with both experi- 
ence and recent literature.** The group has time to have refreshments, 
socialize, warm up, go to worl^ and come to grips ^vith the problem. The 
emphasis here is on group participation. If the faculty is ejqiected to just 
sit and listen to something in which it is not interested, then any time is 
too long. Two hours is an optimum lime for a well-planned meeting in 

Yauch, op. eft., pp. 67-70. 

** Davies and Herrold, op. eif., p. 28; M. W. Bames, "How to Have a Good Faculty 
Meeting: Suggestions and Reactions by Teachers and Principals,” National Education 
Association Journal, Vol. 42 (January, 1953), pp. 39-41. 

** Willard S. Elsbree and E. E^tmd Reutter, Jr., Staff Personnel in the Public 
Schools (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954), p. 228- 
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which the faculty participates in solving a problem that it recognizes as 
its own. 

There is but one time for a two-hour faculty meeting, and that is after 
school There is a growing practice to dismiss school early on the day of 
a acu ty meeting so that teachers do not have to work two hours or more 
eyon t eir regular work day. Tliis practice of early dismissal varies: 
some schools dismiss an hour early and have the teachers give up an hour 
ot their time; >< other schools dismiss classes for half a day and hold the 
meeting entirely on school time. The latter practice is common in the 
central schools of New York State. Here six half-day supervisory meetings 
per year are mandated by law, and the district superintendents schedule 
acuity meetings for in-service training on these half days. When the half 
ay is available, meetings longer than ttvo hours can be planned safely, 
vear"'?. ™P°rtant time element is frequency of meetings. If the school 
month unusual incidents, one general meeting a 

spersed " The” department and committee meetings inter- 

if there i<! raised. Why hold a meeting a month 

a w problem? ^hef 

One well-nlannoa t ? never enough time to discuss them all fully. 
It the school is ' ih?? a month should never be too many. 

lur«ro£ ev» It' change, the faculty will need the 

tormatL and should hT thfste “toT” "S' 

end t“me® vtv start on time and 

gcodcaursucri r '^a u 'honld not be scheduled without 

the like. Meetings should ' "u school, community difficulty, and 
afternoo„rS et erl ''“‘'days or on Friday 

an absolute minimum ^ occtings (those called on short notice) to 


The Meeting Place 

in which a meeting isl^eldXps''”*^ *" favorable climate.” ” The place 
sary to a good meeting hut “i cr^te the favorable climate so neces- 
a suitable meeting place cansne-r"^*^ ? contributing factor. Lack of 
To this extent it is a limiting factor"""^ 

W. R. Cleminson, "How Can Pa is, 

Arsccjallon of Secondary School PrieS Be Made Professional?" Noliorml 

{‘’••I- „ Vol, 36 (April, 1952), pp. 37-44. 

■•Ales Bavelas, "Some Problems of ■ 

Issue^ Vol. 4, No. 3 (Summer, 1948) nn 48 ^'**“^'°"®* Change," Journal of Social 
Barnes, op. cit., p. 39. 
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There seems to be general agreement on the matter of a meeting place. 
The room should be large enough to hold all of the participants com- 
fortably but not so large that the group is lost. If at all possible, the staff 
members should sit around tables so that ff^ey might see each other and 
also be able to use whatever pertinent materials are supplied them. This 
sitting around together increases the group sense of working together; it 
helps dispel the feeling of isolation which arises when people sit so that 
they cannot all see each other. Rooms with furniture fastened to the floor 
should be avoided if possible. In addition to pleasant surroundings, the 
room should be equipped with a chalkboard and all that goes \vith it. It is 
also a good idea to have available a bulletin board, a projector and screen, 
and other such visual aids. Remember, a faculty meeting room is a work- 
room. It should be equipped so that the faculty can work out its prob- 
lems together 


Organization of the Faculty Meeting 

Although, in general, the organization of the faculty meeting will de- 
pend on the purpose of the meeting, there are some generalizations which 
can be made. There are a great many ways of organizing a meeting, all 
of which call for preparation. The planning committee must select the 
techniques best suited to achieve the purpose of the meeting. In making 
this selection, however, there are certain procedural considerations the 
committee should bear in mind. In all cases where the faculty is expected 
to reach a decision or consensus, either in a business or an in-service train- 
ing meeting, it %vill be necessary to: 

1. Communicate the problem. 

2. Allow for clarification. 

3. Allow for discussion. 

4. Make provision for consensus. 

The structure of the meeting should be planned to provide the best 
way by which the above steps can be accomplished. The meeting can use 
any number of techniques or procedures, such as; 

1. A speech. 

2. A panel. 

3. A demonstration. 

4. Role-playing. 

5. A film, filmstrip, or other audiovisual aid. 

6. Some one of tne above with a consultant. 

The practice most recommended is to have the faculty meet together 
as a body, then to break up the total group into smaller units no larger 
than from twelve to fifteen members, and tlien to bring tlie whole group 
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together again for a final session. Diagrammatically, the faculty meeting 
would look like this: 



Croups 
, of 12-16 
' Members 


This sort of arrangement has several advantages: 

1. It provides for unity in that presentation. and consensus are arrived at 
by the entire group. 

2. It provides an opportunity for every person to be an active, verbal par- 

® meeUng of this sort and 

value in itself in that individuals get “stirred 
i ? moving. More people are in informal situations, 

bu 22 sessbns ^ ^ ® small meeting or rearranging chairs for 

^ technique can be scheduled for longer periods 

when thev bored when they move around and 

The Role of the Administrator 
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igSSh^.^ *■*<" “«*. 2i ed. (New York. Pre„.ice-H.II, 
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otherwise, he may find the meeting being led from the floorl However, if 
he himself is best qualified to lead the meeting, he should do so. 


The Consultant 

More and more school systems are making use of consultants to work 
with faculties. This is basically a very sound practice and reflects a sin- 
cere desire for the most expert of advice in seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem at hand. Several suggestions can be made which will help the con- 
sultant to do a better job and the school system to get the most benefit 
from the consultant. Savage makes nine suggestions for more effective use 
of consultants.^® 

1. Be certain you and your staff are ready for a consultant’s help before 
you seek it. 

2. Seek the assistance of a consultant qualified to help you with your 
problem. 

3. Ask for the consultant’s services in advance of the time that you need 
them. 

4. Give the consultant specific information about your situation and needs. 

5. Specify the kind of help that you want the consultant to give. 

8. In planning \vith the consultant, give him information about the activi- 
ties you b^eve should be carried out during his visit. 

7. Set aside sufficient time for the consultant’s visit. 

8. Evaluate the consultative services that you receive. 

9. Move forward after the consultant leaves. 

’This is a comprehensive and precise listing of steps to be taken concern- 
ing consultants; but when they apply to faculty meetings, some of the 
above points need emphasis. First of all, the administrator should know 
the problem well enough and should make a thorough enough inquiry into 
the qualifications of consultants to be able to select one consultant to do 
the job. Probably the least effective method of getting a consultant is to 
ask the state department of education or a college for any consultant in a 
certain field. Get the consultant who can do your ‘particular job. A second 
criterion in the case of faculty meetings is the personality of the consultant. 
In a faculty meeting situation, the consultant not only needs to know how 
to overcome a specific problem but how to bring a group to the point 
where it can solve the problem. In considering the personality of the con- 
sultant, it is important to keep in mind the kind of a job tlie consultant is 
expected to do. The administrator should ask himself these qu^Hons; 

1. Is this to be a “one shot” meeting? 

2. Is this to be a series of meetings, ail using the same consultant? 

William W. Savage, “Making the Most of the Consultant,” Administrator’s Note 
hook. Midwest Admlnistiation Center, UiUversity of Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 3 (October 
1953). 
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3. Is this to be the kick-off meeting of a year-long study in which various 
consultants are to be used? 

These should serve as guides to the kind of consultant he seeks. Some con- 
sultants have the knack of being inspirational, others of helping teachers 
to produce over a long period of time. Thirdly, the consultant needs very 
specific instructions as to what is expected of him. This is probably the 
point most overlooked in dealing with consultants. Tell him very specifi- 
cally what you and your faculty expect of him. Finally, make provisions 
for a follow-up visit from the consultant. No consultant will do all that is 
needed in one meeting. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

There are numerous special problems which recur in the course of a 
senes o acuity meetings. These problems concern difficulties encountered 
m reaching a decision in confiict situations, as well as the more usual pro- 
problemf*^^^^^' ^^Sgestions can be made to help alleviate these 


Conflict Situations 
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repeats its own position. At this point, it is up to the chairman to raise a 
question of privilege for the group, so that until further notice, all talking 
which expresses a difference of opinion is out of order. Any proponent of 
the view which caused the controversy then is allowed to state his opinion 
without any refutation or argument. The opposition then is permitted to 
raise three kinds of questions. 

The first kind are called questions for clarificafion. The opposition may 
ask, “Did you say . . .?” “Do you mean . . .?** “What did you mean when you 
said . . .?” Note that this procedure endeavors to clarify for the listener 
what the speaker means. It is an attempt to forestall argument until the 
listener has a clear picture of what the proponent has in mind. If also 
tends to lessen the possibility of private interpretations being injected into 
the meeting. The reasoning behind this approach is derived from Korzyb- 
ski’s analysis of a “semantically disturbed man”: 

When he hears something he does not like, he does not ask “what do you 
mean?” but, under the semantic pressure of identification, he ascribes his own 

meanings to the other fellow’s words Upon hearing anything strange, his 

semantic reaction is underlayed and may appear as, “I disagree with you” or 
“I don’t believe you,” etc. There is no reason to be dramatic about any unwel- 
come statement. One needs definitions and interpretations of such statements, 
which probably are correct from the speaker's point of view, if we grant him 
his informations, his undefined terms, me structure of his language and prem- 
ises which build up his semantic reactions. 

We must grant that many factions in conflict fit the description of 
Korzybski's “semantically disturbed man.” If the situation can be controlled 
so that individuals in the group undergo the self-discipline necessary to 
raise questions to clarify the statements of their opponents, they will be 
behaving in a more semantically sane manner. 

Once the speaker's frame of reference has been clarified, members of 
the group may ask for information concerning the uniqueness of particu- 
lar characteristics of the condition or proposal under consideration. The 
question which is raised is this, “In what way is this proposal different 
from other proposals we have heard?” 

The third kind of questioning permitted involves inforrruition concern- 
ing the means of investigating the speakers assumptions or predictions. 
What the questioner is getting at here is some way in which the speakers 
inferences can be checked in a nonverbal manner. The question could 
very well be: “Can you tell us of any way of testing your assumptions or 
predictions?” 

It can be seen that this procedure takes time. In fact, in one case, the 
presentation of one side and the questioning of it took a whole afternoon. 
But if the group is in basic disagreement, all decisions which the group 

Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2d ed. (Lakewood, Conn., Institute of 
General Semantics, 1941), p. 418. 
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attempts to make will be affected. Time spent eliminating conflict at this 
stage means time saved later. Then too, once this process has been learned, 
it will affect the behavior of group members and they will tend to use 
it as a part of their ordinary approach to conflict situations. 

There are other values in this approach to conflict situations which 
became evident to Lee as he worked with his business group. The first 
was the recognition by group members that they could get a hearing for 
their ideas. They could present an idea, have it clarified, examined, and 
understood before it was “jumped on" by other members. It was also 
noticed that individuals were more willing to give up a pet idea after 
eing submitted to this type of questioning than they were previously. 
The second value concerned the reduction of tension in the group. Obser- 
vation previous to the introduction of this plan led one to believe that “a 
motion seemed to be an invitation to combat.” “ Following introduction 
0 t e p an, it was noted that the energy used for argument now went into 
e questioning process. Although many question sessions were tense, 
ey were “ot as tense as previously. It was observed that people were 
more occupied fighting problems, not people. The third value was in- 
“-“P^ation on the part of the group members. This plan is in 
a guarantee against unfairness, so that one big reason for a lack 
ot co-operation was removed. 

When putting this plan into action: 

prepared for its use. A meeting or hvo 
2. The P™=ednres.® 

8. The chairman shn. U major conflicts. 

and refutation Tti. TOmpromise by permitting some arguments 

4. The chairman '.ho ruled out immediately and conclusively. 

Procedural DifTicuIlies 
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above have been neglectd'^lC ® and organization that we discussed 
these procedures dufing the^rse^f handUng 

least reduce, such difficulties. ^ * meeting so as to avoid, or at 

when^the leader Mcates^aUhe'”™?'^* “ beginning meetings occurs 
it. “they” being a som^hat 

“They want us to raise some questtoas”- if the admimstration. 

4 , they want us to discuss a topic. 


Lee, op. cit. 
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member has as his mission the job of reporting to the group on its pro- 
cedure.^® Although the observer does not comment on the content of the 
discussion, he does indicate what the group has been doing. He describes 
to tlie group what he has seen it do. For instance, he might observe, “You 
took eleven minutes to get wanned up” or "Of the twelve people in the 
group, four talked” or "One person talked half of the total time.” These 
observations are not evaluations in themselves but give the group a basis 
on which it can evaluate itself. 


AN IN-SEBVICE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Dr. Dan Green was in his office at State College early in September when his 
phone rang. It was Jack Deming, supervising principal at the Casmier Central 
School. Jack had an idea, and he wanted to know if he could get some help on 
his proposal. 

"I want to have a top-notch series of workshops this year. The Teachers Asso- 
ciation wants to work on the pupil-promotion policy we have, and they want to 
improve it We want to have credit granted by State College and mso want 
some good consultants. We have the money and are ready to go. What do you 
think?^ 

"Fine idea. I’ll draw up some tentative plans, talk with the powers here, and 
then come out and meet with your committee and get going." 

Green got going. He sketched out a series of workshop sessions, indicating 
tentative topics, consultants, and organization of sessions. Although State Col- 
lege had not sponsored such a series of workshop sessions before, the idea was 
well received. It was decided Aab three hours’ credit could be granted for a 
workshop of ten sessions of two-and-a-half-hours each. 

Green traveled out to Casmier Central and met with the planning committee. 
The purpose of the series was worked over and clariBed. Emphasis was to be 
placed on the development of an effective pupil-promotion program by relating 
emerging concepts of child growth to this very practical school problem. It 
should be pointed out that Casmier had a promotion policy which was generally 
understood to have been adopted by the administration. The problem, however, 
was that the teachers did not generally agree %vith the policy. In some cases, they 
did not know what the policy was; and in others, either they did not agree with 
it or they felt the community did not, so they promoted pupus on their o\vn indi- 
vidual policies. This created poor morale, since each teacmer was s\ispicious of 
the standards of the neighboring teacher. There was also a tremendous rift 
between elementary and secondary school teachers wth regard to promotion 
policy. Within these two groups there was a difference of opinion behveen the 
primary and intermediate grades and beUveen the junior and senior high schools. 

The Casmier Central School was located in a small manufacturing to\vn. The 
centralization included many small rural communities surrounding me town, so 
the school population of 1200 was equally divided between tQ\vn and farm 
children. Casmier had a staff of sixty teachers, a supervising principal, high 
school principal, and an elementary superviser. Jack Deming was generally 
recognized as an educational leader m his section of the state and enjoyed excel- 
lent relations in his community. The staff was somewhat younger than the usual 
school staff and could be considered somewhat above average in ability. 

** See abo%'e, pp. 172-173. 
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EVALUATION 


In order to improve faculty meetings it is necessary to evaluate con- 
stantly and to act on the results of the evaluations. Different sorts of meet- 
ings call for different sorts of evaluating procedures; In very small groups 
a simple, short procedure would suffice. A committee might take five 
minutes before adjourning to answer the question. How did we do today? 
Larger groups might do the same thing but, in this case, a more valid 
evaluation might be arrived at if a written reaction sheet were used. The 
written sheet has several advantages over the oral critique: 

1. It is secret and people are more apt to give their real reactions. 

2. It tends to be more easily handled. Answers can be tallied, and com- 
parisons can be made. 

3. It is more inclusive in two ways: ever>'one gives an evaluation and 
reacts to all phases of the meeting. 


■^e reaction sheet should be simple, preferably one sheet in length, 
and contain open-ended as well as objective questions. The reaction form 
mcluded in this chapter is one which has been used widely by both the 
New York State Teachers Association and the Capital Area School De- 
velopment Association. Note that the form calls for an over-all rating on a 
bve-pomt scale. This forces the parUcipant to think in terms of the meet- 
ing as a whole Then he is asked to consider the meeting by parts in terms 
f'ha"' j 1 . disliked” about the meeting. The participant is 

f ? ^^Sg®st ways of improving the meetings. This can be of 
LiialJ ^ school system planning a series of meetings. One will 

Tbp l/ f ” ^ suggestions running through the evaluation blanks. 
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Finally, there is considerable value in using a grouj obseZr. This 
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PTA. The following September, the first PTA’ meeting of the year was devoted 
to a discussion of the report on promotion policy drawn up by the workshop. 

Although an attempt was made to have' community representatives at the 
faculty workshops, only a very few citizens came. The PTA meetings proved to 
be a much better way of getting new ideas about pupil promotion across to, the 
public. 

Materials and References 

The availability of resource materials was one of the major problems in a 
large workshop which was so far from the home college. This was solved in two 
ways. First of all, books which were recommended by the director or the con- 
sultants were purchased by the Casmier Central School and placed in the pro- 
fessional library. Secondly, many materials were duplicated and distributed to 
all teachers. These were used in many ways- Some were used as follow-up read- 
ing, others were designed to be read and followed during the workshop, and still 
others were read prior to the workshop. It seemed that the use of duplicated 
materials was the most satisfactory solution. 

Preparation of the Promotion Policy Statement 

Since the purpose of the workshops was to prepare a statement of promotion 
policy which would be satisfactory and agreeable to all or most of the staff, 
work was begun on the statement itself in the ninth meeting. At this meeting, 
the teachers met in their individual groups with a consultant in each group. 
They had copies of the questions that they had raised at the beginning of the 
workshop during the problem census. They prepared answers for each question 
based upon the statements of consultants used during the year, materials read, 
the results of numerous discussions, and their own experiences. These answers 
were all recorded, and care was taken to arrive at a consensus. 

The director of the workshop then took the several sets of answers and col- 
lated them. There was, of course, some disagreement as to basic policy, but far 
more with regard to ways of implementing the policy. All in all, however, the 
faculty members were much closer together than they had been in September. 
The variation seemed to be much less pronounced. 

The collated report on proposed policy was then presented to the whole 
faculty at the last workshop of the year. Each teacher was given a copy, and 
the whole group read the report together. There was much discussion, and a 
consensus was arrived at on all points. It meant some compromising, but this 
occurred without imdue difficulty. 

The final report was then prepared which could be said to be one that was 
acceptable to practically all teachers in its entirety. 

Final Evaluation 

As a final evaluating device, each teacher ^vas asked to prepare a short paper 
on what the workshop had meant for his work. These statements were supposed 
to be only two pages long, but some felt inspired to write as much as twelve 
pages. In general, me papers were quite endmsiastic about the workshop. Some 
of the recurring comments were concerned with the following ideas; 

1. It is reassuring to have a policy because previously the teacher who got 
a problem child didn’t know why he was promoted. 
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The first workshop was a problem census conducted by an outstanding con- 
sultant. He opened the workshop with a discussion of six commonly held con- 
cepts of pupil promotion. The teachers then divided into four discussion groups 
according to the grades they taught: primary, intermediate, junior high, and 
senior high. Discussion leaders and CToup recorders had been selected to each 
of fom groups, and instructions haa been prepared for each. The groups each 
raised all of the questions which they thought pertinent. After an hour of dis- 
cussion, the teachers rnet again in general session to hear the recorders give the 
gist of the discussion in their groups. This was conducted as a panel with the 
consultant as chairman. * 

Followng the workshop. Dr. Green classified the questions according to 
seven different categories: philosophical bases, psychological bases, curricular 
r?seaS°”^’ evaluation of pupil growth, public relations, administration, and 

ti workshop had as its theme the philosophical bases of pupil promo- 

o owing t IS workshop, the teachers in each group prepared statements 
of he philosophy that they would like to see adopted. These four statements 
far- ^ planning committee, rewritten, and submitted to 

k This final statement served as the basis for other work, 

session crrnif continued using as a pattern the organization of a general 
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EXERCISES 

1. Using the data in the chapter, construct a checklist against which you can 
evaluate your faculty meetings. 

2. If the teachers in your school resent attending faculty meetings, work out 
a plan of activities and experiences which will make faculty meetings more 
interesting and worthwhile. 

3. How can you move administrative details out of your faculty meetings 
and so save time for really valuable experiences? 

4. When should Roberts’ Rules be used? 

5. Is it necessary to have the faculty reach unanimous agreement when dis- 
cussing policy formation? Give the pros and cons. 

6. Evaluate your faculty meeting room in light of the suggestions made in 
the text. Could yOu find a room belter suited for meetings? 

7. How can the principal decide whether he should preside at faculty meet- 
ings? 

8. Outline the way in which you can make best use of a consultant for your 
next faculty meeting. 

9. What are the criteria one should use in evaluating a faculty meeting? 

10. How can an observer be of value to a faculty meeting? 
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2. The process of the workshops was valuable (sitting down and talking 
things over). 

3. Teachers in general liked the recommended system of marking both in 
relation to the child’s ability and in relation to achievement standards. 

Problems were also brought up. For e^cample, one teacher had tried using 
sociograms and found that in her grade, the seventh, a diEerent picture was 
presented each time, and she didn’t know how to use the results. Several com- 
ments indicated that a need was felt for the group to "reach a decision.” Regret 
was expressed that the year ended without an “official promotion policy.” There 
were several indications that the quest for certainty is still strong among teachers. 
Some comments from participants were: 

Jack Deming; “The writer is rather proud of the workshop as it developed. 
Our sincere thanks go out to State College for its help which was beyond 
the normal call of duty.” 

Elementary Supervisor: "From my standpoint as an administrator in the ele- 
mentary school, I felt that the greatest benefit that I have derived is a crys- 
tallization of my own ideas in line with the expression of the majority of 
our teachers.” 

Teacher: "In general I found much which was applicable to my own depart- 
ment. I fovind the discussions thought provoking. I think our professional 
understanding was raised by this series of workshops. I think it will give 
us better goals to shoot for.” 

A composite rating of the reaction to the workshop series was obtained by 
weighing each response, that is, Poor-1, Falr-2, and so forth. These were 
averaged, and the rating was 3.6. This numerical rating has less value than the 
Nvritten criticisms in terms of improving future workshops, although it does give 
an over-all rating which is of interest. 


PARTICIPANT'S EVALUATION BLANK 

1. How do you rate this workshop? Please underline one of the words below. 

Poor Fair All Right Good Excellent 

2. What did you especially like about the workshop? 

3. What did you dislike? 


4. How would you improve the workshop? 

5. \Vhat did you think this group was trying to do? 

6. Other comments: 


You need not sign yom name 



CHAPTER 13 

Working with Specialists 


One of the newest problems in the educational field is that of working 
with the specialists, who, in increasing numbers, are being assigned to the 
central staffs of the public schools. In view of the limited scrutiny it has 
received from educators so far, the problem is not one that can be dis- 
cussed authoritatively. Nevertheless, the administrative time and atten- 
tion that school specialists have come to require renders them a topic for 
discussion in this part of our study. 

The problems that the management of specialists involves have long 
been recognized in business and industry, and some concepts of use to us 
have been formulated by research in these fields. In discussing this prob- 
lem area within the educational framework, we shall not attempt to pro- 
vide a complete list of those people on the school staff who are called 
“special” teachers or administrators. Neither shall we concern ourselves 
with the co-curricular versus extracurricular battle. Rather, our first con- 
sideration will be to arrive at a general definition of the school specialist. 
Having established this, we shall then be in a position to raise some ques- 
tions and pose some hypotheses concerning the nature of the specialist 
problem, the shortcomings of specialization, and approaches to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

DEFINITION OF THE SCHOOL SPECIALIST 

To a certain extent, all teachers are specialists in that they all possess 
certain basic skills and competencies in their particular subjects. A dis- 
tinction behveen the regular classroom teacher and the specialist, such as 
the curriculum co-ordinator, the guidance director, or the teacher of music 
or art, then, might provide a good approach to the definition wc seek. 

Inasmuch as the school administrator usually has been a classroom 
teacher prior to his appointment, he may be assumed to possess many of 
the skills of the regular teachers of his staff. Naturally, ff he has taught 
social studies, for example, he cannot have os full a knowledge of English 
as docs the teacher of that subject. Certainly, each teacher is expected to 
have developed greater specific knowledge tlian has the administrator. 
What tlio administrator does have, however, is a knowledge of the problems 
S81 
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are familiar with these gains. Advances in the teaching of reading are a 
good example of this. Finally, the acquisition of these subject specialists 
has created the need for curriculum specialists who are able to see the 
curricular program as a whole. 

School administration cannot be expected to improve unless it does add 
specialists to the staff. We cannot expect the school administrator to per- 
form as an educational leader and still handle all of the complex adininis- 
trative responsibilities of a modem school. As a line officer, he should be 
a generalist. It is his function to perceive the total educational experience 
of each child and to act in the best interests of the child. In this respect, 
the administrator can make his ^eatest contribution to education through 
the acquisition of a competent school staff which functions as a team. 
Although he should not have line responsibilities over teachers, the spe- 
cialist does have a key role to play on that team.* However, the relatively 
new and heavy addition of specialists to school staffs has caused certain 
administrative problems which were present to a small degree in the past 
to become acute. These problems and some suggestions for their solutions 
will be our concern in the remaining sections of this chapter. 


The Problems 

The problems that the administrator faces in working with specialists 
are of two varieties: (1) those involved in the services that the specialists 
bring to the school, and (2) those involved in the limitations of the spe- 
cialists themselves- In one of the few discussions of this topic in the 
literature of educational administration, Shane and Yauch point up both 
aspects; * 

The increase in special fields and services has multiplied both duties and 
responsibilities of principals and superintendents. Some of the problems of 
leadership are related to scheduling pupils* time, evaluating a program in terms 
of which nis own preparation is meager, and the apparent inability of some spe- 
cial subject teachers to see their field as a component of a total program of 
school living. 

Services. One of the problems caused by increased services concerns the 
scheduling of these services. For example, driver training requires that a 
small number of students be scheduled for a period of time less than a 
semester. Although this is not an insurmountable problem, it differs from 
the ordinary. 

The fact tliat the school day has a finite length, poses a somewhat 
greater difficulty. As services are added, something must be deleted. The 

s For a discussion of tlie place of the specialist In tljc sebool org.inii:aIion, sec 
Cliantcr 15. 

• llaroW G. Shane and Wilbur A. Yaucli, Creative School AJrninlftretlon (New 
York. Holt. 1954), p. SW. 
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that are apt to come up in the course of regular classroom teaching. There- 
fore the policies, decisions, and facilities required by the classroom teacher 
are, in the main, familiar to him. 

On the other hand, the specialist is one who possesses certain skills and 
knowledge that are not possessed by the administrator or, for that matter, 
by anyone else in the school except a like specialist. This basic distinction, 
then, becomes our definition. Tlie specialist is a person who knows far 
more than the administrator about some particular aspect of the school 
situation. Accordingly, any conclusions we draw in the following discus- 
sion of the specialist problem may be applied to all those who fall under 
this definition. It should be noted, however, that this definition does not 
include the visiting consultant, who was discussed in Chapter 12." Here, 
we are concerned only with specialists who are members of the school 
staff, primarily because the available data are limited to this group, and 
seem to have some skill not possessed by others, even though the skill is 
somewhat rudimentary in nature. Specialization is a product of our times, 
an t ere is little likelihood that it will be abandoned or eliminated, as 
^ problem for us to consider is not how to do away 

with the specialist but how to work with him on the administrative level. 


Increased Number of Specialists 

specialists have been added to the 
statts of schools in very large numbers. Although no one has an exact 
county as a whole, some indication of tho magnitude of the 
this Stot . 1“'* completed in New York State. In 

h^ that there had been a 100 per cent increase in 

mentarv^im°''^ Supervisors (including curriculum co-ordinators, ele- 
1948 19'S^ Pcyisors, and subject-matter supervisors ) during the period, 
tors dmt; A “ ““T" of 200 per cent in school business administra- 

y. ay, all as large, there is a tremendous trend underway. 

Importance of Speciolists 

curricuhr offerings““of thrSl\‘'''l specialists. As the 
peared the nppfl fn,. P^^hlic schools have increased there has ap- 

expansion of school drrto'’"^ both "''’a 

birth rate, has brought about a coL * /"’‘"‘dieting and to mcreased 

sound and administrators to ““cese in supervisory per- 

delegate certain fnnpf^ school administrator can 

tht®o“Ltru7um^^^^^^^^^ 

> See above, pp. 269-270. necessary to add specialists who 
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has caused them to see only one segment of the total program. This gives 
us a lead to the solution of the specialist problem which will be discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Another limitation that has been observed is the tendency of many spe- 
cialists to identify with other specialists and to ignore the arguments of 
nonspecialists. The director of health and physical education, for instance, 
is much more apt to heed the recommendation of his state association in 
matters of teaching physical education than the recommendation of the 
curriculum co-ordinator in his school system. 

Specialists also are apt to confuse the importance of their knowledge 
with the significance of what they recommend. For example, the art 
teacher may consider the superintendent to be standing in his way when 
a recommendation he has made is not acted upon favorably. 

A final limitation to be mentioned is the specialist's aversion to new 
ideas, particularly if these ideas come from outside the specialist group. 
The English teacher, for instance, who has ideas as to how mathematics 
should be taught will not get a very sympathetic hearing from the math 
people.® 


SOtVING THE SPECIALIST PROBLEM 

We have indicated the value of specialists to school systems and dis- 
cussed some of the problems which come about by acquiring specialists 
in increasing numbers. The value of specialists is so great that we should 
not be overly concerned with their limitations. After all, we have enumer- 
ated thnjughout this book the many lunifafions of school administrators. 
One objective should be to alleviate the limitations of both so that we can 
attain a better educational system. 

In searching for solutions to the specialist's problems, we might well 
start with Roethlisberger who discusses these problems from the point 
of view of industry.’ 

However, when the administrator has to conceive of his organization as a 
functioning whole and has to assess the contributions of each specialist group 
to it and make decisions in accordance with his size-up of the total situation, he 
is up against a concrete situation mvolving the interactions of people. And for 
this purpose what skills does he use? In terms of what data does he act? In 
what frame of reference is his thought set? If all the specialist skills are not the 
skill of the administrator, if all these partial controls of different speciah'st groups 
do not add up to the final control exercised by the administrator, then what is 

* For further reading on the limitations of specialists, see Harold J. Laski, “The 
Limitations of the Expert," Harpers Magazine, Vol. 162 (December, 1930), pp. 
102-108; Robert K. hferton, ‘The Machine, the Worker, and the Engineer," Science, 
Vol. 105 (January 24, 194T), pp. 79-SI; and Dubin, op. cit., pp. 113-138. 

’ F. J, Roethlisberger, Management md Morale (Cambridge, Mass., Har%’ard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941), pp. 157-158. Copyright, 1941, by the I^sfdent and Fellows of 
Harvard College. 
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pfoblem of what to drop is an extremely difficult one! One solution is to 
lengthen the school day, hut this only puts off the day' of final reckoning 
since special services will continue to be added. ' ' ■ ' ; ' 

The most difficult problem that confronts the administrator, however, 
is the evaluation of a program in which he has little competence. How 
can he know, for instance, how effective the driver-training program or 
the program of the dental hygienist is? The administrator cannot be 
expected to be thoroughly competent in these fields, yet He does have the 
responsibility for seeing that they are effective programs. 

Limitations of the Specialist. Roethlisberger has reminded u's'that when 
we speak of specialists we are talking about human beings who are 
responding, in their way, to a situation. We should keep this in mind, 
because the problem is primarily a human not a technical problem. 
Ihontein Veblen has suggested that the specialist is characterized by 
ame incapacity ; that is, although he is expert in one area, he is, of 
necessity, inexpert in other areas. As Dubin puts it: * ’ , ■ 

us^Iv ^ area means training' in other areas is 

means^ that consMe k concenfration upon the problems'of one area 

5s belL ^reas is often limited to the "all other 

nates the administrator or executive who co-ordi- 

They 1st specialists, all other things' are not e^uil. 

tney must be considered as important variables in a total sitiation. , , ■ 

of ende^nr specialist fs his inabiiity to see his own field 

one of manv perspective. He fails to understand that his is just 

aLnisS S,“ '’‘""‘‘r " curriculum'.' The school 

of all sneciallsts ■ "tcrt consider the demands 

pie because *15 Uttle over.most peo- 

times attempts to mainta- ’^8® “ *’1® area. Furthermore, he some- 
he tends toLep much of"h'*lfl‘‘ '^arioui ways. First of aU, 
easily give of his knowl A secret. He does riot freely and 

tain L adval^e^'lSe because if he did, he would no longer U- 
this differentiaUf kriowledge T™'!! “*®'**® *c means whereby 

of specialized and nossiblv r"®"’t‘’'"cd; A common device is that 
and techniques not intr' n f^*®'t^ccabulary, or the use' of ' instruments 
^ mques not mtrinsicaliy required tor the solution but seemingly 

istics of the spe’cialist'hdS if fo' ‘’If tJc^cription of the character- 

specialists have been able'tO'ovefcZrth “nl™' ‘''‘® 

come the deficiency in-training. which 

195a '» ^Intamtion (New York, PrenUca-Hali. 

■ Wilbur E. Moore and Melvin M. Tumin -c o . 

American Sociological Review, VoL 17 Functions of Ignorance, 
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Modifying Perception 

The most important step toward an improved working relationship with 
the specialist, we believe, involves a modification of his basic weakness— 
a lack of perspective. The school administrator should institute a program 
of intravisitations, in which various specialists are made aware of other 
aspects of the school program.® This should be done in a realistic manner, 
and the people involved should not merely observe other situations. For 
example, the music consultant and dre elementary school teacher might 
exchange jobs for a day or two. In this way, each would gain a better 
understanding of the other s work and problems, and the consultant then 
would be more likely to see that music is hut one part of the total program. 

This procedure is also recommended for high school and elementary 
school teachers, although they do not fall under our definition of specialist. 
Neither has a clear picture of what the other is doing. Since the high 
school teacher normally has a much narrower area of responsibility than 
does the elementary teacher, his perspective would be broadened greatly 
by this experience. 

The end result of this procedure would be a faculty which perceives the 
roles of all its members in a much more realistic fashion. The teachers 
would begin to see themselves and others in relation to the total situation. 
Some school administrators have found it worthwhile to have all of their 
teachers take a bus ride around the district in which they teach, which 
many of them have never even seen. Such a trip accomplishes the rudi- 
mentary task of having all of the teachers see the district together. It is 
another common experience that helps them to broaden their common 
perceptions. 


Evaluating Requests 

In the two procedures recommended above we have tried to broaden 
the perspective of specialists. There are, however, many situations in 
which neither of the above procedures is effective. Both are essentially 
educational, and their full results are long range in nature. The problem 
of the many requests of the specialist still remains. What does the school 
administrator do when the specialist wants to change a method of teaching 
that is accepted generally as school policy? Should the administrator, for 
instance, change the method of teaming reading upon the assurance of 
the reading consultant that this new ^vay is the way? Or should he add 
another period for the teaching of health because the state group in this 

® For descriptions of this practice, see H. S. Bech, “New Perspective U^ten Special 
and Regular Teachers Change piaccs," Exceptional Child, Vol. 20 (Januarj*, 1054), 
pp. 1C2-163), and Daniel E. Crifiltlis, “Off on the Right Foot,” New York Slate Edu- 
cation (October. 1952), p. 52. 
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the administrative skill? What is that part of the situation which may be ignored 
or inaccurately stated by the limitations of a specialist logic, which must be 
understood and taken into account by the administrator if the control exercised 
is to be adequate? 

It is obvious that the points made by Roethlisberger are of importance 
to school administrators since their primary responsibility is to see the 
situation as a whole. They must see each specialist contributing to the 
whole. The most important lead to the solution of our problem lies in this 
direction. 


Co-operative Approach 

Tbe acquisition of more and more specialists in the schools has increased 
the demand for more time and money for each specialized area. The music 
teacher wants more time for orchestral practice, more money for instru- 
ment. The psychologist wants more time for interviews and tests. The 
coac es want more time for practice, more money for equipment. Shane 
and McSwain note a study which shows that “enrichment” activities may 
wns u e at least half the school time of first- and second-grade students.* 
Uur concern here is not whether or not this should be but that the silua- 
lon oes the administrative problem of deciding how much time 
and money should be devoted to each area. 

ntfliVp ^ procedure toward the handling of this problem is one which 
Wroach. This was tried by one high school 
week of results. The high school, which had a school 

revision nf ty'ininole periods, was in the midst of a complete 

itself Tbp o study. Each area was demanding more time for 

eaf aS. the teachers in 

week which fL number of periods per 

eache^ for eZ T® ‘ “P*™™ ‘^e students. 4 e English 

the number of nor ''"do"'- After each area had designated 

thL Tote ftTrr™ P""“P«' g“*o-d up the cards and 

The total numher 7 pToTwls\rTTT'’'=™'’“ “ “f ' 

point, the specialists saw their fl immediate. At this 

and to the total curriculum ThTrT '’'® do”‘0'ds 

during the remainder of the study!^ oo-operation 

each specialSt fened 1^560 hTS““’' T problem is that 

to the regular teachers. He also see^ 'Pooialists and 

trator. who must view the seW^^Tity. 

* Harold G. Shane and E. T. McSwam ^ 

(New York, Henry Holt, 1951), p. 26S *”* Elementary Curriculum 
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of the administration of added services and the limitations of specialists. 

Three general approaches to tlie solution of dus problem were recom- 
mended. The co-operative approach to specialists* requests for time, 
money, and facilities, was placed first on the list. Through co-operative 
study the problem can be alleviated. The second approach involved 
changing the perceptions of specialists, and the third dealt with criteria 
for administrative evaluation of the specialists*-, requests. ' ' i ' ' r- 


EXERCISES 

1. Whom do you consider to be specialists in your school system? 

2. List the problems you have encountered as you have \vorked srith spe- 
cialists. How did you attempt to solve these problems? 

3. Do you have more problems with one' particular specialist? Why is this so? 
Can you'list the reasons for these problems? 

4. The number of specialists in our schools will most probably increase 
greatly in the next few years. What revision in your school organi 2 ation would 
help to alleviate specialist problems? 

5. Why is the concept of the “autonomous” principal advocated in our dis- 
cussion of specialists? 

6. Have you observed in your specialists the reputed weaknesses that were 
discussed in this chapter? Can you account for those which you cannot observe? 

7. Can you suggest any other methods of increasing the perspective of 
specialists? 

8. Do ^ou agree ^vith the statement, “Every administrator should first be h 
specialist?** What difficulties are encountered if this is put into effect? 
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area insists that it is imperative? Requests of this sort, of course, are not 
restricted to these two groups and are legion. 

The administrator should use a systemized approach in handling such 
requests. He should not deal with them one by one. Most of the requests 
will concern requests for more pupil time. The systematized approach to 
these problems should be based upon Hie thesis that the content of the 
curriculum is the responsibility of the total faculty. Any requests for addi- 
tional time should be referred to the faculty or its representatives. This 
accomplishes several things: 


1. It slows down the request for rapid changes. Often a request can be 
seen more clearly and objectively after a lapse of time. It sometimes 
happens that even the person who made the request changes his mind. 

2. Giving one area more time means another area has less time. The peo- 

E, deprived of time should have an opportunity to be heard. ' 

. Placing responsibility for curriculum change in the hands of the faculty 
increases the chances that the faculty will act more reasonably. 


Requests which should not be referred to the faculty need to be handled 
in the manner described in Chapter 10. The administrator needs to in- 
yolve the specialist in the process so that he will be more apt to accept 
e ecision. The administrator needs also to make the decision with 
regard to the effect it will have on the total situation. 

er procedures which should be used include checking the specialists’ 
ations against the recommendations of other specialists work- 
tbf ^ vary in their recommendations, so 

nrdfr.Qf ^ needs to consult more than one. If the curriculum co- 
datinn ^ basic change in the curriculum, his recommen- 

thi Statt^ ^ discussing the matter with consultants from 

based linn cpartment and universities. Major changes should be 

‘'■"'‘S'*' of 

specialists’ rp ° needs to apply the criterion of consistency to the 

•<> himself if today’s recom- 

menaation is consistent with yesterday’s. ' 


SUMMARY 

ists. In Chapte'ri™ e erta'* P™hlem of working with special- 
the good administrator, nfs skillTn 

school system and. at the same tl '"‘"S^hng the speciaUsts into the 

sible the human values invoCdTiC Ti!" 

It was demonstrated that there is problem, 

the schools. This has been brought aZ t f specialists into 
school districts, a greater complerfty ^ ° 
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on their own, but to close the gap between the planning of the agencies and 
organizations of a city and the thinking of the people in the city. 

Solon Kimball has also indicated that the group discussion technique, 
which works so well with middle- and upper-class people, does not work 
at all with lower-class people.* In the lower classes, there is little sym- 
pathy with the concept of "talking over” problems. They feel that if some- 
thing is wrong, it*s wrong, and it should be remedied. We see two-valued 
thinking in this group. 

We should keep in mind when working with the community, just as 
with working with the faculty or any other group, that it is necessary to 
have accurate perception. One must know the group he is to work with. 
This means that the school administrator should know the facts about his 
community, as well as the feelings and opinions of the community. Deter- 
mining the power structure of the community has been discussed in 
Chapter 5. Aside from the observations which any alert school adminis- 
trator makes constantly, there are two methods of “learning” the commu- 
nity: the first is the national census, and the second is the public-opinion 
survey. 


CENSUS REPORTS 

There are certain facts which a school administrator must have if he is 
to know the community. Under ordinary circumstances, the reports com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census constitute the best source of facts 
about the community. There are some difficulties to be encountered in 
using census data, and these must be taken into account in an/ study that 
is made. The bulk of the census data is collected once every ten years. 
This means that as the administrator approaches the end of each ten-year 
period ( ending in zero ) , he has “old” data. In some areas, the census data are 
kept up to date and can be verified easily. A more serious difficulty is that 
census data are reported by municipalities and not by school districts. 
This can be offset by an intelligent evaluation of the material, however. 
With all their shortcomings, census data still provide the best information 
available to most school administrators. Ordinarily, the only time the 
administrator will have better information is when a comprehensive local 
surv’cy is made by a professional group. 

What kinds of information are available to the school administrator 
through these census reports? Tlie information which is probably most 
helpful is found in a set of bulletins, one for each state, published by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census.* By consulting the bulletin for his particular 

* Soton Kimball, **Anlliropo!ogy and Communication,'* Tcachert College Record, 
VoJ. 57, No. 2 (Novemlwr, 1055), p. 70. 

* U. S. Bureau of tl)c ^nsm, Cemta o/ Po/>uratlon, 1050; C/mractcrlit/ci of the 
Population (Washington, D. C., 1053), VoJ. 2. 
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It is almost a truism to slate that the community has become increas- 
ingly important to the school administrator. This is true, not only because 
of the growing popularity of what is called the “community school” but 
because of the greater public interest in school affairs. Not all of this inter- 
^ great deal of it has to do .with cutting costs. Commu- 
ni les ave found that the school tax is just about the only tax over which 
1 s ors can exercise control, particularly in independent school dis- 
® they have set out to keep school taxes as low as 

finoav f' ♦ ? l^and, there is a movement on the part of those 

larrr« ^ X “iterested in the improvement of education. This group is very 
numb^s among its constituents parents, professional people, 
shni+arr Industrialists. They view the teacher and classroom 

3 ?;^^ 

learn discuss ways in which the administrator can 

mZ^ Tn 'vays in which he can «;orfc with his com- 

trator must ° Intelligently with the community, the adminis- 
the methods th Tlf about it, for his knowledge will condition 

ty^eT of com or procedure will suffice for aU 

sSolts wZ w bean developed by at least two 

communities do not" ""i!’ that methods developed in small 

staTeT" Wied to large communities. Johnson 

community develonm^^^mafn deinonslrated the amazinc vitality of the 
isolated ones, usuaSy culturalIv°<T-,*" towns. These towns have also been 
The cities present an altogether regeneration, 

to keep that fact in mind. An -iff of situation and it is imperative 

programs the techniques develone^^l adult education 

be a calamity Cities cannot^liA h- small towns, would, I believe, 

social structure of an Akron Ohio ■ ^ ® collection of small towns. The 

small town. An overriding need complicated than that of a 

6 eea ot cities is not to sUmulate people to take action 

1954),pp. 196-19^*°”’ -Adti/i Educoifon, Vol. 4, No. 6 {September, 
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Determining Factors of the Public-opinion Survey 

McCormick has summarized the factors that determine the success of a 
publiC'Opinion poll as follows: * 

1. The size of the sample. 

2. The structure of the cross section. 

3. The questions ashed. 

4. The timing of the survey. 

Each of these factors is important, and by setting up his poll so as to 
account for each, the school administrator can make a surprisingly accu- 
rate estimate of the opinion in his community with relatively little effort. 
Public-opinion polling is not a mysterious practice. There are a few simple 
principles to be observed, and these can be mastered with little diflSculty. 

Size of the Sample. In determining the opinion of a community it is not 
necessary to talk to everyone. The task is to talk to or send questionnaires 
to a certain few people. This set of people is called a sample. The sample 
should be large enough and representative enough so that the opinion of 
the sample will be the same as the opinion of the total group. Hedlund has 
compiled a table which gives the range of error, division of opinion, and 
the size of sample necessary,® 

She of Sample Neeessory to Predict Opinion 
for Various Ranges of Accuracy and Division of Opinion 

DmsiOK OF OPINION 

RANGE OF ravROR S(^20% 65%^5% S0%~50% 

1% 614T 8T40 9604 

5% 246 350 S8S 

\0% 62 SB 97 

The range of error commonly accepted by social scientists is 5 per cent, 
so we can use the figures appearing opposite it. If the issue being investi- 
gated were particularly controversial, we would assume the population 
opinion to be split 50-50. In this case, we should sample 385 people in the 
community. ( Tliis is regardless of the size of the community. ) If the issue 
were not so controversial, a smaller number would suffice; but in order to 
be safe, we should use 385. It should be noted that smaller samples have 
been used, but there is great difficulty in convincing the layman that a 
small sample is accurate. The layman still remembers the failure of tlie 
Literary Digest Poll and the failure of practically all polls in the 1948 
presidential election. The size of the sample should be such that it would 
be acceptable to the community. 

♦ Felix J. McCormick, '“Tlje Measurement of Public Understanding of Education" 

( Unpublishctl Ed.D. pro|ect. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949), pp. 29-30. 

’ P.iul A. Iledlimu, "Measuring Public Opinion on School Issues" (Unpublished 
Ed.D. project. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947), p. 23. 
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state, the administrator can determine such population characteristics oE 
his community as color by sex, race by sex, age by color and sex, citizen- 
ship and nativity of the population twenty-one years old and over, years 
0 school completed by persons twenty-five years old and over by color 
an sex, marital status by color, married couples, families, -households, 
mstitutional population, and country of birth of foreign-bom population, 
ere are also such economic statistics as employment status by color and 
sex, a or orce and gainful workers by color and sex, income of families 
and unrelated individuals. 

^ census reports data for communities of a population of 
0 an over. However, data on smaller communities have been gathered 
nd are available upon request from the Director. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


PUBLIC-OPINION SURVEY 

about which the public schools have been most back- 
few stiidipc M public opinion. Educational literature contains 

s Th nW Id undertaken to determine just what the public 

apt ■, Too often 4 are 

determine iust instead of making a greater effort to 

polline Dublie nn- ( ^ P®°P^® *bink and want. The techniques for 

opinto^ plpn'blng nmwiunUr 

information concernini- thp pJ- f •* P''^’‘'=-opin'on polls, give us 

ated. At the present timo t 'vhich the schools are being oper- 

in a community over the’mnH™^*'"’'*l*“f* '‘r® *<= P™P’® 

really want to go back to the'Sl teaching reading? Do they 

would know better what to do A school administrator 
value is that once the adm' « I"* information. The second 

he can begin to I”.'®'’'” '’P'"™^ »£ his community, 

If the community is seriously Sit “ an intelligent manner, 

administrator would then nLd the leaching of reading, the 

entire community. He wmdd j shout the process of "teaching” the 
method being used in the discuss, through various media, the 

the results which have hppn ^ advantages and disadvantages, and 

a knowledge of the community air'd th'*^*'*^ leads to the third value. With 
the administrator can plan lor artlr,^ e results of.communicaUng with it, 
right time to start a new program • knows whether or not it is the 

on a bond issue. *** *'6ading or to try for a favorable vote 
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6. Instruct the interviewers as follows: 

Boys— (rt) Obtain one interview from your mother. 

(b) Obtain the other interview from a male neighbor who is 
either under 30 years of age or over 50 years of age and 
who has no tdiildren in public school. 

(Girls— Eeverse of above as to sex of hvo types of respondents.) 

The polls were returned to the classroom teacher and turned over to the prin- 
cipal, who forwarded them to the central administration building. 

Method E was precisely the same except that fifth- and sixth-grade stu- 
dents were used. In both cases, samples were produced that accurately 
and reliably measured the understandiing of education in the community. 
This method is simple and foolproof in that the student merely hands the 
poll to the adult and waits for it to he completed. Some schools using this 
technique have achieved 100 per cent returns. The number of students 
(the above called for four from each classroom) depends on the number 
of sections of the grade being used for inte^vie^viDg. McCormick states 
that no credence at all should be placed in less than 100 interviews. Of 
course, if statistically reliable results are desired, there should be 885 
interviews. 

Questions Asked. One of the great difficulties of constructing a public- 
opinion poll involves the wording of the questions to be asked. Since the 
professional educator is accustomed to talking with other professionals 
and often uses technical terms, he has considerable difficulty in communi- 
cating with lay people. Reference to Chapter 4 should help to clarify this 
problems but the following generally accepted guides should also be 
noted: 

1. Keep the questionnaire short. Ask about ten questions. If you \vant 
more information, repeat the procedure at a later time. 

2. Use simple language. Do not use technical terms. Try the questions on 
the students to see if they understand what you are saying. 

3. Ask questions of opinion, not fact. Leave personalities out of the 
questions. 

4. Ask short questions which can be answered objectively. Word ques- 
tions so that the respondent can answer "Yes” or "No,” "Pleased” or 
"Displeased.” biultiple-choice questions may also be asked so that the 
respondent can answer clearly and precisely. 

5. Ask unbiased questions. Leave out all "colored” words or, in the lan- 
guage of Chapter 4, words with inlensional meanings. 

6. There are times when it is useful to ask open-ended questions in which 
a person is asked to ans^ver in his ovm u'ords. Although the answers to 
questions of this sort are very revealing, they are sometimes difficult (o 
anah-ze. The illustration on the next page • is an example of a good 
question will the ansNvers anal)'zcd in excellent form. 

Before the questions are used in a poll they should be tried out on sc\’- 
cral people. There arc very feiv first versions tliat do not require rephras- 
■ Taken from Hhetta M. After, L/c/ng in Chcltra { Sc\v York, Tlje Center for 
Human IteUtiom Studies, New York Uni>‘ersilj', 1954), p. 25. 
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Structure of the Sample. Of even more importance than the size of the 
sample is its structure. Adding to Uie size of the sample may only com- 
pound the errors involved. Who is in the sample is of extreme importance. 
Hedlund has this to say about the structure of a sample: ® 


If the population were homogeneous, all that would need to be done is to 
select the sample at random, but populations to be sampled are usually hetero- 
geneous, that is, composed of dissimilar elements not imiformly distributed in 
the population. To select a representative sample for such a population, use is 
made of the controlled or stratified sample. Certain important determinants of 
opinion, such as economic status, age, and sex are set up as controls, and the 
sample is selected so it reaches each important group in the population in the 
proper proportions. For example, if 53 per cent of the population are men, 53 
per cent of the sample should be men, and if 17 per cent of the population are 
over 60 years of age, 17 per cent of the sample should be of this age, and so on. 
Small variations from these proportions need not, however, be of concern to 
the poll taken, for these sampling errors will be made in drawing any sample 
and are simply due to the operation of laws of chance. 


The factors to be taken into account when stratifying the sample arc 
those of sex, economic status, place of residence, urban or non-urban, agSi 
political affiliation, educational level, religion, color, and place of birth. 
If we were to have a perfectly stratified sample, it would be stratified for 
all of these factors. The stratification of a sample for even two or three 
actors is difficult; stratification for all of the above factors would be an 
almost insurmountable task. 

There are ways of selecting a sample to achieve accurate results with- 
out aU of the difficult work usually required. McCormick worked out five 
so utions to this problem. We will discuss those two which he found to 
give t e est sample. Ross describes McCormick's procedures as follows: ’’ 
Method D~Eighth-Crade Pupils as Interviewers 


ThtrSi? PJf the development of the most simple method possible. 

A onp rvnff pupi s uscd m this method received practically no instructions, 
sentto eaS describing some of the problems of poUing was 

request^ School) . Each teacher was 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


sS2 ^ to serve as interviewers. 

/nr cl;- same elementary school district 

Sri elementary school district) . ^ 

from av^.ri^ * 1 . comes from an economically poor home, two 

Do nni cf.l^^f and one from a better-than-average home, 

tionnaire. P"®"ts have previously filled in the ques- 

the polls^ interviewer two envelopes containing the covering letter and 


® p. 22. 

0/ sSwc* on<i 

Vol. 1, pp. 111-112 ^ lork. Metropolitan School Study Council, 1951). 
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ing, and each question should he given several ^v^t^ngs and trials to 
determine the clearest wording. 

Timing. An important factor sometimes overlooked in conducting a 
public-opinion poll is timing. Ross makes four observations regarding this 
point: ® 

1. Opinions change, and allowance must always be made in predicting 
human action at a date later than that on wnich the survey was made. 

• 2. Well-publicized single events may cause a temporary skewing of 
opinion. 

3. Chronological proximity of certain extraneous experiences for a large 
part of the sample in common may cause some transfer to educational 
opinion (e.g., it would be unwise to conduct a poll on new school 

, buildings on April 16). . 

4. The timing of the poll may determine the number of usable responses. 
A failure to obtain responses from any sizable portion of the sample 
would prejudice its statistical reliability. 

We have been considering ways by which the administrator can learn 
his community. Through the census he can learn the facts about his com- 
munity, By using polling techniques, he can learn the opinions and atti- 
tudes of the community. He should always be alert to what is going on 
abput'him so that he can sense the tenor of the community. Many feel that 
thi^ '^sensing^'is enough to do, but it is not. The number of acquaintances 
that any administrator has constitutes too small a sample for him to be 
certain that it reflects accurately what the community thinks and feels. 
With a background of community knowledge built upon the foregoing 
sources and techniques, the administrator's next consideration is how to 
work with his community. . 

The school administrator works widi die community just as any enlight- 
ened citizen would; that is, he is a member of various groups of particu- 
lar interest to him, and, through these groups, he works to improve the 
community. He also participates in various meetings of the community, 
yotes his mind on all issues, and, in general, is a good citizen. The school 
administrator, however^ has a responsibility above and beyond this. He 
.needs to work closely with the community on all matters relating to the 
school. This is a 'primary responsibility, and "matters relating to the 
. school” should be interpreted very broadly. If, for instance, a community 
is losing its industries, this should not be interpreted as a nonschool prob- 
lem, for it will have a direct effect upon the quality of education that the 
-community will have. In all matters affecting the schools, the administra- 
,tor should assume a leadership role. One of the most effective methods of 
working with the community is through the use of citizen committees. 

,® Ross, op. cit., p. 88. 
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Needless to say, committees should be formed only as an honest effort to 
involve more and more citizens in the policy-making functions of the 
schools. 


Functions of the Citizen Committee 

What is the function of the citizen committee? How can it help edu- 
cation? Lund made a national survey of citizen committees and received 
the following comments from school superintendents about what the com- 
mittees of their communities had accomplished: 

These groups supplied the leadership in planning educational policies and 
programs for our school district. 

The pressing school biiilding problem and lack of funds to meet the pending 
crisis was minutely studied by a lay group. They saw the great need of such 
a bxiilding program and successfully campaigned in its behalf. 

For several years past parent committees have assisted in the preparation and 
evaluation of report cards. 

The members of the committee take information back to their respective 
groups. 

Oizr lay group in conjunction tvilh the teachers and board of education worked 
together for tivo years developing a new salary schedule for teachers. 

The group studied the educational needs and unmet needs of our school, 
as a consequence we gained many dianges which were hitber-to denied us. 

To these may be added the fact that the committee enables the school 
administrator to keep in close contact wth community thinking. If it is 
organized to represent various strata, it also functions as a channel of 
communication between him and tiie community,'® though there is con- 
siderable doubt that this is often the case. Regardless of what objective 
the committee is set up to accomplish, the basic value is that which Rogers 
points out: 

The ideal of demoo'atic deliberation is an intelligent and uncoerced consen- 
sus concerning what should be done. It is this full utilization of human re- 
sources in the guidance of communication that justifies the democratic faith 
that democratic co-operation leads to policies and programs which are more 
relevant to existing conditions, more sensitive to all human values, more gen- 
erally satisfying to man concerned, and more enduring than policies and pro- 
grams based on any other mode of social co-operation. 

John Lund, Educational Leadership in Action: A Study of Correnf Patterns of 
Participation by Citizens, Staff, and youfn in Ptdicy and Program Development (Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Department of Health, Welfare, and Education, Office of Educa- 
tion. 1949). p. 2. 

" John H. Hull, “Functioning Patterns of Lay Adrisoiy Committee Organization,” 
American Schooi Board /oumai, Vol. 119 (December, 1949), p. 28. 

Virgil Rogers, "Democratic School Administration,’* Education Digest, VoL 10 
(July, 1945). Reprinted by pentussion of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. 
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THE CITIZEN COMMITTEE 


As we trace the growth of citizen committees in the literature we find 
very few studies that question their validity. There are some which chal- 
lenge the functions of these committees, but none seems to be vigorously 
opposed to their existence. Davies and Herrold review the reasons for the 
formation of citizen groups. They point out that: ” 

1. Some committees are started because “it's the style ." . . . Occasionally a 
school administrator launches a citizen committee in an attempt to 
make a good impression on high status groups in the community, or on 
the graduate department where he is seeking an advanced degree, or 
to please a state education department which has its eye on him...* 

2. Some committees are started hecause it is the “clever" thing to do— 
because they may serve to strengthen policies or decisions already 
made. . . . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


Some committees are set ttp to grind a personal ax. . . . Regardless of 
who tries this type of artificial motivation— college professors, prejudiced 
pressure groups, or persons trying to work out their own inividual 
frustrations and disappointments— this method of getting citizen com- 
mittees started is not good. . . . 

Some commiffees are intended to upset the status quo. This kind of 
committee is usually started outside the school organization by a group 
of citizens interested in what, according to their own definition, they 
call school improvement. . . . 

Some committees are to marshal intelligent support against attacks, 
Well-organized citizen committees can provide support for school ad- 
ministration in times of crises. Without such backing to counteract sud- 
den and irrational attacks, especially in these times, any school adminis- 
trator IS vulnerable ^ 


Some committees are organized to help harness the poxoer of educa- 
ion for improvement of both school and community. Most administra- 
tors and boards today honestly attempt to see that the committee is 
^ f- committee and not a pawn of the board, the school 

administration, or some pressure group 


disMn?.‘ observaUon that a large number of school 
has lost a V>n ^ ^ value of citizen committees until after the district 
number of some other setback. In other words, any 

tees Fnrti 1 ^ ave been forced into the formation of these commit- 
usualW a ^ been formed, the experience is 

is ’continued. 

have been fnrmeH ^ c above that the reasons for which committees 

constructive. democratfc and 

administrators in some cases are attempttono' manipulate the pubUc. 
Conn., Arthur C. Citizens Committees (New London, 
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THE CITIZEN COMMITTEE 

As we trace the growth of citizen committees in the literature we find 
very few studies that question their validity. There are some which chal- 
lenge the functions of these committees, but none seems to be vigorously 
opposed to their existence. Davies and Herrold review the reasons for the 
formation of citizen groups. They point out that: “ 

1. Some committees are started because “it's the style." . . . Occasionally a 
school administrator launches a citizen committee in an attempt to 
make a good impression on high status groups in the community, or on 
the graduate department where he is seeking an advanced degree, or 
to please a state education department which has its eye on him. . . • 

2. Some committees are started because it is the “clever’ thing to do— 
because they may serve to strengthen policies or decisions already 
made. . . . 

3. Some committees are set up to grind a personal ax. . . . Regardless of 

who tries this type of artificial motivation— college professors, prejudiced 
pressure groups, or persons trying to work out their own inividual 
irustrations and disappointments— this method of getting citizen com- 
mittees started is not good. ... © <? 

4. Some committees are intended to upset the status quo. This kind of 
committee is usually started outside the school organization by a group 
ot citizens interested in what, according to their own definition, they 
call senoot improvement . ... 

5. Some committees are to marshal intelligent support against attacks. 

organized citizen committees can provide support for school ad- 
times of crises. Without such backing to counteract sud- 
trator is wherable'^r^"!'"’ ^ school adminis- 

organized to Iwlp harness the power of educa- 
tors and of both School and community. Most administra- 

B?nu^elv a /v that the committee is 

adminisiraHn ^ committee and not a pawn of the board, the school 
admmistrabon, or some pressure group. 

districts do^n^^ observation that a large number of school 

has lost a bond ^ citizen committees until after the district 

numbfr of dTsfrir^ ^^‘^ack. In other words, any 

tees Fortunatelv /®rced into the formation of these commit- 

administrators in some cas'er^ll^'" T™' ‘ Coords and 

attempting to manipulate the pubhe. 

Daniel R. Davies and Kennelh 1 ? TTut h . , 

Conn., Arthur C. Croft, 1954), pp 19 -^ enold, Citiserw Committees (New London, 
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asks organizations to send representatives is favored, there are many 
serious obstacles to this plan, the chief of which is that the organizations 
may not send their best people. 

The second general type of committee is -the independent citizen com- 
mittee. Its members may be elected or appointed, but its chief distinction 
is that it is completely separate from the board of education. Many groups 
around the country which purport to be independent citizen committees 
have presented the greatest blocks to good education. If, however, its 
membership is open to the public and it works in good faith with the board 
of education, the independent citizen committee can contribute a good 
deal toward educational progress. The record of the committee of Great 
Neck, N. Y., for example, is outstanding. The administration and board of 
education should strive to maintain the best liaison possible with groups 
of this type, for they provide a real challenge to school leadership. 

From the above discussion it is obvious that the only way in which the 
question of who should be selected to be a member has any relevance is 
if the board and/or the administration selects the membership of the citi- 
zen committee. We agree with Hull when he says that the only agent 
qualified to Issue the invitation to organize a lay committee is the board of 
education.^^ This method is to be preferred by far. The chief advantages 
are: 

1. The board is able to invite those who can make the most significant 
contributions. It does not have to take potluck on the membership. 

2. The board can select so that the committee represents various social, 
economic, and educational strata as well as various organized groups. 

3. The board can select members of the power structure of the community 
so that the results of the committee’s deliberations will cany some 
weight. 

4. The board can establish procedures of operation and assure greater 
liaison if it organizes the committee on an invitation basis. 

5. The board is assured of a more co-operative group since the members 
will not feel that they are present as representatives of various groups 
of the community. 

There is some question as to the number of citizens who should serve 
on the committee. If the committee is to work as a unit, there should not 
be more than fifteen members. If the citizen committee is a large one 
which will operate as several working committees, each subgroup should 
not exceed fifteen members. 


Procedures 

The way of working with citizen committees should not vary apprecia- 
bly from good committee procedures as described in preceding chapters. 
« Ibid. 
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Standing vs. Temporary Committee 

Once it is decided to have a citizen committee, the major issue to be 
resolved is whether it is to be a standing or temporary committee. At the 
present time there is agitation for bolh.'^ On the one hand, it is argued 
that the community should have the benefit of a standing committee, one 
which meets periodically to consider those problems which face the school 
system. Its members would be appointed or elected so as to provide for 
continuous representation. On the other hand, there are those who argue 
for a temporary committee appointed to study a particular problem and 
disbanded after its report has been concluded. It must be stated that there 
is little or no evidence to indicate which is the better type. Each com- 
munity must make its own decision. One danger of the standing commit- 
tee should be pointed out: it could grow to challenge the right of the 
board of education to make decisions which differ from those it advo- 
cates. This would appear to be a strong argument in favor of the tempo- 
rary committee. 


Formation of the Citizen Committee 

Problems in this area include: Who should appoint the members of a 
ritizen committee? Who should be a member of a citizen committee? 
^ ere, again, we come to an impasse as far as clear and unequivocal direc- 
tions in answering our questions. Toy summarizes the e.’cperience of the 
country in this manner: 


^ccessful groups [citizen committees] appointed by school 
successful have had their members appointed 
nnfl individual layman, by city governments, by civic associa- 

bv anv nf committees, which in turn had been appointed 

cornmnaiHr i question of what method works best for any given 

community involves the purpose, length of term, and community. 

'^Ide variation in practice, the literature seems to indi- 
c . ? toward two general types of citizen committees. The 

hmrd nf is the committee formed at the invitation of the 

miftepi f Lund and Hull report that most citizen com- 
in the com board writes to organizations 

m the community and requests them to send a member to the first meet- 

zaln!. to W^b TTr ^"g^dless of the organi- 

se ey elong. Although the method in which the board 

Assoctrtfol°ofS^rAdS^ ( Washington. D. C.. American 

1950)1^^6^°^' Citizens Committees,” Nation’s Schooh, Vol. 46 (July, 

VoL 70 fceremberflOSoT, Advisory Committees,” School Executive. 
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tion diat the board of education should appoint members to a citizen com- 
mittee to study a particular problem. Upon completion of the study the 
committee should be disbanded. It should be pointed out, however, that 
almost every conceivable plan has been tried and has worked in some 
place or other. The success of the citizen committee is dependent more 
upon spirit than upon form. If both the citizens and school people ap- 
proach each other with the sincere hope of improving education, and if 
the school people can exercise sufficient skill, the endeavor will be a suc- 
cess. It was pointed out, finally, that the educators should not expect too 
much from lay people. The lay people should be given facts, data, con- 
sultants, and as many other aids as possible to help them arrive at solu- 
tions to the problem on which th^ are working. 


EXERCISES 

1. Use the United States census reports to look up your community and 
determine as many facts as possible. 

2. Interpret the facts learned in question 1 and indicate how the interpreta- 
tion can help you to be a better administrator. 

S. Set up an opinion poll using McCormick’s method. Try to determine how 
the community feels about the leading educational issues of the times. 

4. How would you determine membership of a citizen committee in your 
school community? 

5. What advantages would accrue to your school district from the activities 
of a citizen committee at the present time? 

6. What are the advantages and disadvantages of an independent citizen 
committee? 

7. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a citizen committee ap- 
pointed by the board of education? 

8. What are some of the special problems of working with citizen commit- 
tees not present in professional committees? 

9. Discuss the four factors which determine the success of an opinion poll. 

10. What are the criteria for the wording of a good poll question? 
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There is, however, one major difference bet%veen citizen committees and 
faculty or other types of professional groups which needs comment. One 
of the fallacies of the citizen committee movement is the notion that if 
we call a group of intelligent citizens together, they can solve our educa- 
tional problems for us. Acting upon this assumption, school boards and 
administrators have presented citizen groups with the problem and 
expected a quick solution. They have very often been amazed at the lack 
of understanding which citizens have of educational problems. Those 
who have worked successfully xvith citizen committees have provided 
both information and consultants so that citizens had the facts on 
which to work. It is a serious error to try to work with citizen groups 
without thoroughly briefing them on the nature of the problem and the 
relevant research and other data that are available. Citizen committees 
are not miracle committees. They are composed of intelligent lay people, 
who, once they acquire an appropriate background, can make decisions 
that are wise. 

SUMMARY 


The school administrators relations with the community encompasses 
two major aspects. The first is concerned with learning the community, 
the second is concerned with working with the community. We reviewed 
two methods of learning the community, starting with the United States 
census. The census can be used to ascertain the “facts” of the community. 

was pointed out, people in the different social, economic, and educa- 
tional strata (among the several other strata) of the community think 
differently about the schools. Indeed, as Mead has said, the basic function 
of the school is dependent upon the kind of people who live in the com- 
mumty.^* Knowing the facts of the community, the school administrator 
nee s to understand how the community feels about the school and edu- 
cational issues. We then considered the opinion poll. We discussed in 
some detail the factors which determine the success of a poU: a) the size 
0 t e sample, b) the structure of the js section, c) the quOstions asked, 
d) the timing of the survey. We indicated McCormicks method of poll- 
ing usmg sc ool children. This is a reliable procedure which can be used 
^ community except when the issue is very controversial. 
® would probably work even then, the opposition 

would be likely to criticize the use of school children. 

In discussing the citizen committee as a method of working with the 
cornmumty, we pointed out the lack of definitive studies on which to make 
decisions on the issues at stake. Citizen committees should be formed only 
as honest attempts on the part of school people to harness the power of 
the community to improve the school and community. We took the posi- 


L" American CuUure. The Inglis Lecture (Cam- 
bndge. Mass., Harvard University Press, 1951), passim. ^ 
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Organization (or Homan Relations 


II 1, to to* of a* ok-t'” ‘*“1 

the personnel is a major step ° realized by the implemeritation o 

system. This improvement can that we discussed in Part 1. 

the human relations concepts and t j^as said, “An institution 

The school is a social i“Utution. a . sounds but by the rela- 

is like a tune; it is not “f J ,j,at it is much more important to 

tions between them." ‘ It mnether in an organization than to 

have good people who can wor , only a line and sta5 dia- 

have an organizational plan ^hw working well 

gram. In £aot, that system '^^.“'’.’'n.lllan will be more successM than 
with the world’s organizational plan and peopl® ^o 

the system which has the world s tet o g has good 

work poorly together. However. best [„n,ework of the best possible 
persoLlwortoigweUtogetherwrthrnthelr 

organizational plan. to discuss the line an s a 

Our approach to this problem ’ „,e today and. second, to 

concept under which virtually ; g staffing.’' Finally, we shall pre- 

suggit six guides to f -hJhas based its organrza- 

sent the case study of one scno y 
tion on these guides. 

iine and staff 

ti-e United States is organized on a 
Practically every school y n,iy» because there has been a great 

line and staS pattern. We say p ^nd^staff organization, and it is po 
deal of criticism concerning the hn tional pattern which is n 
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When vve use the term line and the term staff, we are referring to hinds 
of administrative officers. Line officers are those people to whom the board 
of education has delegated power. This power is revealed through cCTtain 
manifestations of authority. The superintendent of schools is a line officer; 
so, too, is the building principal. As a line officer, the superintendent 
selects certain candidates and recommends that they be hired. At ot er 
times, he recommends that they be promoted or given salary raises or 
granted a sabbatical leave or given permission to purchase equipment. 
Officers who can make these decisions are line officers. A line officer is 
also a “generalist,” with competence in many areas, as contrasted with t e 
specialist, who is expert in one area. 

On the other hand, there are those who are called staff officers. Con- 
sultants, helping teachers, and, sometimes, assistant superintendents are 
staff officers. These staff officers have special skills or talents. A consultaiit 
in reading is a specialist in this area. A helping teacher might be a special- 
ist in the teaching of elementary school students. A staff officer is a special- 
ist in a particular area whose job it is to give advice, when it is requested, 
to teachers and line officials. Although this definition applies generally, we 
can go further in our discussion and point out that there are two types oi 
staff officers: general staff and auxiliary service staff. The general staff 
officer is a generalist who provides line officers with information on which 
decisions can be made and serves a co-ordinating function, thereby often 
exercising line authority. He exercises authority, however, only when it Is 
delegated to him by a superior. A deputy superintendent who is given 
special assignments illustrates the general staff officer. The auxiliary serv- 
ice staff personnel are specialists who supply expert assistance when it is 
requested but have no authority except that which is derived from their 
specialized knowledge. Reading consultants and the like are auxiliary 
service staff. 

Now, any school system, as long as it is an organized social institution, 
is going to have need of line officers and staff officers as defined above. 
If it does not have them, then it is not an institution. We have pointed out 
in the chapters on power and authority that power is the cement which 
binds a social organization together. The problem is not to destroy power 
and authority but to use them in a manner acceptable in a democratic 
society. If wc abolished authority in school systems, then we would not 
have school systems; we would have an individual tutorial system. Of 
course, if the parent paid the tutor, we would start our lines of authority 
all over againl 

A realistic approach to the problem is one which would seek to organize 
as democratically as possible, recognizing that the line and staff concept 
is inewtable. This is not as difficult as many would have us believe it to be. 
Lines of autliority change when power shifts from group to group. It has 
been pointed out that there has been a gradual shift of power from ad- 
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This guideline centers attention on work assignment rather than the individ- 
ual. If tasks, power, and responsibility are to be distributed among personnel in 
an orderly manner, some logical analysis and description of the tasfo to be per- 
formed must be made. This study has revealed that too many school systems 
operate wthout any well-defined and orderly distribution of tasks, authority, 
and responsibility, and that many more have tended to perpetuate a staff that 
has grown up around the personal interests and special capabilities of individual 
staff members without adequate regard for the total job to be done. 

This suggests that it is most helpful to think of administrative organization in 
terms of the purposes to be served. Thus one comes to recognize that there is 
no intrinsic value in, let us say, the “director of audiovisual services” as a posi- 
tion but only as that position relates to the total effectiveness of the educational 
enterprise. Thus, people and positions become the means, and purpose becomes 
the end of organization. All administrative functions are important only to the 
extent that they contribute toward the improvement of educational opportunity 
for children. 


Guideline 2 ' , ‘ 

The role of the central staff should be one of leadership, stimulation, co- 
ordination, and service instead of one of inspection and command. 

This concept assumes that teachers are responsible, dependable, mature col- 
leagues of the administrators, important in their own right and not menial 
subordinates who must be closely controlled and autocratically managed. With 
this de-emphasis upon the inspectorial role of the administrator, one might well 
<mestion the worth of the span of control theory in administration which held 
that an administrator could not operate efficiently if he had more than a small 
rmmber (frequently thought of as six) of persons reporting directly to him. With 
the gr^p approach to administrative operation, the administrator might work 
very effectively with larger numbers of subordinates. 


Guideline 3 

The administrative functions should be organized to provide the machinery 
for democratic operation. 

The school system should be organized to encourage the creativity and self- 
expression of all concerned; teachers, parents, and pupils. For example, it is 
clear that decisions should be made as close to the source of effective action as 
f" .f 3 decentralization of decision-making in many areas. It 

uggests that people must be free not only to talk about needs and issues but 
also to act and to accept responsibiUly for their actions. 
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What would the administrative staff of a school system be like if it 
were organized according to the above guidelines? Realizing full well that 
any set of guides will be modified by local conditions, we would have to 
know something about a community before a staff could be organized. It 
would be necessary to take into account the wealth of the community, 
community characteristics, education aspirations, and the like. With this 
in mind, we shall now consid» in detail the organizational plan adopted 
by the Ridgeway school system and describe its staff. 

RIDGEWAY 

Ridgeway is what the sociologists would call a well-integrated commu- 
nity. This means that the stresses and strains which result from an influx 
of new dwellers do not exist. There has been little room for expansion, so 
that very few people have moved in. The citizens have worked out methods 
whereby changes can be taken in stride. It now has a population of 25,000, 
and since there has been no general influx, this is a relatively stable figure. 
There are only 4200 pupils in the public schools, and very few children of 
the community attend parochial or private schools. Ridgeway is considered 
to be a favored community economically, and over $450 is spent per stu- 
dent, exclusive of what is spent for debt service and capital outlay. The 
economy is considered to be well balanced since there are many small 
industries, shops, and businesses. It has a larger proportion of profes- 
sional people than is normally found in the average small city, which is 
due partly to the proximity of Ridgeway to Metropolis. A large percentage 
of Ridgeway students go to college, and the community takes great pride 
in its schools. Ridge\vay is very small for a city of its population, having 
an area of only sLx square miles. Consequently, little money must be spent 
for transportation, thereby leaving a greater proportion to be spent on 
the educational program. 

The Ridgeway school system is comprised of six elementary schools, 
one junior high school, and one senior high school. The professional staff 
numbers 247, a ratio of seventeen students to one professional staff mem- 

er. At the present time, about 7 per cent of the budget is spent on ad- 
ministrative services. A number of years ago the schools were surveyed by 
a university team, and most of the recommendations made by this group 
have been put into effect. The present superintendent has been in his 
position for six years. 


Central Administrative Stafl 

Tlie central administrative staff is composed of the superintendent of 
education; two assistant superintendents, one in charge of funds and 
facilities, the other in charge of educational opportunity; and a co-ordi- 



board of education 
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There is another obvious advantage to this plan of co-operative organiza- 
tion. The consultant or specialist in a particular area is apt to^ see the 
student only in terms of his speciality. Tlie art consultant, for instance, 
perceives the student in terms of art experiences. If each consultant were 
allowed to impose his own program directly upon the classroom teacher, 
the resulting program would reflect the power of the consultant 
than the needs of the child. Under Ridgeway's approach, the building 
principal is responsible for the total educational experience of the student, 
and he can bring to bear upon the needs of the student the particular 
expert help which is most appropriate. The various specialists wor 
through the co-ordination and direction of the building principal. 

Another example of the use of the consultant demonstrates the value o 
this approach. The building principal is the person who visits classes to 
determine which teachers need help and what sort of help they need. 
When this has been established, he contacts the proper consultant and 
requests aid for the particular teacher. It should be noted that a teacher 
who perceives that he needs help can request it, but many times a teacher 
who needs help does not realize it. This type of organization recognizes 
the fact that administration and supervision cannot actually be separated.’ 
It makes possible a workable method of combining these two functions 
in one person in such a way as not to damage either. 


Division of Funds and Facilities 

This division is headed by an assistant superintendent of status equal 
to that of the building principals and the assistant superintendent in 
charge of educational opportunity. Two persons, a director of buildings 
and grounds and a director of food services report directly to this assistant 
superintendent. They are responsible for the efficiency of the matrons, 
custodians, and cafeteria workers, although these report directly to the 
building principal where they are employed. The building principal is 
the one who makes recommendations to the superintendent concerning 
the hiring, discharging, transfer, etc., of these people. The line of authority 
for these workers is from the board to the superintendent to the principal 
to the worker. Should the principal conclude that a custodian is not per- 
forming his duties efficiently, he requests the director of buildings and 
grounds to instruct the custodian in the proper procedures. 

Teachers Council 

The Ridgeway Teachers Council is composed of two teachers from each 
building and one teacher from each subject division. The council meets 

» William H. Burton and Leo J. Brueckner. Supervision; A Social Process, 3d ed. 

{New York, Appleton-Century-Crofls, 1955), p. 108. 
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two confer with the building principal or, in the case of special personnel, 
the assistant superintendent. This usually results in a satisfactory settle- 
ment. If the teacher and counselor still feel they have not received just 
treatment, they may appeal. The appeal is written, one copy going to the 
grievance committee, the other to the administrative council. These two 
groups then get together to resolve the issue. Final appeals are carried to 
the appeal board for final disposition. In the case of a grievance lodged 
against a teacher by an administrator, the first step described above is 
skipped, but otherwise the action proceeds as outlined. 

It is odd that this procedure, similar to the one described ten years ago 
by Spalding, has never caught on in this country. The number of schools 
using a plan even vaguely resembling the one described is very small. 
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monthly or upon the request of individual members. The members of the 
council are elected and serve three-year terms with one third of the coun- 
cil being elected each year. This council discusses personnel and cur- 
riculum problems as well as whatever other topic any member might wish 
to bring up. All meetings are held on school time, so that the importance 
of the council is definitely established. It is part of the organization of the 
school. The superintendent serves as chairman of the council. All other 
officers are elected for a one-year term. Meetings are conducted on an 
informal basis; however, rules of parliamentary procedure are introduced 
whenever the council votes on a business matter. Unanimous consent is 
not the goal of the group’s deliberations because it is felt that a solution 
designated to please all is apt to please no one and that a lack of agree- 
ment on major issues is a healthy sign. 

One of the interesting things accomplished by the council is the estab- 
lishment of a grievance procedure. The council itself does not sit in judg- 
ment on grievances, but it does establish the procedure by which they 
could be ameliorated. (This should be noted as one of the recommended 
types of enterprises for teachers councils.) The procedure finally worked 
out is in agreement with Spalding’s objectives for a grievance procedure: 

1. It insures the use of established precedents and so reduces the number 
of conflicting decisions. 

2. It makes certain that decisions are made by those who have the author- 
ity to make them. 

3. It reduces the number of petty and unnecessary complaints. 

4. It insures the use of the same facts by both parties involved in any 
grievance. 

5. It is impartial and impersonal. 

6. It is readily understood by all parties. 

Since grievances occur in every school it might be well to see what the 
Ridgeway Teachers Council decided upon as a procedure. First of all, a 
subcommittee of the teachers council was designated as a grievance com- 
mittee. Next, a teacher in each building and each of the three subdivisions 
of education opportunity was designated by the grievance committee as a 
personal counselor. Last, a committee composed of the superintendent of 
schools and the president of the teachers association was formed and 
designated as the appeal board. Whenever the appeal board has to decide 
on a grievance, the two members select a third person from the profes- 
sional staff who is acceptable to both of them. The procedure adopted is 
a simple one. Whenever a teacher has a grievance he talks with his per- 
sonal counselor. If the counselor feels the grievance to be legitimate, the 


8 Wm^d B. Spalding, "Organizing the Penonnel of a Democratic School System,” 
m Changing Conceptions m Educational Administration: Fortu-fifth Yearbook, National 
pr2 p 74 Education (Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 1946), 
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THE NATURE OF INFORMAL ORGANIZATION 

Most of those who have attempted to define the term usually end up 
with a description rather than a hard and fast definition. Simon, for 
instance, has this to say: ^ 

The term “informal organization” refers to interpersonal relations in the or- 
ganization that affect decisions within it but either are omitted from the formal 
scheme or are not consistent with that scheme. It would probably be fair to say 
that no formal organization will operate efficiently wlhout an accompanying 
informal organization. Every new organization must have its initial “shakedoivn 
cruise” before it will run smoothly; and each new organization member must 
establish informal relations with his colleagues before he becomes a significant 
part of the working organization. 


Barnard talks about persons interacting with one another without any 
“specific conscious joint purpose.” As a result the behavior, emotions, and 
thoughts of the persons involved are affected. Concerning these activities 
he says: * 

informal organization is indefinite and rather structureless, and has no definite 
subdivision. It may be regarded as a shapeless mass of quite varied densities, 
the variation in density being a result of external factors affecting ihe closeness 
of people geographically or of formal purposes which bring them specially into 
contact for conscious joint accomplishments. These areas of special density I 
call informal organizations, as distinguished from societal or general organiza- 
tions in its informal aspects. Thus there is an informal organization of a com- 
munity, of a state. For our purposes, it is important that there are informal 
organizations related to formal organizations everywhere. 


These two discussions stress the variability of informal structure. They 
point out that although it is extremely difficult to diagram the informal 
organization of a group, it is always present. Informal organization is pres- 
ent at two stages of the development of a formal organization. First, we 
always have some informal organization before we have a formal organi- 
zati^. In education, for instance, we had instruction given to the young 
by the adults of the tribe. As civilization progressed, individual families 
• their children, and then the educative process was formal- 

ized by the formation of a system of schools and colleges. Informal organi- 
zation prece es formal organization. Second, informal organization accom- 
panies formal organization. When people are structured together, they 
will always seek other methods of working together. As they do, forms of 
e avior w ic differ from those of the formal organization are set up. 

148 Beftarfor (New York, Macmillan, 1950), pp- 
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During the winter months, several teachers had some close calls driving to 
school on slippery roads. One faculty member smashed his car beyond repair. 
The faculty recalled that the year previous, a teacher had been hospitalized be- 
cause of a bad weather accident. The school was never closed on days when 
other public schools in the area were, and the staff wondered if they werent 
entitled to a little consideration on this score. 

The next year, 1949, one teacher left and two new teachers were hired, the 
second on recommendation of the faculty in order to cut class loads. At this 
time, new chairmen were appointed for each department and told at the faculty 
meeting that the position was strictly honorary and would be rotated each year, 
so that each teacher would be expected to take his or her turn as designated by 
the principal. The two teachers appointed as chairmen of the trade and ele- 
mentary departments at that time will start their eighth consecutive year this 
fall. 

The position of chairman entailed handling all communications through the 
one phone in his building and relaying messages to the other teachers in that 
building. In addition, each chairman was responsible for building cleanup and 
maintenance plus all grades (marking sheets), registers, and absentee lists. 
The chairmen made up their individual building rules and were responsible for 
seeing that they were carried out. Internal problems of hall passes, recess time, 
and supervision were generally settled in faculty meetings of the building 
personnel. 

Because the rules were different in each building, there was a marked dissatis- 
faction among the students and some grumbling uom the teachers, ' 

The staff noticed that it seemed to be the principal’s philosophy to let the 
new teachers, “sink or swim,” by themselves with little or no nelp from the 
administration. A satisfactory job by a teacher meant that he had stayed for a 
year without quitting or being thrown out of his room by the students. Profes- 
sional competence in teaching subject matter had very little to do with rehiring 
a teacher. Tenure was granted to all teachers who stayed for the probationary 
period. There was a toemendous amount of variation in the classroom procedures 
and disciplinary action. 

In the meantime, faculty meetings were sporadic and of little value when 
they were held. Two or three “first-year” teachers would leave every term; 

about the school and administration. The remaining nucleus 
of old timers worked hard to keep the school functioning. 

Gradually these teachers gained confidence in themselves and did something 
about the station which seemed to be quite drastic but which was felt to be 
necessary. ey drew up a petition calling for seven administrative improve- 
ments and subinitted it to the principal and to the board of education. All twelve 
teachers signed the paper, which read as follows: 

“““'‘date our thinking on various problems for the benefit ol 
Hidden Valley School and to raise the standards, morale, and welfare of the 
school personnel, as weU as that of the students, the following administrative 
Steps are hereby recommended: 

1. SALAnv: scale to be kept higher than other schools with equivalent posi- 
tions m order to attract and keep desirable personnel. Schedule of years 
and salary to be included in a manual (See Item 7) . 

2. SICK leavk: to be interpreted more broadly to include family emer- 

gencies. •' *' 

S"™ '““*•<:« prior to March 1. To be returned 

by March 15. 
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of the petition and began by of education. Then he said that 

Lding a copy of the petition to the boMd ^ 

since lothing^Luld be Jon® w*out ’^oommend needed chang^ 

had been reached; now he further stated that X 

•i school policy to the board. Mr- ^ ,,0 was pleased to see ^ch 

4,ost of the recommendations an raisine the standards 



type of. work they "'”® hfcauleTwould seem to the board members 
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t co^«s: S^VroS eX 'the students lived very n^ar 

ryt're aiese couldn't possibly be EUed ^y ^ 

had to be made that way. (None ot 

7. 11.ANUA1.: A committee was set ho did "Ot be mve m 

, , for the rest of , the sngg«Xy Xe all good teachers, a check visit 
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,, otvnical informal structuring of the 

In reading this case we '’T^o'imbit of meeting together in the 
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carpentry shop during eadi "“X Xes^^-^ ^ ' k 

thhneSs of individuals i ,hcm. namely, supplies and sick 

pressed, it was realized that _lherrihe formal ntganhm mn not 

leave, were common to the , f jj,o group witli regard o 

only did not help to meet f « XobleLfro W to tlicse needs. As the 
ilems, but it actually created P 
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group continued to talk together, other common needs became obvious, 
and the group began to wonder how it could act to meet its needs. We 
should note that if the teachers had felt that the formal structure of the 
school provided the necessary solutions to their problems, they would not 
have had the common interests around which to organize. 


MOTIVATIONS OF INFORMAL GROUPS 

The motivation of the members of informal groups within formal organ- 
izations are both personal and institutional. The personal motivation 
which exists is due to the needs which they have as persons. In the above 
case, the issues of salary, stormy weather, sick leave, and contracts would 
fall into this category. The issues relating to requisitions, faculty meetings, 
and the manual fall primarily into the second category. Of course, the 
two are not completely separate, and one should not attempt to place them 
into discrete groups. It should be noted, however, that although informal 
organizations are created to meet individual needs which are not being 
met by the formal organization, they also may be formed to improve the 
organization itself. In the above case, the teachers felt that they had a 
professional responsibility to improve what they thought was a very bad 
situation. The motivation of the group was not entirely selfish. 


SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCE OF INFORMAL GROUPS 

Although we have noted that informal groups organize to fill individual 
nee o t e members and also to improve the organization, these goals 
Me a ways in terms of the individual and not the formal organization, 
lliere are times when the informal organization is formed to oppose the 
au onty o f e organization. This is a symptom of poor morale and has 
een oun in industry, where the informal group sometimes sets a pro- 
members which is below the production level expected 
by the company. The informal group polices its decision by all measures, 
me u mg t e use of force and subterfuge. In the above case, for instance, 
'tnA sick-leave provision as they interpreted it 

Aeirs that they considered rightfully 

schools often subvert the pm-pose of the school. One 
Qp ^ Ti which the older teachars condition the new teachers. 

Se “Ida and indicate that 

. . ^ ^^nied in college is useless and Uiat they ought not 
aeffn ^ °° "^“hy reforms. In other words, the veteran teachers 

^ teachers conform to their pattern of working, and 
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informal organization and 
the administrator 


What implications are there 

for the practicing school .pattern of organization of the school 

aware of the ways in which the ^ e the total effect of mfomal 

“ contradicted, they g-f „r^ of the reasons why these 
trroups. It also seems that they are un 

poops form and how *<=y t,,at informal groups form hecau^e 

The administrator , there is something wrong, somethmg 

from the point of view of which he worked, 

inefficient in tlie system. In impossible to obtain supplies and 

found, for instance, that It was vmtually p ^j^are was an 

equipment through official cl>ann rfs He “" ftTer 

infomal croup, practically a social ^ freely, of whatever 

employees of the school. They gave difficulty in obtaining 

eS wanted. After this tonj^ bis secretary. ^p«*or 

anything in this line because he Jment were plentful and no 

reasoned that inasmuch as ^PPP^ short-cutting the official eha 

one was being is a common procedure m 

nels was a proper thing to . , evaluate each short- ,r 

The school administrator or not it is more effective 

brought to his attention in terms structure. Generally speaking, 

Z die procedure which is in ^^ts into the formal operatmg 

he will and that y the attempts °ork 

structure decentralizes authority. j, „ai out red tape and work 

to change procedures are of the sort this 
across lines of authority. school administrator in 

The primary responsibility of ond formal ^uctmes con 

problem is to attempt to "“’:® gfui m recognizing mfonna ^ ^ 

gruent To the extent that he is ®"';'^„_„„ting thefc suggestions into the 
which have constructive goals and j ^^en informal groups have a 

;trtrhe will have a high -tl?atmmpt to work with the groJ_ 
destructive or subversive goal- ly® "J^Ze goal may be due ‘o poor ^m 
so that it redefines its 8°^ ^^J’^ft^dmUtrator to define and mterpret 
municalion and the inahi ty 
properly the goals of the school with 

“^'"'’‘iNfoRVAToRO^'pr* ° 

C discussion of informal groups 

i One of the most significant °dZcratic nature of these groups. 

in formal organizations deals with tn 
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As we have described the process by which informal groups came into 
being and grow, their democratic nature has become obvious. Here are 
groups which come to life because of common needs. They are leaderless, 
at first, and, as they develop, they go through a succession of leaders. The 
one who can help at a particular moment is the leader. As the group gains 
strength and validates its goals, the formal structure changes to admit 
the new concept, and the cycle starts again. 

The climate of the school should be such that these groups will form 
but will also test their goals. The administrator should strive to establish 
a permissive atmosphere in which the informal group can thrive, but he 
also needs to diagnose the groups to determine whether or not they would 
destroy the parent organization. Hagman and Schwartz have a statement 
which summarizes this discussion particularly well: ® 


The administrator who fro^vns on the short cuts and unofficial activities by 
which personnel in the organization seem to secure some immediate objectives 
should be cautious about disturbing the kind of human relations in the organi- 
zation which permits accomplishment outside the formal channels of operation. 
If the acconipUshment is of a kind serving the general purposes of' the organiza- 
tion and if the modification in process does not weaken the formal organization, 
the informal practice can add to the efficiency of the enterprise. Though the su- 
pervisory staff may be established to answer questions teachers may raise, many 
^estions are better answered by fellow teachers in the school situation in which 
the question is raised and in terms of the particular conditions which prevail at 
e time of the question. When a teacher needs the special service of tne school 
cu«odian, insistence upon requests being made to a custodial supervisory officer 
1^* 1 to the custodian directly may prevent a need from being met. It is 
e y that in all schools the custodial staff performs many tasks not contemplated 
whw the organizaUonal charts were drawn and duties assigned. ’ 

there is much truth in the declaration that most organizations would be tied 
up m toeir own processes if it were not for the modificaUon and irregulariUes of 
the informal organization which accompanies the formal organization. 


SUMMARY 

Informal organization precedes formal organization. It occurs when 
goups are formed to meet needs common to a set of individuals. Once 
e orrna group comes into being, its structure gives rise to needs which 
It cannot meet. This causes informal groups to be formed. Informal organ- 
ization IS to be found in every organization. In fact it has been said; ‘ 

cannot take into account the sentiments and values 

faSds are Tf "-l-ich individuals or groups of 

individuals are mformally differentiated, ordered, and integrated. . .Twithout 

E«cS“ (New AdmmirtroHon in Profile for School 

I' Monagement ami the Worher 
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them, formal “spec"fof Mdal interaction. 
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We find informal organization ^ ate opportunity 
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efficient. , r oan accrue from informal groups m a schoo 

The democratic values that can a envrmm 

system should cause an ^ ^„a, at the same time, work with 

ment in which such groups v jj^ctive directions, 

the groups to define then goals m constru 

exercises 

1. What kind of informal *e‘viVurgronpfw|^^^ 

2. What were the needs arou "ad j jstrator concermng the 

3. What is your attitude as an adm. 

quired? Why does these goals? .inuat groups does it 

tor, aided them m defining these g aommumtyf What gro p 

5. What is the informal structure y 
contain? What do they want? 

^Z^r’d UnW (New York, Prentice- 

Dubik, Robert, ed.. Human nelatwus ^ 

Hal, 1951), pp. 47-T8. Alfred. Adminirtrotion m P fi 1 

Hacman, Harlan L., and Sc 1955), pp- Yd-lO®- ., w_gg Harvard 

Executives (Cambridge, Mass.. 

Roethlisbergeb, F. Jm ® jr f56 e i ^CambridEe, 

University Press, 1952). PP^ f Monogement and the Worker (Camb g 

Z^rs;.:t°=v:|^| i m the Re— — y (New 

Wm-TE, Wiliam Foote, Homon K 
York, McGraw-Hil, 1948). 



CHAPTER 17 


Working with the 
Board of Education 


The relationship between the board of education and the school staff, 
particularly the chief administrator, is generally considered to be perti- 
nent to any discussion of human relations and school administration. Many 
of the specific actions of the board on matters of business affect the human 
relations of the school staff. This is true of board decisions concerning 
budget policies, purchasing procedures, records keeping, and the like. 
Although this chapter is primarily concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the chief school administrator and the board of education, lli© 
frame of reference in which the subject is discussed indicates that the 
board is a vital element of the total educational enterprise. 

Since we are \vriting for school administrators and not board members, 
it is necessary that certain limitations be imposed upon our discussion. 
We will not be overly concerned with the technicalities of board opera- 
tion. These have been covered adequately in several recent te.xts which 
are listed m the selected bibliography for this chapter. Rather, we shall 
iscuss the ways in which the administrator works with the board— the 
persona as well as the institutional relationships and the various official 
and unofficial functions of each. We shall consider the superintendent both 
as executive officer of the board and as leader of the board. Finally, we 
s a touc riefiy on the conventional type of board organization and its 

COnseniiPnr>Ac ° 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 

.. staled that the function of the board is to legislate and 

the function of the superintendent is to execute. In other words, the board 
establishes pohcy and the superintendent administers the policy. This, 
however, though generally accepted, would seem to be an oversimplifica- 
tion of what IS actually a rather complex relaUonship. A study undertaken 
by the author brought out one weakness in this simple delineation of 
responsi 1 1 y. mo i ed forced-choice” questionnaire was administered 
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to school board t^en rated^ 

states. The superintendents in th ^ systems 
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know certain facts which only Ae ™P .^ter policy, 

be made wisely. Likewise, in order to uohcy, and he can do so 

ent needs to understand all policy from the outset. 

only if he is in on the development o{^^° ^hat the sup"^' 

practice, in good school situabons, ‘t ^as be uiakes the policy. 

L normally supplies the “ r^ 

The board, in turn, is interested » ^ ^^ke periodic tapottf- 1 “ 

checks on it by asking the die administration of the 

this manner, the board exercises control 0 

"'"nl'se studies postulate a »™®''*“ 4 i 1 fntot San k foi^d ^ 

ship between the board and the *"P®™ ould exist only a ""“iT 

the^textbooks. They indicate *“‘^05 between the board and the ad- 
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1 Daniel E. Griffiths, "An ^Al'a., Univenily of 

lendent" (Unpublished Ph.D., • * j^inirtrofio” (Umve ty, 

*Paul H. Appleby, Policy end Aa 
Alabama Press, 1949). 
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their knowledge of what the community wants, and they also must apply 
the measures of consistency that laymen working with a specialist should 
apply.* Thus, the relationship between the board and the administrator 
can probably best be described as one of teamwork. One cannot function 
effectively without the other. Good policies cannot be made without the 
help of the superintendent, and good administration is impossible without 
the support and encouragement of the board. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Most superintendents in the country consider themselves to be e.xecu- 
tive officers of the board of education. A study by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators indicates this to be true of 85 per cent of 
the city superintendents and 77 per cent of the rural superintendents.^ 
The report made it quite clear, however, that there was much confusion 
about the meaning of the term executive o^cer. There is a tremendous 
range in the way in which superintendents actually function as executive 
officers. One extreme of this range can best be illustrated by the following 
situation. 


We were silting in a superintendent’s office talking xvith him during a Christ- 
^ came at the door. There stood a mechanic, who 

asked, Where s the fire extinguisher that needs fixing?” The superintendent, 
at sea, asked a couple of questions, and finally the mechanic said, 
♦V. a member of the board and he told me to come and fix 

e ex nguis er. I should think you would at least know where it is!” 


^ Brown was chairman of the standing committee on 

ui g maintenance, and he “administered” that area without consulting 
e superintendent. As can be seen, he inspected the buildings, made 
arrangements for repairs, and submitted the bills. Some board members 
go a step further and actually make the repairs themselves! 

A second example shows even more clearly the superintendent's failure 
to tuncUon as executive officer of his board: 


arpa nf tVia culwly heavy rainstorm a walk had washed out in the play 
use but tbp entral School. The washout made the walk dangerous to 

verv shnrf Htt.® ° c ^ nature that it could have been repaired in a 

board membpr in pV about $25.00. The supervising principal called the 

not have it rena' grounds but was unable to reach him. Since he could 

LtiviSs forTeX?*^ 

superintendent considered himself the executive offi- 
cer of the board. Actually, neither could spend $25 without the permission 
3 See above, Ch. 13. 
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functiLs of the superintendent is n tg^^ Hulkins is probably quite cor- 

bers, particularly in small schoo 

rect when he says: ® T^oards of education are lihely 
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duties than those in smaller co ^ foremen in successful dele- 

ot members who are direotors delegating duUes. The au«esstm^ 
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‘ School Boards in Action: ' 49. jj University 

Association of School Administmti^l«®'-S§,„o! Board (Uncoln, is 
• Ralph V. Honkins, Supcnnln^enl an 

of Nehiaska Press. 1949 ), pp. IZ-IS- 
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used to formulating policies and assigning the execution of them to others. They 
carry this principle naturally into their actions and reactions as board members. 

In contrast, the characteristics of the typical small community board member 
is apt to be strikingly different. Such a board member may be the proprietor of 
a small business responsible for the direction of a few or even no employees, a 
doctor who is his own bookkeeper, a lawyer who does his own typewriting, a 
farmer who does possibly all of his own work, or a housewife unaccustomed 
even to directing servants. 

With such a background of daily experience it is not difficult to conceive the 
attitude that these smaller-community leaders will take toward their responsibili- 
ties if they find themselves on a board of education. They are used to doing 
things directly and personally, without delegating much, if any, work to others. 
To them the implication of their responsibilities as board members is plain. They 
have been elected by the people to run the schools. The job looms as a personal 
obligation— just as their daily work is an obligation to roll up their sleeves .and 
wade in. Soap, pencils, paper, and desks need to be bought. Teachers need to be 
employed. So they proceed to purchase the supplies and to interview applicants 
for the teaching vacancies that exist. They proceed to get these things done in 
the best way they know. 

A complaint from a school patron to one of these board members constitutes, 
in his mind, a personal assignment to look into the matter and make an adjust* 
ment. It just does not naturally occur to such board members that it'would be 
better and simpler and easier for them to delegate such responsibilities to the 
superintendent of schools. 

It is this situation that makes the small-town school superintendency a difficult 
position to fill satisfactorily. Proper working conditions in connection with the 
division of responsibilities for the administration of the schools, by the nature of 
to establish and to maintain. It is under such a burden 
a e typical inexperienced and untried school superintendent is destined to 
begin his career. 

, states very clearly the way in which the human factors clash vnth 
e t eop' of school administration. It is also evident that much of the 
eory 0 school administration is drawn from experiences with urban or 
su ur an sc ools. These schools become known as “pilot” schools, and 
^eir practices are urged upon other schools. It is obvious from both 
^ ^nation and an examination of other studies on the subject 
e accepted definition of executive officer of the board came about 
^ 1. school board members which these urban and 

suburban school districts had. There is no doubt, either, that when boards 
-trained superintendents, this relationship works much 
fn ^V .1 ^ ^ ® superintendent plays a more menial role. Unques- 

a superintendent should ahvays strive to establish this relationship 
between himself and the board. 

As was implied above, there are two major obstacles to the establish- 
ment of the superintendent as executive officer of the board in smaller 
communities. The first has to do with board members, and the second with 
supenntendents. First, the way of life of the board member miUtates 
against his worbng on a policy-making level. Inasmuch as he does every- 
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thing in his own enterprise, he “ ondUions his perception of the 
should he any different His back| relationship. With this 
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the board of education, we know very well that many superintendents exer- 
cise no leadership at all. They have not been able to determine ways and 
means by which to influence their boards. Many have tried direct methods 
—that is, they have “told” the board what they wanted— and having been 
rebuked, have stopped all efforts. A direct and open approach often 
appears to the board member to be a frontal attack on his authority, which 
he immediately moves to resist. In Chapter 6, however, we found that 
another method of influencing institutional superiors is indirection. 


Indirect Approach 

If, by a process of education, the board can be made to see that the 
superintendent’s position on an issue is valid, it will be much more likely 
to adopt his suggestions. In Hunkins’ very practical and valuable book 
there is a case describing this method of exerting leadership.^ 

A certain superintendent was convinced that a junior high school should be 
established in the community. The board of education, he had reason to know, 
was opposed to the junior high school idea. The superintendent was new on the 
job, so he waited several months before he even mentioned junior high school. 
During those months he was building up an effective relationsnip with the board, 
or trying to. ^ . 

Eventually the time came when the superintendent found an opportunity to 
menUon the spread of junior high schools in this country. In fact, several oppor- 
ties to mention the matter informally came along, after board meetings and 
a 0 er times when the board was not in business session. The superintendent 
ook occ^ion to present board members with some articles about junior, high 
. j these were read by the more conscientious members. In report- 

g on IS a endance at educational conventions, the superintendent had further 
aS^anta referring to addresses about their 

® recommendation about a junior high school, 
be ^*^^*^* ^ recommendation was not that a junior high school 

ation in flip Rather, he reTOmmended that the board give careful consider- 

suoerintPTidA ages of juniw high schools. With this recommendation the 
S and the gro^vth of the junior high school move- 

TLrannrorhTJ for such an orgaruzaUom ' ' ' 

bers to s^dv mn ^*^6 to the appointment of a committee of board mem- 
Lt of aSZ . to present a recommendation. By this 

ment of a local junior high sroT^dTe Wd"ac~S^rl^^^^ 

the procedure used by the superintendent in lead- 
ing the board to jts final decision as foUowsi ' 

his knowledge of education, 
mat a junior high school was needed. • ^ 

» Ifcld.. pp. 32-33. ■ . 
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Working Wiih' the- Board of- j ,o impose his 

■ . 2 , He adopted an indirect approach end d,d P , 

' ».»■« *• •«“ 

■ I- 

: onlythat itbesmie^^^j^^^^^^i,,„,uUon. 

7. He got the board to Micallv sound because 

This indirect approach may be the r^ethod by which 

soX-nd|Lp dynamos SS 

subordinates most ccessfully would tend to ®“PP . jj,e 

lect methods to influence hrs boar , the best pram 

where his synipathies lay concerning J methods of 

was never any questron^- "endent who “^hcit feel- 

ings in the matter. If ^ '^/~„ip„lating the bpard d he led 

tststiri-. ifv ■■ » " 

case, the supertotendentwa „e well may wonder if 

democratic society. nliditv of indirection, . . ■ ' The 

Having establish^-tt^'-- ^eTSle IS medrod 

the superintendent must an y ^^tions under whicn me 

anssver^^ofcourse.isno.and*e 

is feasible merit our attenti 
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the situation.” ® As the superintendent works with the board over a period 
of years, the board comes to realize his strengths. It realizes that he has 
ability in certain areas and can be trusted to accept more and more respon- 
sibility. He develops power and authority quite separate from that which 
the board has granted him. Thus, when a situation arises and the board 
knows that the superintendent is competent to handle the issue \vithout 
its interference, it is inclined to let him do so. This attitude carries over 
into other affairs in which the board has authority, and the superintend- 
ent finds that the board expects direct statements from him on these 
matters. His professional authority is recognized as equal to their legal 
authority and they can then act together as equals. When the superintend- 
ent has attained this relationship with his board, he no longer needs to 
use the indirect approach on all issues. 


Orientation of New Board Members 

One of the most profitable areas of board leadership to the superintend- 
ent is in the matter of orientation of new board members. Board member- 
ship is a rather complicated job which takes much time and effort to 
master. The superintendent is in a position to suggest to present board 
members that they inaugurate a program of orientation for the new mem- 
bers. The superintendent has a great deal at stake in such a program. Many 
men are elected to the board of education for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing particular objectives. They represent pressure groups or are elected 
on a reform basis. Others accept the job in good faith, but know nothing 
at all of the duties and responsibilities of their position. The superintend- 
ent is the school official who has to overcome the obstacles created by a 
poor board of education, so it is profitable for him to do what he can to 
teach the new board member his job as soon as possible. 

_ program of orientation can begin when candidates declare that they 
intend to seek election to the board. At this time, the board should send 
to each candidate a few selected articles or books which describe the job 
• n member. Possibly the best book at the present time 

S T, School Board Membership by Daniel R. Davies and 

re . ^ er.® This little book is written in a very readable style which 

appea s to oard members and includes a discussion of the importance 
ot the job, what the job entails, what good schools are like, and many 
other topics of major interest to a new board member. It could be read 
easi y in one evening and would help to set the stage for later work. ' 
All candidates should be mviled to a board meeting so that they may 
see how the business of the school district is transacted. Those who are 

MVirnam H. Bi^on and Leo J. Bnieckner. Supervision: A Social Frocess, 5d ed. 
(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofls, 1955). nn.lll .112 
* New York, Cbartwell House, 1949. ’ ‘ 
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Working with the Boara o. - 

elected will then understand ^^““effective board members. 

out down thetimeittakesfortbe^^^^^ superintend- 

Once the election is over, is j„ga„s of a 

ent to welcome the ikome is preferable. Some 

congratulatory message, but a pemon newspaper 

boafds make certain that tb^e ^.^sentog the new board 

announcing the winner of the elre communities present a cer- 

member-s qualifications to the h school assembly This 

tificate of merit to the new Member of the board and 

certificate attests to the fact tha privileges, such as complimentary 

therefore entitled to certam f PTjhf Uke. 

admission to school games. 1 ,our of the school buddings 

New hoard members should he tak rintendent as guides. He 

preferably with the ^0“^ chairman and „ t *e 

should he made thoroughly fa™!*" . ^tem, both personnel and 

principals and the teachers. Kno^ng the^sj^ ^ 

material, he will be m a better P° ^ certain materials which he 
The new member should be pr j j for the new school board 
can study at his leisure. A recent P“““* , ^ot all of this material 
member carried the list which is The Ust should be used 

should be given to the board "'*'"'’* . ^001 chooses that material which 

as a reference, from which » 

is most appropriate to the pro em , , i,,j- » 

. t .Up Uoard-this should include a 
1. A copy of the roles usual information such as powers 

number of pertinent data m addition to m^^^ 
and duties of the administrator, borne 

a. History of the school 

b. OrgardzaUon of ^'ard. 

c. Past and present policies o 

d. Insurance propam. »vur»«Vc Avery 

c. Rental anangements. members • york 

2. A handbook on school aw-a must the New Yora 

fine one was publislied for Nesv .Urouch this 

State School Boards Association. f the past E™ Uic 

3. A review of die » "‘"m be«er msight into tfie workings 

medium the memhcr-clcct roig S member- 

board of education. » tbis is a good way by ' _ » ij 

4. A faculty and student handl»ok--lh IS ^ md 

av become better aequainted 'wU> mientation program is neg^ 


« *«t;u.ty and stuaenw.aw»— - . 

elect may become better of an orientation prop m^^^^ member 

student body. All too often th P jo knowledge of various 

with the result that Uicrc is ^ |,P,his media he wall ' ^ ^.,,0 faculty 

with respect to his school. various projects of tl member 

faeultv standing committees a-'J ‘“I'oXle for the day so the Iwaru m 
lundbook shouTd present a workmg 

-Daniel E. Criffiim &pment AswHstlon, 105.). 

Board .Xffmirer (Allwny, N. Cap 
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may be able to understand problems relating to the individual schools. The 
faculty handbook should include such tilings as; 

a. In-service training program. 

b. Staff meeting calendar. 

- " c.' Salary schedule. ‘ ■ ■ 

• d. Rules and regulations. • ■ - 

The student handbook affords the board member the opportunity to gain an 
insight into the life and mores of the student body. 

5. A report on .recent surveys of the school system— it should be safe to 
assume that the new board member knows little or nothing of the whole educa- 
tive scheme. Complete and up-to-date studies and surveys of all aspects of the 
school system should be a goal of all boards and administrators. There have been 
many instruments developed which will make school surveys valid and reliable. 
Probably the best known survey instrument is the Evaluative Criteria published 
by the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. These surveys should 
be written so that the laymen may readily comprehend therri. These studies 
should run the gamut of the educational program from current maintenance 
practices to improvement of the curriculum. 

6. .A financial report of the past five years— within a financial report many 
policies and procedures may be set forth which might otherwise be neglected. 
This will provide the background for intelligent financial planning. 

7. A folder on the past reports of the administrator— it is through reading 
these reports that many questions of the member-elect are answered. It also 
serves as a basis upon which an intelligent discussion may be carried on between 
the administrator and the member-elect. In too many instances, boards of edu- 
cation suffer because the new members have no idea or conception of why and 
how the school is administered. 

v routes— the member-elect may belter be able to visualize 

the problems entailed in transportation if he sees the maps and distances 
involved. ^ 

9. A folder of the recent educational periodicals-it is only with a sound back- 
ground in the various philosophies of curriculum that a board member can do 
complete job. It is not expected, or hoped that the member-elect 
should become an expert in the field of curriculum, but he should cultivate at 
least a working knowledge of the basic fundamentals so that he might carry on 
mtelhgent discussions when this topic comes up for consideration before the 


long-range educational plans-such a folder is neces- 
hZ.! ir® of ‘f*® long-rangb building program among other 

" u f ^ o®®®«^ *o make other long-range plans such as bond 

- ‘hat p.ese„t plan. 

11. A subscription to the following magazines; 

“■ ® Beard Jourtml-^i fine periodical which presents reports 

vocabuIa^“‘’‘"® 'vritten in a layman’s 

b. The Nnlion’s Schools-a monthly magazine which covers national items 
pmcllcer' havmg to do wrih classroom problems, issues, trends, and 

c. The Srhool Eaeciillve-z monthly magazine written from the viewpoint 
of &e school admimstralor. It enables, the board member to see the 
problems which confront the administrator. 
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■ ^^0 ^nraLltengfof'school™^d Membership by Daniel R. Davies and 
Fred W Hosler-A down-to-earth discussion of the various sub eels 
with which board members are concerned when 
b. Practical School Board Procedures hy Daniel R. "fJt ™ used 

Preshvood-A report of a study which determined those practices used 

by many fine boards of education. 


School Board Institutes 

Many a superintendent who has not been able to m^e ' 

his boid has found his point made at a school board institute. The 
institutes have become very popular lately. Usually a college ™ ^ 
sponsors the institute. Boards are invited to attend, a ong wi , \ 

ministrators. They usually pay a small fee to defray expenses. i 

tute the boards get a chance to hear experts discuss problems vRal to the 
boards. They also get a chance to talk to other board members 'vh'i We 
experienced simila? problems. This is one of the finest methods of helping 
board members to grow in their jobs. , 

State organizations of school boards have done a pea i,,,iietins 
members. They have co-sponsored institutes in some s a es, is u , . 

and periodicals, and, in general, increased the presbge of board memte- 
ship in the whole country. A superintendent should encourag 
to belong to its state organization. 


Written Policies 

The leadership of the superintendent can be reflerted in anpher way 
that is not quite so obvious. He can encourage the boar ° ^ , 

of written policies. Although every’ board has a more or ^ , 

stood set of policies, failure to have them in a written onn as . 
cause of poor human relations and inefficient not 

policies to writing gives the superintendent a guide 7 ^ ^ 

He is more likely to really be the executive officer of the oar 

Witten policies, since both he and the board would be more 
allowing him to act more independently. A set o po icies 
teachers greater security, since it specifies those areas m w i 
free to ac\ In general it can be said that bo^ds 
written policy are more effective than those whic o no . 7 

school board associations have published guides or ® 

^v^itten rules and regulations. Each board should 
particular state because of differences in state laws, n e\ 

^ » Richard E. Whalen. Jr., •'EffecUveness of 

W’ (Unpublislied doctoral dissertaUon. Indiana University, IJaJ, 
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particularly fine guide has been written by John W. Policy and Donald 
H. Ross.” 


The Superintendent at Board Meetings 

A very important aspect of leadership concerns the superintendents 
relations with the board during its meetings. The particulars of the role 
of the superintendent in the board meeting are very interesting and as yet 
have not been subjected to definitive study. The superintendent is not the 
chairman of this meeting; nor is he even a voting member. In many dis- 
tricts he is often the secretary or the clerk of the meeting. In terms of our 
analysis of group structure, the superintendent most closely approximates 
a consultant. "Yet he is more than a consultant, since he has been granted 
much authority and is responsible for the administration of the total 
school system. There is another marked difference between the super- 
intendent and a consultant; he must administer the decisions made at 
these board meetings, whether he approves of them or not. 

Even though the superintendent faces a number of role conflicts at the 
hoard meeting, this is the place where he can most effectively e.xercise 
board leadership. The success of his leadership, however, depends on how 
skilled he is in evaluating people and situations. First, the superintendent 
should know when to tJk and when to listen. This he learns through a 
process of analyzing the behavior and attitudes of each board member. 
Second, he should develop a sense of timing so that he knows when a bit 
of evidence or an opinion \vill best be received. Third, he needs to know 
the kind of evidence that each board member will accept. Fourth, he 
needs to know why each member of the board is serving as a member— 
his purposes and his needs. When the superintendent knows the members 
of his board this well, he can work with them very effectively. 

Hunhins has siunmarized the functions of the superintendent in board 
meetings as follows; 

The superintendent as rightly the boards executive must attend the board 
meetings. W^ere that has not been the custom the superintendent by well di- 
rected arguments and by insistence if necessary must gain admission to the 
meetings. 

By the effectiveness u-ith which he operates at board meetings, the super- 
intendent must demonstrate his indispensability there. 

Since in the meeting is the only juace the board members have any power 
legally and since they arc likely to be busy people, the business to be handled 
should be reserved in so far as possible for the official meetings. 

The superintendent should use his influence to have the meetings handled as 
efficiently as possible. There should be an adopted and workable order of busi- 

“ John W. Policy and Donald H. Ross, Statement of Policies: A Handbook for 
School Boards (Albany, N. Y., New T'ork Slate School Boards Association, 1933). 
llunkios, op. cit., pp. ■4-1-45. 
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Ls. xvi* copies in front of all menibers. The meetings should start on time and 
™“^Ll^peTrntVstnlI prepare 

S a’Td h" pXS P-“eet contingencies that might arise in the 

'Xe Kf srperintendent-s is to pm.nt 

reports on the progress of the schoo - orally. They should 

but more often in a smaller ® c the^school and be presented in a way 

cover the vital educational procea»“ school a ^^P 

to reach the understanding and enhst Ih --tga bv the superintendent on 

Decisions on rnajor " S boarf 

tX "“s^sPd^^ « serious changes in procedure are involved 

^TiefXam ^btLd “--tion^^^^^^^^ 

“r^feStmtlCr grapbFc methods are often helpful- 

^iptriiiSrsiiould serve as a so„ce^of 
tional features and also the P will be assigned the task of 

deliberated upon by *e J upon it at a subsequent meebng. 



participation in the discussions of the group, 

the decisions will represent the coll j y £ sociability and 

The meeting should be L Li^d noss bl^^ refreshments some 

jokes, some candy during the jP 

place after the meeting. The supermtendent is the Key. 

THE AGENDA 

, tn whether or not there should be agenda 

There is very little question as h £j,g5e j, that 

prepared prior to ‘"S' , hoard should cover. This ob- 

they tend to restrict tbe busm heepine the agenda flexible and 

jection is easily overcome, thoug , y ^6^^ husiness. All 

making a g*itlrf”to have any subject placed upon tbe 

board members should be emit noenda. 

agenda and also to change hy *e superintendent, with the 

In most systems the agenda p P^ ptolLbly the best procedure; but 
advice of the board chairman. •_ that a copy of the agenda is sent 

the superintendent should rnake “g^fo Sie me Jing. A copy 

to each board member at leas or other evidence that will 

should also be sent to the prras. p ^ opinion on each issue should 
help the board member to formulate an opini 

accompany the agenda. business is an important way 

It should be menUoned that the a particularly con- 

of influencing the board. Some sup Qnc 

troversial matter last in the hop 
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superintendent started doing this a year ago, and the matter he sought 
to avoid has not yet come up! On the other hand, those issues which the 
superintendent considers most important should he placed first. In prac- 
tice, however, the board should always reserve the right to change the 
order of business. 


THE MEETING PLACE 

The meeting place of the board is just as important as is the meeting 
place of any other group. This has been discussed in Chapter 12. The mem- 
bers need to be seated comfortably, preferably around a table or set of 
tables in a square or hexagonal form. They need to be able to see and hear 
each other without strain. The room should, of course, be well lighted and 
properly heated and ventilated. There should be facilities for making 
coffee and serving xefiesbments. 

ORGANIZATION OF BOARDS 

For years the literature of school administration has urged that boards 
of education organize as a committee of the wholej yet a vast majority of 
the boards In the country organize as a ^oup of standing committees. 
There are transportation committees, teachers committees, grounds com- 
mittees, insurance committees, and so on. These committees probably are 
popular because of the reasons advanced by Hunkins, which we quoted 
earlier.” Many board members are used to doing things, and so it seems 
advisable to organize into committees to do specific things. As one super- 
intendent put it, "It makes them feel happy that way!” 

From a human relations point of view, the multiple standing committee 
organization is anything but desirable. First of all, it results in inefficient 
board action. One of two procedures usually is followed. In the one, the 
standing committee first considers, say, a problem in insurance and reports 
to the whole board. The whole board then considers the whole problem 
over again before making a decision, thereby wasting much time and 
energy. In the other, the standing committee considers the problem and 
comes to a conclusion. Upon presenting the conclusion to the whole board, 
the decision is rubber-stamped. In this case, the board is acting improperly 
since each member was elected to the board to represent the whole com- 
munity on every matter to come before the board. 

Standing committees are apt to overstep the purposes for which they 
were created. This is inevitable since standing committees are generally 
administrative in nature. So we have hvo groups, one lay, the other pro- 
fessional, attempting to administer the same function. This results in 
diriding the loyalties of the staff and causes confusion. Dual systems of 
Sec above, pp. 329-330. 
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administration can never work because no one person can be held ac 
countable. When control is lost there is no orgamzabon 
Zero appears to be no good reason for the -tabhs“ o^st nd^^^ 
committees A board should be organized as a 

Whenever the board is faced by a problem which needs special stuoy, 
committee should be appointed to do the f 

standing that it wiU be disbanded when it has reported ib findings, l^om 
r^SS^of ^ sort are less apt to become adminisbative in function. 

SUMMARY 

The desired relationship bebveen the board of f 
intendent of schools is one of co-operabon and 
board and the adminisbator should become 

Under this concept, it is adminisbative function 

bveen the legislative power of the board j~;„utntion are inter- 

of the supertatendent. Policy making and pohcy “^^n-bation^are 

related and can be dichotomized executive officer of the 

Although the superintendent should b ^ 

board of education and T^e problem is tivofold: on the 

a bemendous range in executive duties. p jpipcTaUnff author- 

one hand we have “trave adminisbators who have 

ity m then oivn work. and. on superintendent will become 

no adminisbative expenence or these tivo conditions. 

an executive officer to tlie degree that he < to influence or 

The superintendent should adopt a 

lead the board of education through in ,^nf{nn oninion and evi- 

vicws upon the board. He needs to supp y ^ ° ‘ \Vlien this 

dence. untU the board energy and vigor. To insure 

happens the board will inoveahea^vi gr^^ the mpcrintendent should 

that his use of indirection is ctliica y Once the board has come 

r»5.“s 

members c.an lc.arn more about tl • ' .^?j. the board to wise 

ings, although difficult, gives him opp 

decisions. 

exercises 

. • ..(..tinn nf new school Iward memben In 

1. Prepare a program for tlie o"' nromam would vou sircsi? Wliy? 
your scluiil ilMriet. Wl.al pliascs of tills program 
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2. Outline a procedure which a superintendent could use with a board mem* 
her who was elected through the activities of a pressure group. 

3. Use the book, Practical School Board Procedures by Davies and Prestwood 
to develop a checklist of desirable procedures for your board of education. 

4. Discuss the relative values of the direct and the indirect methods of in- 
fluencing a board in relation to a specific controversial issue now confronting 
your board. 

5. Assuming that your board is organized vvith standing committees, what 
procedure should you use to have the board organize as a committee of the 
whole? 
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Case Studies 



SECTION 1 


Administrative Relations 
with Pupils 

SLACKS FOR SALLY 

It was shortly after the opening of school toward die end of the second 
week of the new school year, and the usual 
school office had about subsided. Principal Nucon 

the busloading area and. as he entered the office, was greeted by Mrs. 
Katherine Conger, the new homemaking teacher. 

Mrs. Conger; "Hello, Mr. Nixon, are you busyf 

Mr. man: Nixon motioLdMrs. 

never too busy to talk with a teacher. Come in. ™ , „„ 

Conger into Us own office, to which the 

chair? How are things going m gi,U. That was what 

I ■ •xt.-'s.rwaT.-" 

S'S "SSaX “ 

wearing dungarees.” ^ v, .,,1 ” 

Mr. Nixon: “That sounds interesting, o a e . ^ 

W., a« fc ; 

mg to test me out. You see I fold a „„ slack or dun- 

that one of my regulations ,oday. in walked five girls 

garces worn in the homemaking c 

\vith dungarees.” rraclions in class when you told them 

Afr. Nixon: “What were the girls reaction 

not to wear these clothes?” ninncr with the idea, except 

Kot;,crinc:"Well.mostof .hem seemed to go^^^ . 

these freshmen girls. M'e talked ah imnortant part of their 

sons why I feltV mots SweLng appro- 

course is to learn good grooming a ^ ^ 

priate clothes for v.arious ' jj,, JJores at homo or working in the 

dung.irccs for girls, such as helping 

g.arden and like tliat. I don t ^ ^ave to do with the right 

particularly when they arc stud>ing » . 

selections of clothing. And llmt goes o 
MS 
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Mr. Nixon; “I see. It may work out all right and then again it might he 

pretty hard to enforce.” . c » t 

Katherine: "I suppose I should have talked with you about it nrst; I 
hope I haven’t started something that will mean embarrassment. But 
where I taught before, we bad this sort of rule.” 

Mr. Nixon: “Well, the truth of the matter is that we have had no school 
policy about the clothing children shall wear so far as I know. But I have 
felt in noticing some of the girls now and then that something ought to be 
donel Up to now, if there was some girl who looked particularly sloppy, 

I have tried to have the nurse or girls’ physical education or some other 
woman teacher work on the girl. Of course the other homemaking teachers 
have tried to discourage it also.” 

Mr. Nixon paused for a moment. He felt quite fortunate in having 
Katherine on the staff, partly because she had had three years e.xperience, 
and also because he knew quite a bit about her fine family background and 
the character of the girl as a former pupil of the school. Furthermore, he 
had secured her at a very modest salary because she had recently married 
a young man of the community. So he continued, “I don't want to dis- 
courage you, Katherine; it may be a very good idea. I can certainly go 
along with you one hundred per cent on the dungarees, although I am 
not quite so sure on the slacks. Slacks can look quite dressy when they are 
cleaned and pressed. Some of the parents might put up a kick. But— we'll 
see what happens.” 

Katherine: “Thank you, Mr. Nixon. I’m sure the girls won’t cause any 
trouble, once they see that I mean business. And I expect to give them 
some praise when they come to class looking as they should.” 

Mr. Nixon: “O.K., keep me posted on any developments.” 

The next day, the recalcitrant girls came to school looking like maga- 
zine ads. Mrs. Conger made a point to tell them how well they looked. 

Repercussions from parents expected by Principal Nixon did not de- 
velop. The father of one of the five girls inquired about the matter indi- 
rectly through the PTA president. 

Later in the year, toward the end of the winter, resistance to the regu- 
lation was made by one of the senior girls taking the Homemaking 3 
course. This girl, Sally Campbell, was somewhat older than her classmates. 
The parents were fairly well-to-do and had lavished considerable material 
things upon her. She frequently wore rather expensive looking clothes. 
She came to the office one day to see Principal Nixon, wearing a nice look- 
ing pair of grey slacks. 

Solly; “Mr. Nixon, may I see you?” 

Mr. Nixon: Certainly, Sally. Come in and have a chair. What cooks?” 

Sally: “We-e-U, it’s like this; I have a little gripe. Mrs. Conger sent me 
out of class today to the library because I came to class with tliese slacks 
on. Frankly, I don’t think that’s right.” 
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Mr. Nixon: “I see. Did you know that Mrs. Conger does not wish her 
girls to wear slacks or dungarees to school?” 

^ Salbr: “Well, she said something about it last fall. I never would think 
of wearing dungarees to school, hut slacks-well, I just cant see where 

there’s any reason to make such a rule. w. i t f„ii o.,.! T 

Mr. Nixon: “Mrs. Conger and I talked over this regulation 
assured her that she could go ahead with it I see no reason why all the 
girls should not co-operate with her. After all, it doesnt mean any hard- 
ship to you, does it?” 

Stonf^ou Snk it over and see if it isn’t better to go along with 

“ SallyTeftfte office. However, she was back again the -xt ^y-ith the 
same Lry. ’This time she made a point that her /“"S to mns^ 

on her big aUowed to wear the slacks and that she f 
to remain in the class. Mr. Nixon closed the oonversation saying I cam 
not give you permission to re-enter the class og>.nst Mrs. Conger s wishes 
and I caLotlake you any promises of any bnd 
the matter more thoroughly and see if I oan com p c 

There was a board mteting scheduled tor » ^^t 'veek 

Nixon decided to see what the members and the distnct superintenden 

to force an issue of the aBair. tie asaea »vni,v .tnesn’t the rule 

Mr. Nixon had expected would eventually come up. 3^““ ‘ “>6 

.. ..a fa 

At the bfad ^ dillHences, in gen- 

opinions of the members. Altnougn uic rmitpr would 

eral the members felt that any genera re^Ia on situation 

be unwise and that the pnncipal and teacner snou j 

as best they could before school opened on Monday 

Mr. Nixon decided to ^^^^isTTvhl would not riult in her losing 
KulStould not result in his letting her down. 

PETER SHACKIETON' 

-..no consistinc of the headmaster. de.an of stii- 
The disciplinary ^had convened on Mond.ay after- 

dents, and five “''='"'>'=5! f Jf^^Peter Shaekleton. a member of the 

noon. April 24. to consider tlic case o school. The committee 

class of 1951 in his third ( lUh grade) year at the set Ml 

.1 * ,1 of Hananl College, nepnntctl b> 

» CopjTight. 1951. by the Tr«l<l'n> „Uc„. 

pemitelon of tlie Hoi^otd Cmduele School of Educolio 
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had been summoned by the headmaster because of a report turne^n 
early Monday morning by Shacldeton*s housemaster, hfr. Dunning. The 
report ran as follo^vs: 

When I cheeked on Sunday morning the sign-in list of boys in my dormitory 
who had attended the Saturday rrigM movies, I noticed the following tmegu- 
larity. Shackleton’s name and time of retrrm, 10:23 P.M., had been smdrviched 
in between the names and times of two boys— roommates— who inv^iably return 
from the movies and sign in together. Furthermore, the reported time of return 
of the second boy had obviously been tampered Nvith and changed to a time— 
10:25— five minutes later than that of his roommate. Both boys have categori- 
cally stated to me this morning— Sunday— that they returned together, signed in 
together as they usually do, wth no other boy intervening, and posted identical 
times of 10:20. 1 then conferred with Shacldelon, who said that he had forgot- 
ten to sign in until ten minutes or so after the entire CTOup had returned from 
the movies. Rather than sign in at the end of the list, he had chosen to put his 
name where, in his opinion, it belonged on the basis of his best recollection of 
the time of his return. He had no explanation to offer as to the tampering wth 
the second hoy s lime. When asbed if he had returned from the movies wth any 
individual students who could testify to the fact and approximate time of hi: 
return, he gave me the names of Blanchard and Pemberton, both members of 
his class residing in nearby dormitories. I then dismissed him until further 
notice. Telephone calls to Blanchard’s and Pemberton's housemasters revealed 
the fact that both boys had been given special permission to stay out half an 
hour after the movies were over in order to escort Blanchard’s sister and her 
roommate to the Inn where the girls had left their car. Blanchard had signed 
In at 10:44, Pemberton at 10:46. 1 recalled Shacldelon and presented him ^vith 
these facts. He readily admitted that he had met the girls during the afternoon, 
had sat with them and their escorts at the school movies, and had subsequently 
decided to “take a chance” on signing in at the dormitory after the girls had le/t 
in the hope that he could “get away with it.” I pointed out to him, in view of 
the fact tirat he was already on academic probation, the seriousness of what he 
had done-an intentionally false sign-in and an open falsehood to his house- 
master, not to mention the possible result of altering another boy’s posted return. 
I also told him that as I had no choice in the matter, the episode would be 
reported to the dean Monday morning. 

(s) Benjamin Dunning 

Sunday, April 23 

Mr. Dunning had been asked to attend the' disciplinary committee’s 
meeting as Shackleton’s housemaster and faculty adviser. He declared 
that, so far as observance of school and dormitory rules was concerned, 
Shackleton had given him no trouble during the course of the year. His 
academic record had been very poor throughout both fall and \vinter 
termsj three of his teachers had reported a generally poor effort and 
unsatisfactory attitude in the classroom, with the result that Shackleton 
had been placed on academic probation just prior to the Easter vacation. 
Mr. Dunning further stated that he suspected Shackleton of repeated 
smoking behind the locked door of his room, but he had no definite proof 
other than an occasional aroma of smoke and a somewhat guilty attitude 
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on the part of the hoy. Shackleton and his roommate-a 
boy who did very well in his studies-kept themselves quite apart f om 
Ae oLr students in their class and took little share in dormitory ac ivi- 
ties. Mr. Dunning commented that Shackleton had httle =|wareness o 
community obligations and responsibilities, that he jviA the other 
hoys only when it was to his advantage to do so. and that n . 

tions with Mr. Dunning in the past had been almost exclude y cM 

memoranda for the current year. Reading “tme 

dean was able to present to the committee a f P^. 

of Shackleton and his relationship with the school 
and-one-half years. Several facts immediately 

ShacWeton had * f found hiJ afable per- 

student who ftequently sought to ^.U-to-do fomily, ho hod 

anees but very few friends; the f,7®he gave the impression 

a very generous of the world, 

of being precociously had interviewed Shackleton that 

In conclusion, the dean stated that n details of Mr. 

morning and that the boy ^ „„ act that he knew was 

Dunning’s report but had been unab ^ 

contrary to the regular ° committee and of the 

On the basis of Mr. lengthy discussion ensued. It was 

deans circumstances in any boy’s favor 

observed at the outset that extenua g i„wtifv that boy s retention 

must necessarily be of considerable ":„d s'ubsequently 

in *e school when he IS ^ P ^ere fere such extenuating cir- 

violates an important rule of con members of the committee 

cumstances “ Shackleton sfeoJT Shackleton’s academic 

none appeared to exist. On fe oU ^^u^fcdory, it xvas plain that he 
record up to date was certainly regulations, major or minor, 

had never before run afoul of th ^^8^^ largely caused by an 

and that his difficulties at fe P' , ^„d social motivaUon. which 

almost total absence of penP" ^„d undisciplined character, 

arose, it seemed, from a ^ discussion continued for an hour 

It was on these grounds, ‘’'c"’ ],ad been tliorouglily 

or so until the jliL was little likelihood of fresh and 

probed and c-xplorcd and that t 
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simificant evidence, called for a vote from the committee-shoiJd Shackle- 
ton he retained in the school or not? The vote split the committee dovm 
the middle, three to three, and the headmaster fouT\d himself confronted 
with the ultimate responsibility and the final word. After stating to the 
committee his intention of reweighing the immediate evidence upon 
Shackleton s recent offense as well as reading in toto the background ma- 
terial in the boy’s folder, the headmaster adjourned the meeting until the 
following morning. He then proceeded to examine the contents of the 
file, beginning with the parents* confidential memorandum that had been 
written just prior to Shackletons first year at die school. The following 
excerpts seemed to be of particular significance: 


Social Cfiaracterisfics 

‘Topularity good (makes a good impression with older people). Excel- 
lent ability to mix when he is interested. Interest in others only fair. Is 
self-centered. No shyness ” 

Scholarship 

"Is a fair student— has never been up against sufficient competition to 
have to really exert himself.” 

Special Needs 

“Needs to leam consideration for others, and to realize that he must 
give as well as take. Has matured rapidly and has been in great demand 
with boys and girls two and three years older. This has tended to make 
him overly self-confident— to the point of cockiness. He is interested in 
himself predominantly and so long as things are going along to suit him, 
is happy and genial. He does not ever sacrifice any of his own pleasures 
agreeably. He has been spoiled since he was a little boy-by older people, 
rather than his parents. He needs to leam that he cannot go on forever 
doing things to suit himself regardless of others. He is devoted to his 
father and his younger brother. He also adores his youngest sister. He is 
inclined to scorn his twelve-year old sister, who adores him. He criticizes 
her constantly— never attempts to build her up, or help her in any way. 
I feel that Pete is going through a difficult phase which boarding school 
will correct. I am prepared for him to be miserable until he adjusts him- 
self. His potentialities are so great that once he gets over his present 
mixed-up frame of mind, 1 feel that he will be a credit to his parents and 
the school . . .” 

During his first year at the school, Shackleton lived in a large dormi- 
tory of about forty-five boys. In charge were two married masters and one 
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bachelor together with three senior proctors. These younger boys, unlike 
fte res t of the school, had their o^vn dining hall, recreation rooms, and 
athletic activities. They were carefully supervised in an atmosphere that 
wa as My, congenial, and homelike as the resident masters cou d 

Tal it. ShacSeton’Lcademic record was ^“^ta cksrof iT 

the year, and the following June found him ranked 82d m a class of U 
with a weighted average of 65. Quantitative ‘‘"'i 
scores placed him in the upper half of his class, 

NovemLr 18. he had been placed on ‘^er 

was continued in February and removed ,ust « fo“ 

His senior housemaster reported on him at the end of the year as tollows. 


As a Citizen 

“The country-club type. Blase with some false modesty. Mature acting 
and appearing.” 

As a Student 

pline. Should be practically an honor student. 

Contribution to School 

-■ „ .wi, . ..1, ... — 

beautiful manners and a fund or cn 

self. For the most part he is pleasant and chami g- 

In his, second ye'ar Shaokleton -s .s.gne^djo a master s^hous^e 

five other boys. Here he had con ^ ^ jn tlie school 

enjoyed the year before; he ate his . - „f nrevious year so fiir 
commons did not have j^T^^nted certain new privileges in 

as his studies were concerned, an ^ performance during the year 

keeping with his rise in f„P,lie first year. On February 

was almost an exact replica of h ^oted on 

10, ho was placed on academic ^ j,e ranked 120 

probation, from which he was ^ Aptitude test scores placed 

in a class of 155 with “n ="'“•''8®’ ‘ ^ ^ 2 ! His housemaster’s com- 

him in the middle of his class, liu V' , , , .j ^ t],c previous year: 
ments at the end of the year closely resembled F 

As a Citizen , , 

j • xir Slncklcton. I find that he has some 
"Sbackicton is interested in 1 1 • • himself 

trouble with making friends bccai 
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all the time. He can put forth very good manners and conduct when he 
has to.” 

As a Student 

“I marvel at the marks he gets with the amount of work he does. He 
is not the most industrious boy in the school. Loves to waste time going 
do\\^lto^vn and playing victrolas.” 


Contribution to School 
“None.” 

In September, 1949, Shackleton and his roommate, the only close friend 
he had made during two years at die school, moved into a large brick 
dormitory in a quadrangle tliat housed the entire class. Here he lived in 
immediate proximity to sixteen other bo)’S of his onto age, under the 
superNdsion of Mr. Benjamin Dunning, housemaster. He was now an 
upperclassman, \Wth certain privileges and responsibilities that went with 
his age and class. He was not required to report personally to bis house- 
master when he returned during evening study hours from the library or 
on Saturday nights when he came badi: from the movies or recreation 
hall. He and his roommate shared a study, wth hvo adjoining bedrooms. 
They took little part in dormitory life and were invariably found in their 
crwTi rooms when Mr. Dunning made his rounds. The headmaster read 
with considerable interest the comments made by Mr. Dunning in the 
latter’s fall term report to Shacklelons family. 

“I may as well state frankly at the outset that this is not a favorable report 
in any way, shape, or manner. Of the IhirW-one failure or low-pass teacher re- 
ports in Peter’s file, covering ttvo years ana one term, thirty spoke unfavorably 
of his effort and attitude in the classroom. 

“I find him exceedingly self-centered, glib, inconsiderate of others, oblivious 
of things and people that do not concern Ws own interests, courteous, charming, 
and endowed with latent possibilities that evidently nothing and nobody, m)'self 
included, have been able to arouse or develop. And I am convinced that the 
possibilities are there. 

“If 1 were to venture a glimpse into Peter’ s future, I would say that he was 
riding for one big, magnificent fall. How to avoid it?" 

At the end of the ^vinler term, which was Shackleton's most recent rating 
period, he stood 129th in a class of 217 with an average of 67. Although he 
failed no courses at this time, he \vas once more voted on probation 
because of three extremely unsatisfactory teacher reports covering the 
period of tlie winter term. This, then, xvas Shackleton’s status in the school 
on Monday, April 24. 

During the assembly period Tuesday morning the headmaster recon- 
^’ened the disciplinary committee and announced to them his deci5ion. 
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He gave a detailed account of Shackletons career in the school and pre- 
sented his reasons for his action. ' 


DOREEN' 


Interpretation of Test Record 

Doreen’s test performances over a period of four years indicate that m 
general mental ability, reading comprehension, and mathematics, she was 
well down in the lower third of her age and grade groups. Her scores on 

vocabulary and speed of reading tests varied from t e ° 

third of her group. On the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, her sco 
varied from the middle to the upper third. Her best test performance 
seemed to be in nonverbal material. Six mental tests administered over a 
period of four years indicate that her true I.Q. score was probably n 
above 95; and with the substantiating evidence from reading, languag , 
and mathematics test scores, it is evident that Doreen achieved less-than- 
average academic attainments for pupils of her age an gra 

Scliool Record 

English-Grade 8; She didn’t Uke Englfeh- because she “didnT^ 
read Ld couldn’t keep up a conversaUon. Mark, C. Grade 9. Her Eng 

reported that frequent absences 

MSfdctGmtsS Her P - below 

average, as her test scores would ^ 
Business--During her ^st yearjm S tpokkeeping. Grade 

course but had considerable dimculty m lyp b , . 

mg comes easy to me. Mark, B. Grad J ^ 

favorite subject because it came 1 ,^,^ „ork wis poor because 

10: Home-management teacher report 

1 n«r» A Roens, Guidance of Amcrlcm 
»From John W. M. RoUmey and 1050 ), pp. 40-47. Cop>Tfght. 10^, 

(Cambridge, Mass., Ilarv-ird rollece Relented by permission of the 

by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, nep / 

publishers. 
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she was absent from school frequently, and, as a result, was constanUy 
behind the class. Mark, C. Music teacher reported low marks were the 
result of absence, despite the fact that she was a hard worker. Mark, C. 

Social Studies-Grade 9: She said she “didn’t care for history and didn t 
like the teacher.” Mark, C. Grade 10: History teacher reported that she, 
was capable of good work if she were not absent so frequently. Mark, C. 
Teacher of problems of democracy reported that her frequent absences 
made it necessary for her to work very hard to pass. Mark, C. 


Family Data 

Doreen was the youngest of four children of American-bom parents. 
Her father was a salesman and two of her brothers were office workers. 
Her elder sister had been very successful in recent theatrical appearances. 
Her mother, prior to her marriage, had made several successful appear- 
ances in New England theaters. The father had been a member of a 
theatrical group for a number of years and was very much interested in 
the stage. From the time Doreen and her older sister entered school, their 
mother had spent a good deal of time leaching them to perform publicly. 
Doreen’s family life was centered around the theater. The parents at- 
tended church regularly, but the children attended only occasionally. 

Health Data 

Doreen was in good health according to the school medical examina- 
tions and parents comments. At the age of fourteen, she contracted 
rheumatism in her legs and neuritis in her arms. They caused considerable 
pain, and she was absent from school a total of thirty-one days because 
of this difficulty. Her physician was hopeful that the treatment for the 
rheumatism and neuritis would take permanent effect. 


Occupational Experience 

Doreen had been an entertainer at a number of parties, dances, clubs, 
and other social events, but she had never received any remuneration. She 
had done occasional broadcasting with her sister over a local station. 


Vocational Choice 

Doreen had only one vocational choice during the whole period of 
counseling. She was determined to become an actress. She stated that 
something within her prompted her toward this choice, and her sister’s 
success had been a strong motivating factor. 
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Counseling 

Doreen was first interviewed by the ^ 

eighth year in school. At the time, she was a J 

hLette who spoke so rapidly that c^eer. 

conversation was limited to her orvn e^en though 

She was proud of the fact that s^e ^IdJ^e^a^ parts X 

she could not read them very we . Up like her While she talked 

length and repeated many times the desire to l>ke fn W 
of her sister, *e counselor ° V thi she disliked h 

Doreen was reluctant to soon as she was sixteen years 

and was determined to leave scltool j rlisliked her. 

old. She disliked her teachers, and ey learned that 

In subsequent interviews with Dor , . Jjjg fact that she had 

her difficulty was caused by P“«^” no^t interested in any kind 

made it very clear to her teachers “markinu time” until she could 

of school work, and that she was X counselor attempted 

withdraw from school. During the ne pointing out that as long 

to change Doreen’s attitude ^ SnCpleaf ant for herself by 

as she had to remain there, she cou v v .. jiot decrease, but she 
pleasing her teachers. Her and counselor. She did 

became more willing to co-ope recognize her plan to 

SO, she said, only on condition / 

leave school at the age of sixteen. . ^ Doreen’s unhappiness in 

Despite efforts by teachers a prade. The counselor finally 

school increased throughout ® , because she thought the other 

learned that she was very "thought they should, 

pupils did not appreciate her ta en success in school 

It seemed that Doreen, in compensa classmates 

work, boasted of her ability ? , j^atements, even to the point of 

expressed doubts as to the veracity correct this situation in 

teasing and ridicule. The boasting evokes from certain people, 

part by explaining the «sponsc t^ 

In several interviews with he f^cca home 

selor realized tliat she was serious could become a successful 

and go to New York, where s c w attempt to convince her of the 

actress. He spent considcrah e im ■ ^ worked out a detailed plan 

difficulties involved in such a ven u . , j and as she recognized 

for running away, but as jabon of her ability and ambition, 

the sincerity of the would notify him before attempt- 

lie secured a promise from he whether be ought to notify her 

ing any such escapade. He did ” j. ,ake the chance of losing 

parents about her plans to go o 
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rapport with Doreen by violating her confidence, or whether he ought to 
attempt to handle the problem himself. 

ANGELO 

As a member of the freshman football team, Angelo came along fast 
and by the end of the season was one of the scrappiest and best players 
on the squad. He quit school when he became sixteen later on in the year 
to work in his father’s store. The following fall he decided to re-enter 
school, and Harold Keene, the principal, allowed him to do this after 
talking \vith him at length about the decision. Angelo had been somewhat 
of a discipline problem in the past, but Mr. Keene felt he had potentiali- 
ties he hadn’t shown and was convinced that Angelo intended to be a 
good citizen and would profit from further schooling. He knew Angelo 
planned to play freshman football again and also knew be would be a 
good player and perhaps gain recognition that would be helpful to him. 
Bruce Bradford, the freshman coach, told Angelo he would he glad to 
have him play again, that he had a lot to offer the team, but that he was 
in a rather unusual position and would he expected to stay out of trouble 
in school. Angelo assured him that he wanted to play very badly and 
would be careful to do nothing that might get him removed from the 
squad. He started school the following Monday as a ninth-grader, a week 
late. 

Bradford was particularly happy at the idea of having Angelo on the 
squad again for two reasons. He felt as Mr. Keene did that Angelo had 
many capabilities and that football would help him, but he also had 
visions of Angelo, a hard, fast runner and left-handed passer fitting beauti- 
fully into the uang back slot in the single wing formation he was inaugu- 
rating that year. 

Practice moved along for three weeks and Angelo looked good, both in 
his position and as a self-appointed and accepted leader in various condi- 
tioning drills and as general spiril-keeper-upper. Then, one day during 
practice William Hess, the bead coach and physical education director, 
came up to Bradford during practice. 

“Hi, Bruce.” 

“Hello, Bill, what’s up?” 

Angelo was caught smoking. Do you want the privilege of kicking him 
off the team or do you want me to?” 

The response was ratlier slow in coming. 

“You seem to have the fads. Bill, I guess you’d better do it.” 

Bradford went on with pracUce and told Angelo Mr. Hess wanted to 
see him. After a short talk, Angelo went into tlie building. When he came 
out, he w’as dressed in street clothes and looked very dejected. He told his 
coach what had happened and Bradford immediately asked him if he 
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wanted to help coach the bachfield. He said, “Yes,” and Bradford asked 
him to report to street clothes each day after the conditioning exercises 

"ZZa week later. Bradford received a note asking him to report to 

““l want to talk with yon ahont Angelo. He h- 

once a week to tell me how things are going Today ^ 

him off the team for smoking. IVe talked with Bdl ‘ 

I-m telling you. Yonre coach of that 

squad memher oft, it s going to be you. A^CTPln told me he 

keep Angelo on. I just want it to he your ^eersion. Angeto told me he 
wasn’t smoking, hut was holding a cigarette in ha^for a couple o 
fellows who were going in to look over a dance m ^ J » 

Think it over, look into it further, and let me know what you decide. 

Bradford decided to talk to Hess first. vvBat can vou 

..»W. ™.ld be ’.'.'Sid 1 S“ 3.^0. 

do? One of the janitors saw him smoUng ana ne or gg 
in science class that he smoked. You certamly cant leave tom 

squad when the other boys know this. .mokinn I was 

Before practice the next day, Angelo s'*' ’ looked in on the 

holding two cigarettes for Bill and John while they looked 

j • Jmrtoni- Ande and neither was brag- 
■ “That wasn't using very good judpient, Ang 

ging to Mr. Robinson Aat f„„,l,oIl started. I know it 

.die “13:CdS !,S™ r A. Me. 

to know first you’re not pulling^^the wool over my eyes. 

“I’m not, coach, believe me. 

I do, Angie. -c^oiiv the janitor admitted he hadn t 

Upon being questioned specifically, ] 

actually seen Angelo smoking. „„„i,ers of the varsity squad that 

Bradford then interviewed ""^s to estimL the num- 

Hess coached, asking /^at^were smoking. 'Hie numbers 

her of people on the varsity squa cniokinff One boy apparently 

varied, but they all knew some who were smokmg. one uoy pp 

was smoking quite he.ivily. „ replied, “Sure, I know 

When apprLhed with this totormahom ^ 
some of the boys are smoking, but 1 1*="'='' = ^ „ 

1 do, they are off the SrcKact wording of Angelo’s state- 

Mr. Robinson couldn 1 , . Angeio was kicked off ho saw 

ment but added Uie information . hauhej^^^ ^ 

him lighting up a cigarette as he 
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Having gathered what information he could, Bradford decided to make 
his decision that night and tell Harold Keene about it in the morning. 


FRITZ KtOSTER 

New plastic-topped desks had been placed in Room 202, and the stu- 
dents had been asked by the teacher to make every effort to keep them 
unmarred. On the third day after the desks had been placed in the room, 
the teacher noted that a large swastika had been carved through the thick 
plastic top of one desk— evidently with a sharp instrument. The teacher 
noted the names of the six pupils who sat in this seat and reported the 
matter to the principal. A large pocket knife was found opened within the 
desk and also presented to the principal. 

Principal Walters knew the owner of the knife upon seeing it. The 
knife had reached the ofBce following a previous wrongdoing. When the 
teacher reported that Fritz Kloster was one of the six pupils sitting in this 
seat, it confirmed his belief that Fritz must be responsible. 

During the interview which followed, Fritz readily admitted that it was 
his knife and asked, “Where did ya find it?” However, he vigorously denied 
that he knew anything about the desk carving. 

Only a week later, a boy reported to the football coach that $4.75 had 
been taken from his wallet during football practice. The coach, who 
drives the players home in a school bus, was shocked when he heard the 
following conversation taking place between Fritz and another boy as 
they rode homeward-. 

"Where did you get that hatchet, Fritz?” 

"Bought it down at Higgins Hardware.” 

“How much?” 

“Four seventy-five.” 

The coach explained that Fritz frequently dressed quickly in order to 
run downtown for a few minutes before the other boys were ready to 
board the bus. He evidently had purchased the hatchet at that time. 

Interpretation of Test Record 

Standardized tests show that Fritz always ranks from one to two school 
years above average. His I.Q. has been recorded as 113. 

Achievement in Tool Subjects 

Teacher reports indicate that he has been average or above average 
at each grade level with the usual added comment that he is a good reader. 
He has failed only one course— English-and that was because of a com- 
plete lack of interest. 
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Mental Ability and Effort 

reposed hta . We 

work to pass. 

Interests - 

Wa W „ eal, «.re« 1. «!SSl” wKial S 

yond an expected interest in hunti g school’s most proficient 

, mechanics Ld reading. He has beeonne on^of A^ 

hbrary users and reads most types of books, mcluaing 
difficult novels found in the library. 

'Tl'tother died at about ^^rrlrrutrc:— 
remamed. He disliked has a sister who is seven years 

that she took his father away frorn im. ^ problem 

older. They are quite close to stepmother. Upon 

in school or at home l>ut sWd F elsewhere and appar- 

graduation from high school, she l 

ently seldom returns. , Kloster as “wonder- 

Principal Walters Mr. Kloster is rather easygoing 

ful, hard-working people. He a jcloster never has had 

by nature and not much of a di p ^ ^ httle out of 

any children of her o\™ and fou ^ handled the disciplinary 

hand. Because she enforced good manners an 

matters, the children did , ., stepmother in her decisions. 

As time passed -dthe father backed 

Fritz lost his respect for his fath 
time and can't get along together. 

Vocational Choice .„ a technical school with which he 

Fritz is determined that he wi a engineering. He seems very 

has already communicated and , ^ „ attitude toward any subjects or 
set in his choiee and takes a don ‘ , jj j^glp him in fulfilling 

phases of subjects which he feels sviU not duectiy 

this purpose. 
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Social Conduct 

If ever a boy walked with the proverbial chip on his shoulder,' it is 
Fritz. He lakes a rather arrogant attitude toward the world in general and 
his school life in particular. He has a rather cold shell about him whi^h 
is diGBcult to pierce, particularly if the conversation is centered upon his 
misconduct. _ ^ 

His classmates are never genuinely friendly with him. He invariably 
stands by himself. At times he becomes very generous with his friendship 
and forces himself upon would-be friends. Frequently this is all forgotten 
rvithin a space of hours, and the old relationship between Fritz and society 
holds sway. 

As a pupil, Fritz is loud and rude. He is one of those pupils who is con- 
stantly being summoned to the principal’s ofBce regarding one matter or 
another. His second-grade teacher wrote in his guidance folder: “Belliger- 
ent— egotistical— any wong doing on his part is always unintentional— 
rationalizes for his o\vn benefit— unpopular— talks incessantly— cannot take 
criticism." Other grade teachers have only re-echoed these notes with the 
passing of time. 

During the sbeth grade, Fritz twice ran away from home. The first time 
he was accompanied by another boy, but was soon found and returned 
home. Somewhat later he again disappeared. Police, neighbors, and school 
ofiicials searched for several days without finding him. Finally he was dis- 
covered in an old bam. The boy who had previously accompanied him 
had been carrying food to him nights. 

Both of his parents felt that they had gone as far as they could with 
Fritz. They sent him to a boys’ military school in a neighboring state 
where he remained for a year and one half. He did better than average 
work and proved to be no problem. At the end of this period, his father 
decided to send him to public school both because his help was needed 
on the farm and because of the prohibitive cost of sending him to the 
militar)' school. 

Since his return, Fritz appears to have picked up where he left off. 


Counseling 

In inlcrv^icws with the guidance counselor, Fritz refuses to go beyond 
pcrfunclor>’ remarks until assured that what he says will be “kept private," 
as he says. He tlicn speaks very strongly against the manner in which his 
p.irents treat him. He also speaks strongly against the required subjects 
that the school offers. 

Inlm-icws reveal that Fritz feels perfectly justified in acUng as he does 
in school and can sec no reason for changing his attitude or his conduct. 

One of the faculty members summed the problem up by saying, “Fritz 
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has a good head on his shoulders and knows how to use it. ^ 

is that he doesn’t think that anyone in this school is smart enough to teach 
him anything. When he goes to college or gets a ,ob he s going to/ealme 
Tv mS he has missed that he could have learned right here m high 

Walters feels that the problem goes even fi^er. Not only does he 

Fritz with his problems. When \vill they be^ne r i, 

TteTmcipal has circulated requests for help among faculty members 
IsLre help^for a boy like Fritz? The problem is to find a solution or at 
least an aid before it is too late. 

JOEY'S TWO FRONT TEETH 

r rnri”.:,' Si s. d o.. , 

fifth- and , clapped her hands for silence, then briefly 

Mrs. Haas, the music j^earsal and the usual instructions for 

Ltrgla:dtrium.ThefloorofMedwd^^^^^^^^^^ 

type commonly found in "'°"^^ept a weather eye on her charges. 
Stealing a glance at the clock as she P Z ■ 

Mrs. Haas Sheeted the children to ^ 

to leave first. She, he , ^ (j,g gnyj.g operation of 

pinnacle posiUon at the rear ot tne roo 

filing out. , j v.r destination, it happenedl Ted Mahon, who was 

Before she ^ sloping aisle from his teacher, noted 

sending about forty feet ^ situation. He gave his partner, 

*at Mrs. Haas had <,„gh, Joey olf balance and sent hta 

Joey deSelvo, a that sent the music teacher rushing 

sprawling ^ done, however. Joey was holding his hand 

to the scene. The damage ^ 

over his face and ^"6 ‘ oh which ho had fallen. Neverthetss, he 
picked himself up from Inc 

was in evident pain. removed his hand from his face and the 

At Mrs. Haas s revealed. Joey’s tivo front teeth had been 

seriousness of the accident folding them in his hand, 
cleanly knocked out and he w ^ assistance 

Quieting the shocked ch im 
of a passing teacher, “"f office, 

lime, Mrs. Haas headed for tho 
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The nurse immediately swung into action. She cleaned some of the blood 
from the face of the victim, surveyed the damage, then telephoned the 
village dentist and made arrangements to have Joey sent at once for care- 
ful examination. 

Dr. Garry shook his head and confirmed the fact that Joey could never 
again have his own front teeth. 

School had hardly gotten underway the following September when 
rumors that a lawsuit was being filed reached Mrs. Haas’s ears. This infor- 
mation would naturally have a disturbing effect upon anyone in Mrs. 
Haas’s position, but in her particular case it was the proverbial straw that 
broke the camel’s back. 

Helen Haas was a conscientious young teacher with successful experi- 
ence in several schools who had given up teaching and moved to Medville 
shortly after marrying a widower-father of four children. Subsequently, 
she gave birth to her first child, and the family was a burdensome, but 
happy one. Two years after the birth of her child, her husband suffered a 
shock and was forced to remain in bed. 


Mrs. Haas attempted to balance the loss of income by a rigid system of 
economy, but it soon became apparent that some other source of income 
must be found. She applied for, and was elected to, a job in Medville 
Central School as a teacher of vocal music. Her principal described her as 
being, workmanlike, conscientious, and sincere, but hardly colorful.” 
Her job meant a great deal to her, for it was the sole source of income to 
feed the seven mouths of the family. 

Upon hearing that she might be involved in a court suit, she sought out 
her principal, Mr. Jackson, and broke down completely in his office. She 
said that she was in her final year before gaining tenure rights and now, 
with ^curity so close for her and her family, she was going to lose her 
jo . e principal tried to soothe her, but made no statement regarding 
the security of her position. 

A few days later, she again visited his office. She knew definitely that a 
awsuit was eing drawn up, she said, and she wanted to resign and seek 
cmp ojment elsewhere rather than go through with the ordeal of the trial. 
She had enough trouble caring for her sick husband and her family with- 
out bringing a lawsuit into the picture. 

Mr Jackson reminded her that the case would undoubtedly proceed 
regaraess of whether she resigned and again gave her reassurLL that 
everything would work out all right 

Fully reaUring h« difficulties, he asked her to meet with the board of 
education, he district superintendent, and himself. It was explained to her 
nl tins meeting that the decision of the court in this matter siould have no 
effect upon whether she were granted tenure or not. Her application for 
enure would be renewed as though she had never been involved in the 
incident Grasping for straws, she pleaded with them to grant her tenure 
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immediately, if such were the case. They explained to her that this would 

rapreced;ntthatrnight he painful to the board later on 

not take this action. She seemed somewhat cheered by the meeting. 

Don Bigby, a vigorous young trial lawyer who had practiced in Med- 

intheamountof $7500. Five thousand dollars was ashed g . 

$2500 for medical expenses. cimve the 

irr 

M—. s»» ™ « 

with excitement over the outcome. ^ subpoena 

Bigby, in the usual cauUous — counsel for the 

for everyone even remotely concerne Jackson, and the 

plaintifi (Mr. deSelvo). he w^ hi principal were 

board of education. Direct smts upo • aj^arging the board of 

subsequently topped, and 

education with neghgence m not proviuiiig i-i- 

period in which the accident occurre. counsel was Brooks 

Representing the board of ^ , ate capital with which the 

Sflliman, a laivyer for the insurance firm in Uie p 

Central School held policies. Haas, the 

In the course of “‘’■’g.’''L^aistiict®superintendent. All were cross- 
school nxirse, Mr. Jackson, and the a 

examined by Mr. Silliman. Mr Bigby maintained, “should 

"Any teacher in charge of such a p p, B auditorium looking 

havesLonedhimseUeithera^e tont ^ p„,ttion to watch 

at the entire group. Because this „,.p„rred " 

the entire group, this unfortunate acci en jtjpn ” Mr. Silliman rc- 

“Mrs. Ha^as iL attempting to large number of 

plied, "but because of *e natoe f jh 
pupils assigned to her *at P®"® > cnavoidable.” 
pupils left their seats. This ^ ^c successfully manage,” retorted 

"If there were too many pup^ > board of education for not 

Mr. Bigby, "then it is /“^bers. and they are guilty, as charged, 

prodding an adequate f . „cte supervision." 

with negligence in not providing a cq 
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Mr. Silliman brought his position to rest by maintaining, “An incident 
of this nature would have occurred regardless of the supervision provided. 
This boy (Joey) was the victim of boyhood fooling that backfired and this 
is a chance that parents must take in sending their children to school. No 
school can provide protection against incidents such as this. They occur so 
quickly that no amount of supervision can prevent them.” 

On tliis note, the judge s gavel pronounced the end of the first day’s 
session, and the litigation shifted to the barbershops, drugstores, and 
taverns of Medville and Seneca until the following morning. 



SECTION 2 

Administrative Relations 
with Teachers 


JULIA BROCKTON' 

MI.Ju,laB™cL.onhaabee„teach.gln^ 

twenty years. Prior to ^ poor section of the town, 
years teachmg the ^ehL had not been granted. 

Several earlier requests for transfers to , , y„,,.u ot,. aeain re- 

'STJt r t “xTr™. « -H. »• 

“r 

It was in a strictly small. The PTA was very 

school was well equipped ^ school authorities, 

active and very helpful in its co-op teachers formerly employed in 

In addition to Miss Brockton, School when 

the Mitchell school systein listing of five teachers and a prin- 

it was opened. The rest of the stafi^n-stm^^^ 
cipal, were new to the Mitchell sys 

teaching in other cities. from Marine City where he had 

Mr. Robert Fenton J^^'^^entary building for five years. He 

been teaching principal in a Mitchell system, elementary schools 

was about thirty years “f J" assigned a half-time principal. In 

with fewer than y ,on spent his forenoons at the Wilson 

accordance with this street School, with administrative 

School, and his afternoons at th * P 

responsibility for botli. crippled. Tlieir only 

Miss Brockton lived with a ' j, effective teacher but pa/, 

source of income was ' of any kind and had a very limited 

ticipalcd in no community . anything about the school outside of 

social life. She took little interest m an} u b 

. Education. OWo UnivenUy. by U- E. Bcni and 
■Prepared in the Dep-irtment of m U„i„„ity Press. Peponted bj. 

Helen L. Woods. C^pyri&fi^ ^ 

mission of the publlihcis. 
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her own room. Her attendance at FTA meetings was erratie, and she 
refused to remain after school for meetings of any kind. Teachers’ meet- 
ings were held every Wednesday noon. The teachers were asked to give 
up ten minutes of their lunch hour, and the children returned to school 
half an hour late so the meetings could last forty minutes. Miss Brockton 
refused to come in ten minutes early and always walked into the meeting 
exactly ten minutes late. When questioned by Mr. Fenton, she replied that 
“they” had no right to ask her to give up ten minutes of her time. She said 
it was different with the other teachers; hut because of having to care for 
her uncle when she was at home, she needed every spare minute. Mr. 
Fenton realized that she did have a difficult life, so he didn’t press the 
issue. 

The teachers in the building had formed the habit of getting together 
for coffee during the recess period every morning. This was possible be- 
cause the playground was large and protected from the streets. The teach- 
ers would take turns, with two of them staying outside with the children 
while the others had coffee. This seemed to work out very well. Mr. Fenton 
was not aware of this custom because he was in the building only in the 
afternoon. Miss Brockton enjoyed this arrangement as much as the rest of 
the teachers. 

One day, during the second year of operation of the Maple Street 
School, while the teachers were having their little gathering, the subject 
of the next teachers’ meeting was brought up. Miss Jones, one of the new 
teachers and a much younger person than Miss Brockton, remarked she 
didn't think it was fair for Miss Brockton always to come late to the 
teachers’ meetings. Miss Brockton explained that she did not feel any 
responsibility for allowing the meetings to intrude on her noon hour and 
explained why she always came late. The two older teachers sympathized 
with her and said they understood. Miss Jones and several of the others 
were determined to press the issue, so they brought up the subject of 
Miss Brockton not taking part in any of the teacher's committees. Miss 
Brockton said that they had no right” to ask her to do any extra work, 
since she had been worldng in that system for twenty years. The five new 
teachers expressed strong dissent from this point of view, and the group 
broke up with noticeable feelings of resentment on the part of everyone. 

Soon after this episode occuxied, Mr, Fenton became aware that some- 
thing was happening to the morale of his teaching staff. The next month 
was characterized by much expression of ill feeling among the teachers. 
Miss Brockton and Miss Jones seemed to be continually finding fault with 
each other. Mr. Fenton knew about the ill feeling, especially as it affected 
these two, but he didn’t know what to do about it. The difference in the 
ages and the recency of the training of the two women seemed to make a 
great difference in the way they thought things should be done. Mr. 
Fenton was quite worried because he didn’t want to lose Miss Jones, and 
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he didn't like to see Miss Brockton become increasingly 

’T^SfiTS i~ 1 .™? •< irss:- 

actions which further excited her. She learned f f 

allowing the children in her room to enter ^ ^^^J^trAeTcLol 

noon through a side about the ifatter. Soon after 

policy. Miss Jones decided to tell M . that she was 

the report, Mr. Fenton went to M reminded her that other 

not to allow the children to come m y- become 

teachers were complaining =^'^™ 2 n“e tfmeetlts r^e. Miss Brockton 
more active on committees hostility toward Miss Jones in 

became very angry and exp opinion ftat what Miss Jones was 

strong language. Bnally J Brockton then told about 

on in his school and j^oVdare to run the risk of losing either of 

shortage of good that if some kind of harmony were not 

these two women. He also knew r .. .. 

restored his staff faced progressive dcmorahzation. 

nancy McCRARY' 

• ...nioiis voune teacher who had been in Wil- 
Nancy McCrary was a w jhij, jhe had taught one year in a 

kinsburg Schools Eve years. ^ fndiana. Her aged father and invalid 
olvedSiart. depended completely upon her for Enancial 

support. f Kikhart High School and the University of In- 

She w-as a graduate Elkn 4^0 latter instituUon work- 

diana. She was now spending ^ undergraduate level 

ing toward her master's dope . stenography. On the 

had been English, while h departments of English 

graduate level, all of her ‘ > ,p ],pf friends her desire to be on the 

and education. Often, she men ’ jniall college; however, all her 

administrative staff of a lug 1 _ , . been in teaching typing and 

esperienee at Wilkinsburg High ^ 

= rtcpsird in tl>e ihToWn Univenity rten. nrprintrd by ivnniuton 

Jicvb It. See. Copyrisbt. 1055' “r 
of ihe puWidicrs. 
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shorthand. Although these subjects lay in Miss McCrary’s minor field, her 
students had been able to compete satisfactorily with students from other 
local high schools for stenographic positions. ^ . v j 

Miss McCrary and her roommate, Martha Everett, lived in fumished 
rooms near the high school. Miss Everett had come to Willdnsburg the 
same year that Miss McCrary had. Both had attended the same high 
school and university. Miss Everetts fields were English and history. Her 
parents also lived in ElVchart, where her father woihed as a dispatcher for 
the C. & O. Bailway. 

Both teachers had often voiced their intentions of remaining in the pro- 
fession, and both seemed to have a genuine interest in newer and better 
methods of teaching. Miss Everett had won die confidence of the pupils 
and the community by her ability to present subject matter to her classes 
in an interesting way. Several of her students had placed high in district 
scholarship tests in English, and two years ago one had been fourth in the 
state. Miss Everett was not the jovial type that Miss McCrary was. She 
was thought of by the community as a typical “schoolmarm.” 

The girls’ friends at Willdnsburg consisted mainly of people their age 
and younger. However, they had become closely acquainted with a few 
of the other teachers’ families. Of the latter, perhaps the Walton’s were 
most intimate. Mr. and Mrs. Walton were life-long residents of Wilkins- 
buTg. Mr. Robert Walton had been a teacher for Willdnsburg School 
for seventeen years. During the past four years, he had acted as coach. 
He was a graduate of Cotsworlh College and a teacher of history and 
industrial arts. His brother was a member of the local board of education. 
Coach Walton had become very popular during the past few years by 
coaching winning basketball teams for three consecutive years. No other 
school had ever won the county crown three times in succession. In addi- 
tion, Wilkinsburg had won two district championships. Miss McCrary 
and Miss Everett were frequent visitors at the Walton home. Often the 
four dined out or look Sunday rides together. 

Miss McCrary had been in charge of the school’s cheerleaders for two 
years. To compensate for this duty, she had not been given a home-room 
assignment. 

By slate law, any teacher possessing a professional certificate is entitled 
to a continuing contract after teaching five consecutive years in one school 
district, if the district has an enrollment of 800 or more. This law further 
stipulates that such contracts may be awarded at the end of the third year 
or may he postponed one period after five years’ service. At the termina- 
tion of one limited contract of one or two years beyond the five-year 
period, a teacher must be given continuing status or must be dismissed. 
Wilkinsburg had been giving such continuing contracts at the end of five 
years’ service. The school district had an enrollment of 1066, with a staff 
of thirty-five full-time teachers, a supervising principal, and an assistant 
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principal. Twenty of the thirty-seven teachers held continuing contacts. 
Miss McCrary and Miss Everett were anticipating continuing contacts 
this year, when their five-year periods ended. , , , , , ^ , . 

The school’s supervising principal. M. R. Fairchild, had returned to 
his post in September. 1946. after a leave of absence for three 7^”® “ 
naval service. During his absence, a former teacher, Wanen 
talcen charge. When Mr. Fairchild returned, Mr. Corey had 
school work to enter the advertising business 
received numerous unfavorable comments about the 
existed in the administration and faculty during his absence but had 
ignored them. Complaints against Miss McCrary were 
tfught for him for one year preceding his naval 

had been satisfactory: but since his return, he had observed certam thmgs 

that caused him concern. r .. ^««,mrcafinn 

On the opening day of school, he had overheard bits of a conversabon 

on the playgiound between Miss McCrary and a senior gir . 

MIo, M.4 Ar. 1". S'-A >» - “ “ 

-Y* .od I g«"a ni 1» mlk y"» a™ 

year. It’s sure nice to have someone who understands y 

you without making you slave.” McCrary by the nickname 

Throughout the year the students cidled M^sMc^Cra^^by^^^^^^^ 

Mao.” She did not seem to resent it. M . MrCrarv’s typing 

during the time before and after s^orf and a noom ^ 

room was a favorite place for students to 

intimate terms with them. xir^rmrv he was 

•n,., «d..» 

certain. Several times during permissions were usually for 

special permissions for school ^ ^ Wilkinsburg school func- 

dancing. a practice that was noma^ fhTvta™pathized\vith a senior 
tions. On one occasion she was knos™ ^ govern- 

girl who was failing a government class to such an ^tent mat g 

ment teacher accused Miss McCrary o ®*"S niectings. Miss 

When new school regulations were pr p enforceability. She was 

McCrary w.as frequently ” me regulations which she termed 

not very co-operative about enforcing 

useless. Among these WM one «qu‘>™g sieJenls who trav- 

camo late to class. Another was the rule q » ^ indicating 

cled about the building during actua c ms ^ and the excusing 

destination, place from which tlie student «as excuscu. 

tcaclicr's signature. _ . , v,._„ the chass roil. Principal 

Worse than all these was her laxity in c S failure to clicck 

Fairchild questioned her scser.al limes concerning her 
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those absent from her six classes and report their names to the office. 
Usually she pleaded forgetfulness. Once she stated that she had left her 
roll book at her apartment. 

During an actual supervision visit in Miss McCrary’s shorthand class, 
Mr. Fairchild noticed a tardiness in beginning the class. The delay was 
caused by a discussion among the students and Miss McCrary concerning 
new costumes for the cheerleaders. 

On checking over the first-semester grade reports, Principal Fairchild 
had found that the marks assigned to various students by Miss McCrary 
were almost without exception higher than those assigned to the same 
students by other teachers in other classes. 


When the government teacher, who was also a rivelfth-grade home room 
adviser, approached Miss McCrary on the subject of unduly high marks, 
the latter responded with the suggestion that some teachers were jealous 
because she could get students to earn high marks easily. This the govern- 
ment teacher had reported to Principal Fairchild. 

The climax came one warm afternoon in early March when Mr. Gates, 
president of the local board of education and also county attendance offi- 
cer for four townships, was directing some shrub planting on tlie school 
lawn. 


During the interval between the fifth and sixth periods, Mr. Gates had 
seen a boy and girl go out the side door of the building, cross the street, 
and enter a restaurant. Mr. Gales, who recognized the rivo students, had 
come straight to Principal Fairchild’s office with the information. Mr. Fair- 
child made a check and found that these two students belonged in Miss 
McCrary s class. He also noted that she had not reported their absence 
from class. Mr. Gates seemed somewhat upset about the matter and sug- 
psted that it be straightened out immediately. With that suggestion, he 
left the principal’s office. Mr. Fairchild then summoned Miss McCrary 
and pve her the entire account, including the source of his information. 

This infuriated Miss McCrary to the extent that she made some uncom- 
phmentary remarks about Mr. Gales as an attendance officer and further 
stated that he should have questioned the hvo students as soon as he was 
aware of their intentions, Mr. Gates had, meanwhile, returned to the re- 
oeptron room outside the office and had heard her remarks. 

As Miss McCrary left the office, she saw Mr. Gates and knew that he 
must have overheard her remarks. She returned to her class. Mr. Gates 
and Mr. Fairchild decided to let things stand as they were. The truant 

fr u" Fairchild himself. 

Miss McCrary began to worry about the effect of this incident on her 
receiving a contmmng contract. That evening she and Miss Everett visited 
Coach Walton and his wife. The four then visited Coach Waltons brother 
who was a board member. WilUam Walton had seldom lined up with Mr. 
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Gates on controversial issues at previous board meetings, and. 

rntof this episode, promised that it would not affect the grantmg of the 

““L're^tion of notifications to teachers for the coming year was 

teachers would be difficult to obtain, the enture present staff should 

"hat in the meeting, the subject “"“til rtf^Srhe 
Gates, president of the board, stated that he 

reluctant in granting continuing be made for young 

were “permanent teachers” and some provision " t " tnd wlhed to 

people of the district who "tter^rskS'wKe notifications of con- 
locate near home. Another Principal Fairchild answered that 

tracts had to be sent out by the bo * but notification 

notification of dismissal had to be sent before March 31, but notiUc 

of continuing contract had ^ ®^cCrtry and Miss Everett had 

He aUo informed the board *at M ^ 

completed five years f^Vr WaUon stated that inasmuch as no 

before the board for could well be considered at this 

dismissals were to be made, the Mn continuing contracts be 

meeting. He, therefore, There was no^econd to the 

granted to Miss McCrary and Ws^Eyerett^^'^^^^ 

motion. After much discussion, am rnpptinjy 

postpone consideraUon until the regu ^ P ^ resigned from the board in 
Following the March f;„1l7the l|ril meeting, both Miss 

protest. A successor was appomte , , limited contracts instead 

McCrary and Miss Everett were given two-year umite 

of continuing contracts. meetinE. Principal Fairchild thought 

That evening, after the close of a teacher such as Miss Everett, 

over the occurrences. He knew t e v ^ McCrary did not. 

He was nearly certain that she wo which they had been rehired 

He also realized that the two-year P®" become more plentiful and 

would merely be sufficient time ^ McCrary. He was positive that 

tor the board to find a replacemen , ^ as to what could be done, 

this was the intention of the board. He pondereu 

MR. GOODYEAR 

Mr. Goodyear came to mcial studies to th^ 

out his new old, unmarried, of a stocky build, 

best of his ability. He was thirty y . ^ jjg ^ad taught in a nearby 

and very much interested m P . level, 

central school for Uvo years on the junior high 
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Soon after the school year had begun, Mr. Goodyear was greatly dis- 
turbed by the lack of discipline within the school. He was particularly 
irritated by tire conduct of the students in study hall to which he w^ 
assigned during the last period of the day. In order to stop some of the 
confusion, he began to put into effect some study-hall regulations of his 
own. The students, at first, were violently opposed to these regulations, 
but later found them rather humorous, as did several members of the 
faculty who assumed a certain “tongue-in-cheek” attitude toward him. 

In the meantime, several comments were forthcoming from the students 
regarding the activities in the last-period study hall. One senior girl, who 
had recently been transferred into the study hall, had tills to relate to one 
of her teachers, “I wouldn’t have missed it for the world. It’s as good as a 
show. He demands perfect silence, then leaves the room. Soon we see him 
peeking through the window of the door and taking tlie names of those 
who are talking. Then he re-enters and puts those students on detention. 

One boy said, “I sit with a group of hoys in the front of the large study 
hall. Soon I begin to whistle. Goodyear, whose desk is located in the back 
of the room, hustles to the front demanding who the culprit is. Then some- 
one in the hack begins to whistle, and the merry-go-round begins. Geel It 
sure is a circus.” 

Then the students became more vicious. When Mr. Goodyear was ab- 
sent from his classroom, they would cover bis blackboard with obscene 
names or throw his books out of the third-story \vindow into the snow. 
When he was teaching, they would pay very little attention to anything 
he had to say. 

Mr. Goodyear began wearing a path between bis classroom and the 
vice-principal’s office, reporting first this and then, that. He placed numer- 
ous students on detention each day to punish them. Soon die vice-principal 
suggested that he not place so many students on detention. 

Early in the school year, hlr. Goodyear began a policy of taking students 
on trips to various points of interest throughout the state. These ac- 
tivities were provided on his own free time and at his oivn e.'rpense. He 
prepared very faithfully and appeared to be very conscientious regarding 
his subject matter and classroom work. 

Goodyear was definitely disillusioned \vith his new position. He wanted 
to be liked, and he was disappointed when the freshmen never invited 
him to any of their functions. 

One teacher frequently remarked that his personality flaw was a lack 
of a sense of humor. 

Tlie situation remained the same until one day in March. Two students 
had broken a rule, and Mr. Goodyear had quickly placed them on deten- 
tion. The boys told him that th^ would not appear as they had an intra- 
mural game at that time. During tiie noon hour, Xfr. Goodyear discovered 
that the hoys had not pul in an appearance. He went immediately to the 
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gyntnasium and escorted the boys to ntrnrpted'^anl'^^ o1 

coach, was very upset because his 8“™® “ whisked away. The fresh- 
the best players on the freshman squad . the game, 

men wer"e terribly upset and even more so when they bstAe^g 

The coach *®X"ficf Mn Goodyear^vas called to the office 

^nd™r;"^kl;^oldth.^atHe^^^^^^^^ 

A number of teachers began to sympathize ?““Xg of’reLt- 

possibly seeing themselves in the same sit^^^^ toward^ the coach and the 

ment came to the fore among th 

principal. ,, j Mr Cross who had frequently remarked 

Contract time approached. Mr. . ^ mistake m 

during his ten-year stay of whether or not to recom- 

hiring a teacher, was faced with 

mend Mr. Goodyear for down considerably and no addi- 

In the meantime things had quie 
tional problems had arisen. 

VALLEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ 

Mr. Arthur Metcalf, the redbrick ^LlfbudSiTl” w2 

School, walked briskly up the s p preparatory to 

the last week in August and he Hurriedly, he entered the build- 

the opening of school the following • j^g only long enough to 

ing a^d proceeded ®Pf e^nt r^ichlad arrived 

glance at a few new items of p yS*^ 

the day before. ,„„,tiatelv began to write several paragraphs 

Once in his office, he immed 7 for distribution on the 

which he added to the bulle , j his work that he failed to hear 
first day of school. He was so “ hing the office, 

the footsteps of the man who wa pp ^ entered the office. “Tm 
“This room looks familiar, sai passing through town and 

Charles Bums, the former prmcip books which I forgot when 

thought I would stop and pick up a tew o / 

I left the school last spring. __ starUed Mr. Metcalf. "I believe 

“How do you do Mr. Bums t„<,hcase. This is the opportunity 

youTl End your books ngM here ^ 

for which I have been waiUng. a ■ T / situation, 

the school that might help me to adjust Benz and 

. Paenated die DepatUnen. ci Ohio « ^y «. E.^Be^^ 

Kennelfi L. Cleland Copyright, 1955. y 
pennission of the publishers. 
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Perhaps it would be a good idea for you to gjve me a little character sketch 

oUhe people rUte-worVing with this year.** 

Til be glad to give you some information, Mr. Metcalf, but I m afraid 
my opinion will be slightly prejudiced. You see, 1 was the principal here 
in name only. Because of the aggressiveness of the staff, I had little actual 
authority. Each teacher in this school is a self-appointed administrator, 
running his part of the school as he deems necessary. Due to these circum- 
stances, unified school policy and co-operation are nonexistent. 

“You will receive very little help from the superintendents. Mr. Bartlett 
die county superintendent, visits the school perhaps twice a year— if he 
happens to he around this way. These visits usually last about an hour. 
Mr. Rose, the district superintendent who is also the principal of the local 
consolidated high school, has time only to mail out the schedules for the 
current school term. The total responsibility of administration is in your 
hands.” 

“That gives me a good picture of that side of the situation. The problem 
of the aggressiveness of the teachers, which you mentioned, interests me. 
Although I have been away for four years, I’ve lived in this community 
quite a long time and have a speaking acquaintance with all of the teach- 
ers, but 1 Imow none of them intimately. Some information about their 
professional abilities would be a great help,” suggested Mr. Metcalf. 

“The first-grade teacher is Miss Adams,” continued Mr. Burns. “Her 
principal professional asset is her twenty-four years of experience. She is 
very independent. You will find out sooner or later that she seldom arrives 
at school on time. 

"Mrs, Blair of the second grade has had seven years of experience, has 
twenty-one college credits and a temporary certificate. She is the mother 
of two grown sons. She taught here from 1928 to 1930, then quit to get 
married. Five years ago her husband died, and she resumed teaching. 

“The third- and fourth-grade teacher is Mrs. Noland. She has a Bachelor 
of Science degree and four years of experience. She is divorced and her 
out-of-school life has been crih'cized by the community. 

Mrs. Perry is the teacher of the fifth and sixth grades. She also has two 
grown sons who, naturally, are the center of her life and activities. She has 
had fourteen years of teaching experience. Her instructional methods leave 
little to the child s imagination, for she covers the textbooks thoroughly. 
She considers herself an expert disciplinarian. Her husband enjoys a high 
social position in the community, mainly because of his political activities. 
Mrs. Perry is more aggressive in assuming the position of a self-appointed 
principal than are the other teachers. 

“There you are, Mr. Metcalf, but don’t let me discourage you. Perhaps 
you will find an entirely changed staff. You’ve no doubt faced situations 
such as this before.” 

“No, I haven't,” confessed Mr. Metcalf. “That is why I was anxious to 
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get this information. My experience consists of fonr years in the army, 

includint: both domestic and foreign duty. . , t i or„tV,;n<r 

“Thatlxperience should serve you well on this job I 
voes well Mr Metcalf. Good lucki” Mr. Bums took his books under his 
!rms and’departcd. leaving Mr. Metcalf in deep thought about the prob- 

'Tn fn effort To "g^ata encouragement and reassurance, Mn Metcalf con- 
tacted Mr Sose on the telephoL The busy Mr. Rose had little to say The 

enthusiasm for his job. The Renewing acquaintances and 

afternoon was devoted to a staff meeting. Htup of the meeting, 

comparing summer experience ° ^ advised to do but 

Mr M^caffdidnot^^^^^ "pport of the 

stated huinbly out a successful school program 

membersof the staff in helpmg forthcoming from his 

during the coming term, mere wc 

p'®®' 1 c mssed smoothly. Mr. Metcalf was de- 

The first two weeks of sc to secure co-operation. However, 

lighted and eagerly continued his efforts to secure p 

on Monday of Ae third -^““tual. arrived at school before 
On the day in question, observed the aftermath of a 

the teachers did. As soon as e 

i“trrp^e;s 

Mtmaff tsXtd aTr^gly sight and determined to seek out the 

“TSdtorboywhow^^^^^^ 

tain, “did you have a the story of last night's party. Mr. 

Billy gulped. Yes, sir, an representative of aU rooms in 

Metcalf learned that the gm ^ P P . ^ . office. 

the building. He called S® hhe to have parties; but when you 

"Boys and girls, I f your rooms this morning, what do you 

see the unattractive condition or yom 

think of the fun you had last “S , ™ - xhe apology c.ame from 

“Itlooks terrible, Mr. Metc^;;®;®^®;;^ statements from most of 
a little third-grader. It was fo jhcth-graders suggested that they all 

the others in the group, tjne others eagerly volunteered to help, 

get busy and clean up the j£ awaiting his approval. As Uiis was 

and all eyes turned toward Mr. ivic 
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the first offense of the year for the pupils and they seemed to be genuinely 
sorry for their misbehavior, Mr, Metcalf gave his approval. The larger 
pupils went in search of brooms, while the others began to pick up tlie 
melon rinds. 

This action was completed without the knowledge of any of the teach- 
ers. They heard it from the pupils in their rooms when they inquired about 
the whereabouts of the missing children- At once, several of them engaged 
in severe criticism of the principal. These teachers felt that they should 
have participated in determining the method of punishment. 

Mr. Metcalf called a staff meeting for the hour immediately following 
the close of school, and his action was at once criticized by all the staff. 
At the meeting, he attempted to justify his handling of the party episode, 
but with scant success. Each teacher was given an opportunity to state 
just how she would have handled the situation. 

Mrs. Perry contributed her suggestion. “The children should have been 
made to apologize to each teacher and been denied the opportunity of 
participating in playground activities for a week. I guess they would re- 
member that the next time they wanted to have a party on the school 
grounds,” she declared. 

Mrs. Noland agreed with Mrs. Perry. 

Miss Blah said she thought the older pupils should be given extra work 
and that she could handle the punishment of her second graders in her 
own way. ® 

Miss Adams had stiU a different soluUon. It also was different from the 
principals action. 


‘>''= principal so run the school 
wanted^ f remark, she gathered up her coat and hat and 

walked out, followed by the other teachers. 

tried to use the method suggested by the 
STeacrerr dictated tastmcaoL to 

^e tefeherf maT",f “ ^^0 executed, 

whioh ’''"T °'™ concerning the playground, 

the urfadodTh 7 ® had been prepSed by 

fndC anliv 5 “ nccord with each other 

and constantly disagreed on minor details. 

restotaeTMav”H”e®™ ' weataesses. told the school board that he was 

The^ollLingSeptembUhrenrolIrfta '''“'th" 

his master’s degree. “''cri m a southern university to work for 


ruth Hepburn 


Ruth Hepburn, a recent graduate of Herbert ar-n»„..d .u r 

teaclung eleventh- and tlvem-^AoEugii^^^^^^^ 

One of her dunes as a teacher of senior EngUsh was to direct the senior 
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play and the junior play. Her experience in this partieular field of English 

‘^Rtlh-^ rede"NorrL';e. had married and settled in the commu- 
nity. When she became pregnant she had J-^ded to give^up ^er car 

and devote her ie community had expressed their 

r;et: g^-est assets had heen her tre- 

“Watch Baxter; he may give y°“ ^ouHe^ discovered that 

Ruth met B"art eltflnd had heen teaching at Bliss- 

Oliver was the high school art o;/ii»rPTl An excellent art teacher, 

ville for seven years. Not ^as y^matics. He told her that he had 
but he was also very mtereste jo 

always done the sets and ^ veryV^sed, because her knowl- 

co-operate wth her m any way. R ,„as nractically nil. 
edge of designing and and enjoyable. Her only diffi- 

Ruth found her new job with^one of her junior, or eleventh- 

culty was a slight disoiphne pro nothing serious. She felt that 

grade, English classes, but it appeared to be notnmg 

she had made a w preparations for the senior play. She 

In November, Ruth began m g P willing group. When re- 
found the senior class a very j j fpund Oliver standing by. On 

hearsals had gotten ;r„„d his advice and frequently had in- 
several occasions, O^ver ha grtain situations. Ruth welcomed the 

formed her how Nora had ha becoming annoyed at the continual, 
advice at first but gradual^ ' better results with this technique,” 
“Nora did it this way” or Nora Ruth calmly told OHver, 

etc. After two or three wee scenery, and sat back. 

"I’m not Nora." He took the nm , people, including members of 

The play went off very weu. ggu,n,ented that the play was one of 
the faculty and of the coinm ry, Nora congratulated Ruth on 

the best that BlissviUe H.|h ^P,guts. 

her success, and Oliver o ere , jp March. Ruth immediately ran 

The junior play went into^ the “shining lights” in the 

into difficulty because she tehearsals, she found httle co-operation, 

class in one of the top ro es. , gj^p definitely discouraged. 

and the play progressed very student remarked to another 

In the meantime, one ® called him by his first name because he 
teacher, “Oliver (All the s u mayor’s son.) said that Miss 

had grorvn up in the play. He said that she doesn’t know 

Hepburn was going to rum 1 
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anything about dramatics and that the only reason the senior play was any 
good was because he gave her advice. 

Once again Oliver began attending rehearsals and adding suggestions. 
One evening Ruth became very irritated, and as soon as the rehearsal was 
completed, she told him that she was through with the play and that he 
could direct it. 

The whispering campaign began. Oliver commented to several teachers 
that Ruth ought to he dismissed, that she should, at least, be denied 
another year in the system. He directed his remarks not only to members 
of the staff but to the students as well, with the result that Ruth’s eleventh- 
grade English classes were a torturous experience each day. 

The junior play was just a so-so production, but several members of 
the community felt that Oliver had done a good job, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which he had agreed to do it. 

In the meantime, Ruth refused to speak to Oliver, and many of the 
younger faculty members were highly indignant at his behavior. The older 
ones apparently had become accustomed to it, but they did not sanction it. 

After the play had been put on, the tension on the third floor of the 
school relaxed somewhat. The majority of the eleventh-grade students 
calmed down— the seniors were in Ruth’s comer all during the match. 
Things remained so for the remainder of the year. 

Oliver had made it apparent that he intended to direct the senior and 
junior plays the following year. Ruth felt that she was neglecting her 
duties but was hesitant to voice her desire to take over the helm, although 
she had been urged to do so by several teachers. 

The principal, Mr. Casey, was made aware of the situation, but he was 
puzzled as to what path to follow. He wanted to maintain friendly rela- 
tions among his faculty members. He did not want to dismiss Miss Hep- 
bum, because he recognized her abilities as a teacher and a person. He 
wondered just what he should do. 

harry JONES 

Harry Jones upon graduation from a liberal arts college was interested 
in literature, had a decent background in it, and had resolved to teach 
English in high school. His grades were well above average. He had just 
missed Phi Beta Kappa and had been interested in teaching from his first 
year in college. He had directed his course of study in college toward 
that end. 

The coUege did not offer any practice teaching program, so Harry went 
in September, 1929, to a job in TexviUe, aglow with idealistic notions that 
beauty and truth from the books of the masters would save the world. 
And he was going to be a part of the rescue. 
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His interview with the superintendent. Hany Frank, which was ar- 
ranged not by the teachers’ agency with whkh t 

a memher o£ the state department. 

Although the first meeting resulted in the s.gmng of “ 

suggested that instead of $1400. the usual pay for ‘ 

wol be happy to give Mr. Jones $1500. out of whreh he eould pay the 

“T^ow ™u were not informed by the agency of this opening but Mn 
FilS wbrnms the agency, is a good friend of «h whom 

get many of my teachers. So I’m giving you enough saiary pay 

agency its usual fee.” j Harry 

This first interview with Mr. Frank was ^ jj “ 

had with him until midterm. Occasiona X _ principal, a Miss 

halls, and. occasionally, once a month perhaps, the princp 

Hacker, held a brief faculty "’Oof*'’®- jpnartment of which one was 
There were four members of ^ t^a" On that occasion, 

chairman. Once there was a meebng the other teachers an 

Mr. White, the head of the Us pupils 

Elizabethan theater which he said o some- 

and which he presented whenever a v,sdor^_^ prepared to 

thing concrete to ^hen called upon. And he made 

answer questions about Shakespra -Viould ivrite at least one 

one other comment. “AU Wgh »^^°°’^yf^riined in the texts by the end 
composition a week and cover ui 

of the year.” W classes in English (four preparations). 

Harry had a home room, fiv preferred to commute to a 

and a study hall. He didn t live ^.^P younger 

town twenty miles away wher ggn,muting. Texville (population 

sister. There were other reason ^ residences. 

7500) was a factory town mt a ^ factory which supported 

Most of the foreign element wor „er making can create espe- 

the town. The odors from that in " ^ ^ Ur diversion, the influ- 

cially .^agreeable recommended the drive home to a 

ence of prohibition on tne town 

city of 130.000 population. management group, shopkeepers. 

Yes, Texville with its * rich in graft, with no one getting 

and factory hands was a divide snirit, all were dependent 

into seriori trouble because, though divided m spmt, 

economically. „„nflis Harry reported to the superintend- 

At the end of the first four m f__ea to play golf in season and 

ent. even though he knew Fra^ ^aUe^ with a teacher, 

talk goE out of season to tallang P „ ^^gs old and forbidding. 
His office was in the same bull mg. 
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and Mr. Frank had hired Harry, so Harry poured out his soul to an equally 
bewildered superintendent who three months before would have been 
playing golf on school time. 

"Mr. Frank,” he began, “I’m a failure, and you should know it by now. 
I’ve tried and tried, only to know that I'm your worst teacher. In fairness 
to the students in my classes you should fire me.” 

“Well now,” countered the superintendent, “I know a lot more about 
you and your teaching than you think. The students like you, the parents 
have good reports for you, and you don't have any discipline cases. I 
haven’t visited your classes, nor has Miss Hacker, but I’m aware of what 
goes on. I keep my ear to the ground, and I think you’re one of my best 
teachers.” 


‘But Mr. Frank,” fumbled Harry, “I just can't find time to do all I 
should. Right now I’m supposed to teach a play by Shakespeare that I’ve 
never read before, correct five sets of themes, read a few hundred pages 
in Imnhoe, prepare myself for teaching a collection of poetry in the 
anthology— and— well thats the way it’s been all year. I just can’t keep 
the pace. You see every kid I have should write a lot to pass the final 
examinations; they’re weak in both speech and writing, 50 per cent talk 
Italian at home exclusively— and— well, I have come to you to say that if 
you can find some one to replace a teacher that’s just marking time, you'd 
better. I m ready to resign at your convenience.” 

‘%Vhy my good boy, thats absurd. You’re doing fine. You're jxist low 
v" ^ ^ ^ave. however, two books 

a. j T't psychology and the other 

in “nthod. I think they’U help you a lot. Now you just trot back to class 
and stop fussing. * 

reported the interview to Miss Hacker, a teacher 
principal (or twenty years, soon to retire, A week later, 

he V - 7' T'’”"' '■> “ recitation, and, during 

the change in classes, advised Harry further , 

If you have any problems, Mr. Jones, you brinu them to me You’ve 
done beautifully so far this vear anil if I , i ® ^ 

nil on Tr.« T , j *. j f u I can help you further he sure to 

eet 31t "“VT dispirited. You’ll 

h 3 h”rt ™ doing just flue.” 

WlM.o7e ! '’77 'd-nggled on almost to the bre4L point. 

When he sat down to read the texts he fhmwht u, “‘““j ‘S 
when hp «« -a- \ tnought ot the compositions; and 

eadtoe wt^sn *“8111 of the texts he should be 

« wt7a 7 “?■"'=’ >''= decided to quit. He knew 

been warned advance.’He klLll Soil 1,'’ *“P“7™dent had 
the superintendent’s home that i“le 

wouldn t 6nd the superintendent in. Well, he wasn’t in, and”hlt ni^ht hi 
met an old friend, also a teacher but one of several mnr« , • nignc,i e 

itsverai more years experience. 
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Sh. .J.M tot mn, do to toold ■;« J- 7“’' 

mtoid loi .oy |ob It yo. 10.VO ootv, .to tvoniiid. Jolt told on .od p 

" ™/"d.'d.-t ..np .0. .1 to -nod, but to dtd « oot.- 

his hometown writing “obits.” as the depression closed m. 

MEADE ROWLAND 

Meade Rowland, a man of thirty, had t-gbt Phy^oal 
Towshlp Central School for Bve y^rs. ^.own 

and a son of seven who Rved with his f pad a pleas- 

thrhnghoutthe '=“'""'"“‘5'/“ ®ends. Two of his best friends, 

ing personality and a good riumber 

were on the board of education. nothing. 

Rowland constantly boasted abou ge S ‘^hy be so fool- 

Whenever he found a teacher doing wor , > smart.” 

ish, you won’t get any more money, so why not bejihe m^ ^ 

He had made this statement in one form or another y 

the school. The teachers paid litde a en jpojtly after the basket- 

By the middle of November of his fif& y^ W 

ball season started, he began leaving his S^ cks^^ 
take care of preparations for *e gam«^ 

when Mr. Bolton, the supervisi g p P j out of the building 

Because of a new building program. Mr. Bolton wa 

a great deal that fall. causing disturbances 

The gym classes soon got out o ^ sixth-grade teacher, went to 

in the lower halls. Finally Mrs. . 

Rowland: . > , . u . „nnp far enough. Your students are 

. Mrs. Olin: .’T think ^is ^mg ’las f n ^ dBturbing classes. Now 
running around the halls knocking^ 

I think something should be done. Innffer. You take care of 

• Rowland: “Now sister, take it e^y youT hve long 

your business and I’ll take care o mine. ]aiow, I know a couple 

Mrs. Olin: “We 11 see whose business it is. You Kn 

of the board members pretty , v j taught in the school for 

That night after school teachers together to ducuss the 

eighteen years, got a group or t jq discuss the 

problem. The remit of the morning Mrs. Oiin went 

problem with Mr. Bolton the ne y* 
to see Mr. Bolton in his office: 
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Mrs. Olin: "Could I see you for a conference this morning during my 

free period at 10:45?” , , j t, 

Mr. Bolton.- Tm terrihly busy with this new building and shouldnt 

take the time. Is it very important?” 

Mrs. Olin: “For the good of this school it’s extremely important. Its 
about Mr. Rowland.” . 

Mr. Bolton: "Oh I seel Well, I suppose I can make time. You come right 

down at 10:45, and we’ll discuss it for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Olin: “The teachers feel that you should know what’s going on 
■when you aren’t here. I’ll be down right at 10:45. 1 think the board shoul 
know about this also because they are interested. I know two board mem- 
bers very well, and . . 

Mr. Bolton.- “All right, Mrs. Olin, well discuss it at 10:45.” 

When Mrs. Olin left, Mr. Bolton began turning the problem over in his 
mind. He had already heard about Rowland from a board member, and 
several parents had called him on the phone to complain. He had spoken 
with Rowland on two occasions but without success. Rowland would be 
one of the teachers up for tenure this year. The board would be discussing 
teachers soon, and he didn’t want to divide the board on die Rowland 
issue. In his own mind, be wanted to keep Rowland mainly because he 
produced winning teams. He further knew that Mrs. Olin, once aroused, 
would push the issue until something was done. He reflected further: how 
should 1 handle Mrs. Olin at 10:45? What can 1 say to Rowland? What do 
I do if Mrs. Olin goes to the board? 

ANNA ROBERTSON 

Aima Robertson had taught in the Overdale Central School for twelve 
years. She previously had taught six years in Vermont and two years on 
Long Island. Her duties at Overdale Central included five classes of com- 
mercial subjects, one study hall, and social advisor for the senior class. 
She had mamed two years after coming to Overdale and made every 
effort to let the faculty know that she did not lead a happily married life. 
She complained constantly about her husband and how hard she had to 
work at home. 

She always had some personal problem with a teacher, the principal, or 
a student. During her twelfth year at Overdale, things seemed to be much 
worse. The supervising principal, Albert Bronner, had appointed a com- 
mittee to work on a salary schedule to be presented to the board, but 
Anna was not placed on this committee. Immediately after the faculty 
meeting, at which the committee was appointed, was over she went into 
Miss Gardner’s room to complain: 

Anna Robertson: “Well, I see you managed to get on that committee. 
It’s obvious you stand in good at the office. I’ve done a good job here for 
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twelve years ar>d had experience before that-so what does he do but put 

' ^"1 that way about it. Perhaps if you 

went to Mr. Bronner and t^ld him you would 

tee he would put you on it. As nearly as I can tell he tried to have ^cn 
group represented on tire high 

3S:rd ‘lliLXd- treleSary te’achers, etc. Do you see 

" "’Rotrtson: “That’s a poor way of doing 

ence know what’s needed. I have had hventy I 

there are teachers here with Eve years experience who 

do. Ill resign if they don’t give me $500 more th. yean I need the money. 

I have a house to keep going. You ® ^ this^nv further Anna, 

Miss Gardner: “I don’t feel that we should d-- * ^ ^ 
it will just go toward bad feelings and I dont want that, we 

work together.” throuehout the evening to her hus- 

hal^dlhmcS: W. and admi|tm^njeid^^^^^^ she 
“ d“ Bronner putting Gardner 

Anna Robertson: Tfou know this y ., pj(,]jed those 

to get his own way with her on ^ on the committee 

who agree with him all the time. Y 

he can’t push around.” j. g]der teachers 

Mrs. Dodge: “Now that speJ^o Banner and ask him 

should be on the committee. I beh P committee.” 

to make more additions of older teac ^ experience. I 

Anna Robertson: “If you " ^^ct ^Ttl^s sch'oo?^! told my 

should be on that committee wim 7 get ^ 

husband last night that if I „„„ trouble at all getting another 

new commercial teacher. I would^^ that too. I don’t core what 
job with my expenence. You can i 

he knows.” • « ^V,p noon hour and mentioned to 

r. Bronner during noon 



ers to the committee. She explains ^^erhaps the older teachers would 
between experience and step num er, p Dodge also indicated 

feel better about having the committee. Mr. Bronner indi- 

that Anna Robertson would like to studying who should be on 

cated that he had spent considera e possible gronp had been 

the committee and was convinced that me i 
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chosen. He further stated that he definitely did not want Mrs. Robertson 
on the committee. 

The committee met the next Monday after school to make preliminary 
plans for organization. Mrs. Dodge was elected chairman, and it was de- 
cided to have a general faculty meeting to get ideas from the other mem- 
bers of the faculty. This meeting was held on Thursday of the same week. 
Mr. Bronner made it a point not to be present in order that the teachers 
might express their views freely. They did! 

Before the meeting was over, however, Anna Robertson had made it a 
very unpleasant affair, stating that the only reason that particular commit- 
tee had been appointed was that they worked hand-in-glove with Bronner 
and he would run the whole show and they would approve anything he 
wanted to do. Two other teachers who had had a personal dislike for Mr. 
rhorsen ( over his popularity with pupils and teachers ) agreed with Anna'. 

1 he meeting ended in complete turmoil. 

Next morning the committee reported to Mr. Bronner before school 

fnd M ‘‘“m He asked what the difBcuIty was, 

and Mrs. Dodge gave a summary of the meeting the afternoon before. 
Ihh?k very displeased and told the committee he would 

offlS Sr if .‘''™“8>'out the day and they would meet in his 

fsses Ind ° to their 

conholhh tem'' uTT'" 'Vindow in an effort to 

a comiffiee '>'>“d to agree to have 

aoeTTh had tl h ' 'V’'™ did 

agree. th.s had to happen. What was he going to do about Anna Roberson? 

JOHN DALTON 

nororfa''SanttLlf the subject of many heated arguments, 

rather Jntall 00 ^^] sohoo? surrounding towns. It was a 

grades K throng Mo^aTf ^tout 900 students- 

pal, Thomas cLtwell, who — “"ft*® P""®*' 

asked to resign. He refused to r ’ ^ principal for six years, was 

cation deparLnt when ht ho to the state edu-' 

ing year. “ ^-2 not to hire him for the folW 

After a somewhat tedious battle thit j j t 
Canhvell was reinstated as priucinal and f®' ™°nths, Mr. 

education resigned. While he was^ha’ul- /ee members of the board of 

school scienceSacheratdaWar^^^^^^^^ a high 

back, he found things had chLged^fo, 

faculty was very poor. Mrs. Getlyf the higfsehorEnrl"!.”;"’'"!! *® 
her opinion one day in the teachers room “rf. d 1 ‘aacher, gave 

wants Mr. CantrveJ to leave anddr^R^'S^^ 
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ings, while the other half, knowing what a fine man he is and the horrible 
deal the board gave him, wants him to stay. ' 

On November 1, Mr. Cantwell asked tbe board to accept his resign - 
tion, and, although there was a lengthy discussion among the board mem- 
bers, they voted to accept his resignaHon. Mr. Carlton again assumed 
responsibilities , of principal and remained in the position until the first 
of February, when a new principal with fifteen years expenence was 

elected by tbe board of education. i t i. 

During all the business of firing and hiring principals, 1°''" 
physical education teacher and coach, had brought to wmm^^^ 

basketball teams; and when games were played to ’ p 

thought was given to the former principal or the new 
ert Newbrand. Dalton’s well-coached teams were ^ f 

Newton, and coaches who played his team respected ^ 

The student body as well as a large majority of the townspeople were ,ush 

fiably proud of “Big John” because of his . ’the^former 

against larger schools. He had been heard to ®P“ ® j . aj. 

pLoipal, Mr. Cantwell, while he was still the 

though it was among friends. He never made any 

against Mr. Cantwell, as had some or the uomtos never friendly 

cipal had his legal fight with the board f ^erTonr^^^^ 

with Cantwell, but the principal always felt that i P 

The coach did show partiality against the 
using him too much throughout the s , S Newton, 

agreed that young Bob ^antwefi ~ oHhe 
But then, the former principal lelt that Mr. 

and knew the boys better than he. can^vell considered the fact 

When John Dalton was up for t between him and the coach, 

that although there was no great 1 Dalton’s methods 

Dalton was winning games '.f ^ in deciding 

were not the best but did not give & tenure was some- 

to recommend him for tenure. His ju gm patent) by the fact that he 
what influenced (even though to » j Jh had very good 

had started to have trouble with the basket- 

personal friends that served on the local board who were 

ball fans. , Vphniarv, Big John had an 

■ When Mr. Newbrand took over ® principal had been privately 

eleven-game winning streak going. , ^ ^ very important mem- 

informed by a board member that John Ddtonw^ a ^ 

her of the faculty and was very ““ j ^etorics and decided to 

cipal assumed it was because or b ^vho also had an 

drive up to Potterville to see Newton play ita arctiriv 

hhjiressive record. especially for Mr. Newhrand, 

‘ The game was very enjoyable lo 
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who had formerly been a coach himself. Although it was a very closely 
contested game, the principal was rather surprised to see his coach con- 
tinually complain to the ofBcials and loudly berate his players when they 
made mistakes. The final score showed Potterville the victor by a score 
of 65 to 64 after two overtimes. 

About half an hour after the end of the game, Mr. Carlton, who was a 
close friend of Dalton s and who always traveled with the team, went to 
him team s locker room to find that the Newton boys had pulled several 
pipes away from the walls, breaking hvo pipe joints, with a resultant spray 
of water drenching the locker room. He notified the home coach and 
mentioned that he did not know how it happened and then left. 

Three days later, Mr. Newbrand received a letter from the Potterville 
principal explaining what had happened on the night of the game and 
stating that he kmew Mr. Newbrand would not condone such action by his 
student body. Enclosed was a bUl for $16.00 to pay for the damages. 

1 If'"' office and handed him the 

letter. Did you know anything about this John?” 

to 31’’ "end I went hunting Saturday and he mentioned it 

to me but I think they re padding the bill.” 

“M done by our boys before you left?” 

to the offioiol^' ^ the game was over I went 

up fairfmd brought my ooat 

X pky3 ^ in "U y<>nr We? Why on 

No sir, I don’t.” 

is responsible for thrd^mager 'b*" P"i°d and find out who 

bike"bfu1‘™ dt “the ‘b^ "''=”bers of the varsity 

period and then went down and^Cited for'"*™?"'' ““ 
were all assembled on one section of the hi "PP"". When they 

about the letter from Potterville and ad told them 

damage to report to Mr. Newbrand befo boys who caused the 

die hoys wiUiout any furtherSo^^^^^ out. He then left 
would befall the lhree\oyT^LhadW punishment that 

the star and league scoring Tead^feut:': ^1-0-“ pipe. Tom Smith, 
alone, he would have more of a^ha ' “ be hadn’t done it all 

other boys, so he decided to go to the “hook” than the 

Tom went slight to the principaS:?5!n ‘"be the “rap." 

he felt that the new principal would ij^lenient °“V''“ng *0 coach, as 
behavior Friday night. Mr. Nmvbrand ^ krf hto m " d b™ for his 

ea aim to sit down. As soon as 
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he was seated, he stood right up again and said, "Sir, I broke the water 

•nine in Pottervillc, and 1 m sorry I did it. ^ 

^ “There is no excuse for wanton destruction of peoples property 

pecially when you are a guest. t rr,i«cc oftpr the 

“Yes sir ” quickly replied Tom, “I realize that now but I 
game I was Ld and didn’t think what I was doing. I apologize, Mr. N 

ut”ir;°pleS”Ae'boy, "we have to rvin this one coming up, and 
coach will have to have his squad at full s^ength. 

“I would like to see coach win the next one, too, Tom, butj cann^^ 
condone your actions-our primay ^ ere i ^ now.” 

school and a courteous student body. That is a , ' ^ him^what had 

Tom Smith found the coach in the gym office and told him 

S - «■ M- *' '*•* “ ”• 

“ StaS ”Ct.£SLa .. .1- 10. io,w bi. » pi.y 

“SSiiib,! .ft .boo* Xr.'a1X" 

to realize that they represent Newton High School ana S 

men when they are guests at another sc oo . 

“I think Tom has learned his teon, sir, ao<l ^ ™ Potter- 

next game. He probably lost his head after josing that tignt 

ville and didn’t realize what he was Vtpnched for this Friday’s 

Tm sorry, Coach, but I must insist that he be benched 

game.” 

‘Ts that final?” asked the Coach. 

"I’m afraid it isl” , , ^ed to speak several times 

Mr. Dalton became noticeably «P“ ^ ^ Friday, I will 

when finaUy, he said svith cold anger, “If Smith doesn p / 
tender my resignation.” 

ROBERT RINGROSE 

, W uicuqmeetingoftheboardofeduca- 

Wilh the approach of the March, , Donaldson was at work 

tion at Simpson Central T"" ^ appointments. Several of 

preparing to make recommendabons a-itteration, including Robert 

the stafi would be eligible for tenm decision on whether to rec- 

Ringrose, the music teacher. The mo , . problem for Principal 

ommend Ringrose for tenure was a p rp 

Donaldson. principal, and Ringrose’s third as 

This was Donaldson’s second yea p 
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teacher, Donaldson having been science teacher in the school prior to his 
appointment as principal. Both men were of about the same age, their 
early forties. During Ringrose’s first year, the year 1946»1947, both men 
had worked together on a committee of the local teachers’ association, 
which had been formed to make some requests to the board of education 
relative to salary adjustments. 

Robert Ringrose and Ned Donaldson were opposites in behavior pat- 
terns. Robert was a self-assured, aggressive individual, possessing a temper 
which frequently got the better of him and a caustic tongue. Ned was the 
modest type, possessed of insufficient self-confidence, sensitive to the feel- 
ings of other people, and often overly cautious in trying to see all the 
viewpoints of a problem before coming to a decision. The last-mentioned 
characteristic had led some persons, including Robert, to regard him as 
indecisive. 


Robert s work as a teacher of music appeared to be satisfactory so far 
as Ned s limited observations during his first year as principal was con- 
cemed Since there was only the one music teacher, Robert was obliged to 
teach both the grade vocal music and the instrumental work. Each grade 
room was visited tvyice a week, and the remaining time was given to the 
eac mg o group instrumental lessons and to rehearsals of the concert 
and junior bands. This schedule allowed for scarcely any free periods 
dmng the week; hence Robert attended to the various administrative 
details of the music department after school hours. 

two employment, the school had had 

3 music instructors, following upon a well- 

atomntC '"o ‘eachers. discipline and 

a^dThe Wd w "> a level in the instrumental work. 

and *e fo^Jn *<= board president 

and the former principal had interviewed Robert for the nosition thev 

band'ZckTa rem '’f H "'b“ eould build Ae 

had Hohert 

became awlreTHricUOTbel principal was underway that Ned 
elementary) and Robert ThrDMH°"l'"'* (particularly upper 

Robert’s request the formpr r«r' i " the previous year. At 
schedule. This schedule was so OTanved t£t™*' "bating 
for example, trumpet beginners mefoneet* “ S'ven mstrumental group, 
regular class periods of Uie day. The time of'^th-'^'''^ '''° 

each week, until it had rotated throneh 7*. “T” 

which could be used. This meant that Ac 1^1 

would miss his English class once ta I “"bument group 

his instrument less™,- and the same ™ e „f h • 

»-«ie was true of his other classes. Prin- 
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cipal Ddnaldson had decided, aft« discussing the 

continue with this'plan. On Monday of each week, the weeks 

“others of the elementary grades also b-ght to a«en^^^^^^ 
Principal Donaldson that Robert was not alvvays ® 

grade'^vocal groups. When ^ 

explanation was- that the schedule w , ^^gre probably sore 

sionally unavoidable. He added that e themselves when he 

because they could not have as much free time for themseive 

te went along and Robert cont|"u« “ 

increasingly evident that a ,, g^usea a considerable conster- 

a strong dislike for hun. One incident % p-bert and the third-grade 

nation among the faculty occurred e 

teacher. One of Robert’s three sons w ngticed^is son standing out- 

Robert was passing through the com , disciplined. Since 

side the door of his room and learned ih B 

it was lunch time for that grade Ae ‘^^hg ^oy shoSd eat his 

in Ae cafeteria. The teacher fully f Jound. However, 
lunch later while Ae rest of the pa c lunch and without fur- 

Robert assumed that his son was being loudly berated the third- 

Aer investigation went to Ae . A]tl,ough conferences with 

pade teacher in Ae hearing of were now more 

Principal Donaldson resulted in an apology, 

strained than previously. ^g^jy propess until. 

In Robert’s work wiA Ac band, U obtaining a “B" rating in 

in Ae third year, the organization ° U.rco concerts 

a medium class of schools at Ac state n .(gjy |,g called successful in 

were given during Ac year -hlch couId^dcBmtd^^ I„,r„men.al 

terms of what had taken place in mdc on the basis of music.al 

lessons had been c.xtendcd to the our F’ gj„.,ui7.ccl a junior band 
apliludc tests, which Robert bad given. yc.irs. 

in Ac second semester of bis secon , Itobcrl had made eon- 

In Ae business end of the "’“[? *?’ ,gn, foV the music and rccord- 
sidcrable propess. He set up a li i g > g„gj] an instrument rental 
keeping details, inventoried ciju pmen • ‘ j accounting in order. In 
s«lem, and put tl.c music associ-iHons iman 
rbort. he had brought order out of chaos. 
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As Principal Donaldson recalled these and various other incidents and 
details of Robert’s career in the school, he also remembered the laborious 
sessions that he and Robert had had in the office over matters of policy 
relating to the music department. He also recalled that Robert had fre- 
quently been quite outspoken in criticism of other administrative policies 
which did not directly concern him. 

Principal Donaldson also remembered that Mrs. Ringrose had been 
employed that year as a second-grade teacher and was doing quite an 
acceptable job. Refusal to recommend Robert for his job would undoubt- 
edly mean the loss of Mrs. Ringrose at a time when elementary teachers 
were hard to obtain. 


GUM CHEWING AT RIVERDALE 

Miss Sweeney, an English teacher in Riverdale High School for the past 
twenty-five years, was confronted with a problem in the opening semester 
of school, which, now at the beginning of the second semester, was caus- 
ing confusion throughout the entire school 

^ September, Miss Sweeney had been very irritated by gum chewing 
in hCT dasses and had laid down the rule, in no uncertain terms, that there 
would be absolutely no gum chewing in any of her classes. She made sev- 
eral satoical remarks about the habit and said she would not tolerate it. 
As weeks went on. it was apparent to her the students were doing it mainly 
to annoy her and to take a few minutes off each class for a march to the 
basket, row by row. 

Miss Sweeney then took it upon herself to lay down the rule on no gum 
on 2 ™ "0 general school rule 

mef studen^chewtag. everytvhere she 

the mformed her, when she brought up 

to fortt l lfr “ ‘•'“"ght it best for her 

t would dielm Tr it, and that gradually 

rft^n^rn'ot^^^^^^^^^^ - -- >ittle of an inet^ 

hawngmoreerperienee,sblkf:wWrri^^^^^ 

The next mcident occurred when Miss I , 

stopped a group of students in the corridor auTLX th“ "'fh ’ 

their gum. The students were annrv • j. . “ 
principal’s office and complained^the . upstairs to the 

Lur, Ld furthermore, they were notLrf”'' 
and they felt they could do what they wantadTurigInnS peftod” 

For several days Mr. Bolt pondered on the prohkm as to just what 
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action to take. In the meantime. Brotherhood Week approached. Miss 
Sweeney had charge of a school assembly program to which parents and 
friends were invited. The program was carefully planned and went off 
fairly well, except that the students had decided ahead of time to get 
even with Miss Sweeney and so have each speaker or singer appear on 
the stage chewing gum. 

Reactions came from the parents, visitors, and the press, but not from 
the faculty. Three parents visited Mr. Bolt after the program to voice their 
opinion against the gum chewing. Mr. Bolt, who had left the auditorium 
after introducing the class chairman of the program, was quite surprised 
and made little or no comment. The local newspaper, in writing up the 
incident, called attention to the excellent Brotherhood program which was 
marred only by mouthfuls of gum. 

Mr. Bolt realized that the time for some land of action had arrived. He 
must make a decision on how to handle the gum chewing. 



SECTION 3 

Administrative Relations with 
the Board of Education 


ANDREW NORWOOD* 

The teachers at Gainville High School in New York State, looked for- 
ward to the opening of the 1946 school year with considerable anticipa- 
tion. During the month of August, they contacted one another, hoping to 
learn something about the newly appointed principal, Andrew Norwood. 
The Gainville Evening Herald had published a little information, but no 
one had met him or had any additional information about him. The article 
in the paper stated that Mr. Norwood was a graduate of Illinois State 
University, where he had also received his master's degree in education. 
During the war he had been director of public relations in a chemical 
plant in Northtown, N. Y. Before the war, he had spent thirteen years 
teaching in Jayville, N. Y, This was to be his first position as a high 
school administrator. Mr. Norwood was thirty-eight years of age, married, 
and had a seven-year-old son. 

School opened the Tuesday after Labor Day without any of the teachers 
havmg seen Mr. Nor^vood. Much to their surprise, the first day was well 
planned and executed. Scheduling ran smoothly with a minimum of con- 
mcts, bool« were issued with little confusion, and the students were sent 
home at 11 o clock. A teachers’ meeting followed, during which Mr. Nor- 
wood spoke briefly, commending the teachers on their successful start 
a mornmg, an asldng them for their continued co-operation through- 
out the year. Inforaal conversation with the new principal followed the 
meeting, and teachers commented to each other that Mr. Norwood showed 
promise ot being an excellent leader. 

The n^t morning classes met for the Erst time, but things did not run 
smoothly as had been anUcipated. During two periods, *e study hall 
could not handle aU of the students scheduled for it. At other times; only 
a few students were in the study haD. The situation became so bad that 
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Mr. Norwood sent the students horne and called 

ine The schedule was revised so that it was workable but not entirely 
saUsStory It the close of this meeting. Mrs. Blair, an Enghsh teacher. 

.i“. S", »d ™ 1.™ !.» '•"■"■e f j-rf” 

going to take some action to increase ours. Will you speak 

'“'’X Nortcood; “That’s the trouble with *®’'jj,'™"they^ 

creases when the school has more nee or e ^ ^ salary?” 

Mrs. Blair: “Then you don’t think we need ^ut they 

Mr. Norwood: “Not exactly that. 1 men ^ they can’t 

have to pay so much for improvements and admm.stration tnat y 

afford to increase the teachers salves rig * "“Y" , tion was a man in 
Mr. Donaldson, the president of *e tmCspeople as a 

his early seventies. He was ^ j, material way 

narrow-minded religious fanatic, hu e h 

for the schools, and probably „ades, he was limited in his 

reason. Having completed o“ly *® ® | j jater he setUed doivn, 

cultural outlook. In his youth he had been rowdy, lar 

married well, and now ing conversaUon occurred: 

During the first board meeting the informs me that you 

Mr. D^aldscn: “Mr. Malone, the music teacher, mforms 

are not co-operating wi* him.’ co-operater 

Mr. Norwood: In what way t fn Ho and how to do it. Be- 

Mr. Donaldson: ‘‘You are ^j^d^ 

sides that, I hear that he has to ho P band. In regard to 

Mr. Norwood: “Noon is the only p ^ jayville won 

the other. I think he needs some help. After all iny 
the state championship, so I know will not 

Mr. Donaldson: “Just remember youre new n 

tolerate lack of co-operation. business. I was hired 

Mr. Norwood: “How about y““ to do so to the best of 

to administer the high school, and I shall conUnue 

my ability.” 

tVj one day Mr* Norwood struck 
Things were quiet for several wee . ^ xjews of this incident spread 

a neighbor s child for tripping ms sma ‘ began calling him 

throughout the community, xfnnnic” 

such names as “Big Bully” and ^ - c ijoy’S for shoving otlicr 
Soon after this, he slapped Uw la^ went to 

students during the exchange of classes* ^:or^vood. Uic two 

the board. A special meeting was cal c , >,fr. Nor^vood called 

and the boj-s* parents were asked to appe 
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the county superintendent and asked him to come to the meeting. 

The conversation at this meeting was not recorded, but the procedure 
was as follows. Both boys were permitted to tell their stories, during 
which the parents and board members interrupted with comments, ques- 
tions, and elaborations. Mr. Norwood remained silent and composed dur- 
ing this procedure. At the end he asked for suggestions as to the type of 
disciplinary action they would recommend. To this the board responded 
by ruling out corporal punishment, except in extreme cases, and had two 
paddles made to meet with their approval. The parents made no sugges- 
tions. After this incident, students boasted that the board was on their 
side. 

This occurrence soon proved to have an effect on the life of the school. 
Absence and truancy increased; school property was defaced and, in some 
instances, destroyed; teachers could hardly maintain enough discipline to 
hold classes; and several women teachers threatened to resign. 


Late one Friday afternoon, Mr. Norwood walked into the chemistry 
laboratory to talk with Mr. Briggs, the young science teacher, who seemed 
to be the only teacher in the school who had no trouble with discipline at 
this time. Mr. Briggs was a disabled veteran, a quiet person, well-liked 
by the students, who never seemed to question his authority. With this in 
mind Mr. Norwood opened the conversation. 

Mr. Norwood: The disciplinary problem in this school is beyond my 
control. When I was a teacher, I had no trouble with discipline because 
my students respected me and knew I was the “boss”; but what can I do 
here as an administrator when I don’t even have the board of education 
behind me? I m seriously considering resigning.” 

Mr. Briggs: “You may be down, hut don’t go out without a fight.” 

Mr. Norwood: “But what can I do when the board tries to beat me at 
every turn? There isn’t an intelligent, educated person on that board with 
any interest in improving the school system, and it is headed by an old 
^*^ 0 . 'X ° beyond the fourth grade. I don’t know what’s wrong 

with the parents in this town-whether they don’t vote intelligently for 
board members or whether they don’t vole at all.” 

Mr. Briggs: Til admit you have a problem. Mr. Donaldson is impossible 
to gel along with unless you’re on his side, and what intelligent administra- 
churX”^ ^ polishing the apple a bit by visiting his 

Mr. Norwood: “I refuse to do that." 

Mr Bnp: "Thea why don’t you tell the board the results of their 
actionf 111 go along and support your statement.” 

Mr. Norwood: ‘-No, I don’t want to drag you into this. I guess the only 
thing for me to do is lay down the law to the students and see that it’s 
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enforced, then hope that the board ^vfll bach me up m v^atever I d^^ 

After Christmas vacation Mr. Norwood slveral 

be denied those students whose behavior wa^anted such acbom^^eve^^^^ 
days later he announced that certain studen vvou 

h,.w a.., “• r4S"-- 

know that I have authority to keep undesjrable characters . 

Mr. Archer, the history teacher, was selhng ^ ^ 

that Mr. Donaldson attempted to tow him in S , 

Mr. Donaldson: “Mr. Archer! Sell these students ticketsl 

Mr. Norwood: “Don’t you dare! discuss this 

Mr. Archer: “Gentlemen, why dont you _go to the otnee 

matter. Don’t make a scene here m pu ic- ) “xhis man Nonvood 

Mr. Donaldson; (Pointing his Bnger at Mr. ^cher . ) 
has ruined this school hasn’t he, Mr. c er ^ trouble.” 

Mr. Norwood: “Tell the damn fool bas „„ t in 

Mr. Archer: “Gentlemen, I am only selling tickets and 

the argument.” ,» 

Mr. Donaldson: "Don’t you swear at me „ 

Mr. Norwood: “It’s about time some o y j„ to see the 

With this Mr. Norwood went home, in 
game without paying since Mr. er re jo the board and 

The next day Mr. Norwood sub i-ecommended that Mr. 

county superintendent. With his resignaUon he recom 

Briggs be appointed principal. ^ .^j meeting of the board 

That evening Mr. Briggs was w BriEKS hesitated. If he 

and asked to fake the principals P" i„ six years, 

accepted the position he would be 

. THE MONTGOMERY SCHOOL* 

A PRINCIPAL FOR THE m 

( "h 0I5 in Oakville, ran his fingers 
Dr. Jim Peters, superintendent o sc o propped up on 

through his greying bah, a problem on my ban*-“^ 

his desk, and said to his friend, ^ » ^.,.fivc room, six-year high school 

I don’t toow the answer. Our nmv venQ ^ ^ 5,,],ool in a 

in tile Montgomery district will be rea y you’d bo amazed how 

good, fast-growing middle-class rcsi on College, neprinted by 

• CopjTight, 1951, by tbe President and Fc^ Education, 
pennission oE the Harvard Graduate 
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that section out in the west end has grosvn. Nesv industrial plants dunng 
the war years not only hroughl a great many new people to Oakville, but 
the higher wages then and since have meant that many people have been 
able to move out of the more run-down sections of the city and huiid 
themselves modern homes out there. My wfe was saying the other day 
that while there is a lot of charm to the big old frame houses on our elm- 
lined streets, yet tliat spic-and-span fast-growing Montgomery district also 
has an appealing air of being well kept and on its way. 

“Anyway, my problem is that I have to recommend a principal for the 
new Montgomery School.” 

“That shouldn't be too difficult,” said Tom Hughes, longtime friend of 
Dr. Peters and a superintendent himself in a neighboring state. “The posi- 
tion is a bit of a plum, isn’t it? . . . New, modem building . . . One of the 
largest schools in Oakville . . . Chance to grow up with the Montgomery 
district . . . Top salary, I suppose . . 

'‘Yes, the salary’ isn’t too bad— although school salaries in Oakville gen- 
erally are not what they should be. It’s not easy to push teachers’ salaries 
very high when the general wage level in the city as a whole is lower than 
that in many other cities of similar size. But we have been swamped with 
applications for the ne\v prmcipalship. 

“There are some likely-looking candidates, Tom; a couple of them \vith 
outstanding records behind them. One man especially impresses me. You 
probably Imow him— Smith, from yout state department. He came over to 
see me the other day. He’s young and personable and ambitious, with an 
amazing record behind him for a thirty-five-year-old.” 

“Yes, I know Smith. He taught for me for a while before Townsend 
snapped him up as high school principal. The state department took him 
away from Townsend a couple of years ago as an assistant in instructional 
supervision. He has done well there, too, fcbrawhatlhe^t.” 

“Yes, his application is highly recommended by your assistant commis- 
sioner, among others. The boy seems to have experience, gets along well 
with people, gets things done. He taught on the summer faculty at Curry 
College last year. And he is really keen on doing one of those community 
jobs in the Montgomery School.” ~ 

Hughes looked quizzical. “Doesn’t sound as if you would have too much 
trouble recommending Smith for the principalshipl” 

“Perhaps not. But it’s a delicate situation here in Oakwille. The city is 
devilishly conservative: almost ingrown, you might say. We have had the 
same five-man school committee for fourteen years, for example, in re- 
election mostly by acclamation. Good board, too, for that matter. But 
Smith has a big strike against him from the first: he’s from out-of-state. It 
was only the teacher shortage during the war that brought the school 
board around to appointing any but local people as teachers. There has 
never been any policy spelled out in >vriting on the matter, but the teacher 
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selection subcommittee of the board still picks ‘he localnpplican^ fimt 
and turns to outsiders only when the local list rs 

selections have to be made from “ for 

years and years-since long before my tune i “ j j; ^ 

L superintendent to submit two lists to the subcommittee. 

and ‘others.* ” 

in each of my seven years as supermtendent we ave nee ^ oytsiijers 

teachers that we have been able to pic fojng has worked 

as well as the local people anyway. In > 
out rather well without antagonizing anybody. 

“But the new prinoipalship is „ „ay know him. He's 

‘Ties it is. Old Man Hamilton he neve^ 

a great conference hound, even thoug eitherl He's 

a Lference or takes any new f - ^IrHe comes of 

a Kiwanian, and an official in the 8 , on the board, 

one of the older families in this area; he friend is the edi- 

an older brother is the district “‘"^.'“.^I’n.ntral lunior High for fifteen 

tor of the Examiner. He-s been prmcipal o^C^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

years or so . . . A.B. degree in 1911, du thirty-eight years of 

looks to Montgomery School as a (j„foy post from which to 

service: a sort of comfortable, weU-paid, prest.getui po 

totire.” 

“How effective is he at Central? ^5 on time, and his 

“He gets by down there. His / serious accident or disci- 

building maintenance costs are lo"- , happens down there, 

pline problems to plague me with ^ JPjilng. Not much 

though, other than the traditional y y glowed Central with the 
imagination. Our little survey jjjgh schools often 

highest percentage of drop-outs in e ci^, Hammy points 

complain about the students they go tracks, and he probably has 

out that his school is on the wrong si e o teachers asking to be 

something there. That may also “j.” 

transferred out of Central than any o ® 

“What would the public think ot his app approve, 

“Well, if they thought about it much at , church. Promotion to 

I suppose. He is a solid local citizen, a p would fit the commu- 

a large new school, in a much more desuable area, 

nity pattern to a T.” „™rnve do you include those whose 

“When you say the people worn ^ .v '—a^juates from his school? 
children presently attend his schoo influential group anyway. 

“Well, I don’t know. They woul^ t J make the 

But you’re quite right in wondering ^ 
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decision really know anything about Hammy s work as an educator. They 
just think of him as a good fellow: not an outstanding person, of course, 
but then school men are not supposed to be outstanding. 

“Hammy has applied for the job, and everybody knows it. Our school 
regulations require that the school committee as a whole consider appoint- 
ments to principalships. By custom (which weighs heavily in this old 
to^vn) this means that the superintendent selects the two or three best 
applications and presents them to the committee in order of preference, 
stating reasons for his choice. But most of the time it is all prearranged, 
since the superintendent makes his recommendations— again by custom— 
by agreement with the three-man teacher selection subcommittee.” 

“What does that subcommittee think of Hamilton?” 

“\Ve played golf yesterday. 1 thought I’d put them in a good mood by 
beating me hands down! Of course, it turned out to be a poor day, but 
we started out anyway. Rain turned us back at the seventh. It was only 
my second time out this year, and the old Marlborough course was in 
mighty good shape. I was playing with Art Goodier, and he was fit to be 
tied. Lost t^vo balls off the tee on that wicked dog’s leg on the 3rd hole. 
That made him so mad he sliced another into the lake on tlie 4th . . 

“What did the committee think of Hamilton, though?” 

"Oh, yes, Hamilton. Well, they weren’t much interested in the problem 
—or, rather, they saw no problem at all. They just take it for granted from 
the beginning that Hammy is the man. The chairman of the board 
broached the matter before I did, in fact, by asking, ‘Well, with Hammy at 
the Montgomery School, who should we put in his old job at Central?’ 

Not to be too pointed, I said that many first-rate men had applied for 
the Montgomery School and that although Hammy would be a logical 
c oice, there were others whom we might consider too; younger men, 
also of proven ability, with energy and imagination to enable them to do 
a bang-up job in the new school and ne\v community. 

• chairman said, ‘that doesn’t sound like you at all. Everybody 

in Oakville expects Hammy to get the job. After all, he's earned it! He has 
stayed here and done a good job aU these years-nobody has found fault 
with it. And he run off to whatever city would pay him a little 

more money, eitherl ^ ^ 

That last was some*ing of a crack at me. Tom. I started out here, as 
S'" umon mgh to a larger principalship in 

Tas after a higher^ degree, it 

w as onlj the illness of the assistant superintendent and the fact that I had 

^^lZt’'wr„''M:. 'Lasted*" ™ - -P- 

“An)asn^we left it that the suWmmittee would try to drop in here 
at four-thirtj’ today to look over the dossiers on Hamilton and Smith and 
another local man I have thrown in for eifect. I really don’t know how 
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hard to fight for Smith. I firmly believe he is the better man for the Mont- 
gomery School, both from the point of view of the community and of the 

children who will attend the school. i 

“But maybe tliat would be asking too much all at once, matog too 
sham a break with custom here in tradition-bound Oakville. Maybe I ™ 
iust getting to feel a bit guilty about letting things drift along as long as 
rSLVpore ehangef ha^ to take place gradually. Probably I should 

have started in years ago.” 

PRINCIPAI BLACK 

It was December 9 and Central School had begun to buzz w* 
pecurr aLity that permeates schools before 

Ld no way of knowing that in a few horns he and his school would 

plode into headlines, become a brewing came that eve- 

The first intimation of the maelstrom ntrjwered it. “Mr. 

ning after supper. The you like to make a 

Black, I am a reporter representing question 

Statement concerning the Henderson si ry ^ , 

understand,” he remembered the ^ ^ance problems handled 

Henderson’s telephone caU. It urns on A 

almost casually by principals J*’ there was well-estab- 

doubt about the school policy on the ^ » 

fished precedent for the principals acUon. attorney as fol- 

Later Mr. Black described the incident to the seno 

in the classroom dressed in slacks. 
On December 9, Alice Henderson app® , school, reminded her that the 
The teacher, in keeping with Ae the regular classrooms. Afice 

girls are to wear dresses or skirts and Mouses adnutted that 

refused to do so, saying that her moth ^ ghirt or dress wth 

she was aware of ie.school policy. ^ ^ r houses (six) from the school, I 
her and she said no. Since she lives che offered no objection. A f^v 

asked her if she would run horne and c ^one and iiiformed me that she 

minutes later, her mother called me on P vvould not send her 

had told her daughter to wear classes. I attempted to explain 

hack unless she could wear them ^ ® jfiimit success. 

the situation from our standpoint bu parent had been common 

In view of the fact that conflicts hv^ore than reasonable co-cyeration 

in the past and had finally been se e V too seriously and was o 

on the part of the school, I did not a " within a few days. We, o 

the opiSon that this too would straighten iteelt ou 
oourse, made no pubUc issue of the matter any mor 

tion of school regulations. ^ correctly in tliis 

Mr. Black had reason to belike a fourteen years, and 

matter. He had been principal ot Cencr 
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most of his teaching stafE had had long service in the school. Both he and 
his staff knew the policies of the school well and understood the people 
of Centralville thoroughly. 

Centralville was a small rural community. It was rather isolated. It had 
one railroad connecting it with the nearest large city fifty miles away. 
There were no main highways leading into this small village. Almost all 
of the 2000 inhabitants of Centralville had been born and raised there. 
Mr. Henderson’s family was one of the few families which had recently 
moved into the community. They came from New York City. Most of the 
people were farmers or storekeepers. There was just one small factory 
in the community. It had expanded slightly because of government con- 
tracts. Mr. Henderson worked in this factory. There was little or no 
economic or social class difference in Centralville. The president of the 
board of education was the local slationmaster. The people were proud of 
their school and prouder of its reputation for having such well-behaved 
students. As Mr. Black explained, the community was “conservative, some- 
what narrow one might say.” 

The principal felt that he had done what the community wanted him 
to do, that is, enforce the regulations which it felt were necessary in order 
to instill in our young people a healthy respect for discipline and au- 
thority." 

However, Mr. Henderson was not yet a member of the community. He 
ajd not react like a member of that community. When his wife told 
him of the slacks incident, he did an unheard of thing in Centralville, he 
called a newspaper in a nearby town and told them that his daughter was 
put out of school for wearing slacks. He pointed out that because of the 
CO wea er it was necessary that his daughter wear warm clothes and 
that regardless of weather, neither the principal nor the board of educa- 
tion had a right to dictate what his children should wear 

In a Witten statement. Mr. Black told what happened next: 


appeared at school with his 
cameraman Thp ogether wiUi two newspaper reporters and a news 

pletelv disriinted ns n ^ roulme of the opening of school was quite com- 
Fnto mv oS for^ S We invited the father and the girl 

admittance to the newsmen. My 

classes wearing the slaelcs. AcaiS I f 

earnestly solicited his coKtperatien He S.^t 

and maae some remark eoLming Se faeJufat “vvrmf ^ 

Whereupon tiie youngster chimed in "yS ™ A. v • • ‘ J'™® 

you have no right to make rules and regulations ^ ^ country, and 

please.” Again I attempted to clarify “su"Jess Tht Shir 

hen asked d h.s daughter was going to be readmitted to sch^l or Lt In reply 
pointed out tha smee there was no replaUon prohibiting the wea^tag of ZeS 
to seltool we would not refuse to admit fier. Hot^ver, the fact sliuTeSed that 
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I ms obliEcd to say that she could not wear her slacks to her regulM classes as 
oraftKisUnTpolicy was in effect. I said that I hated to see the girl niiss- 
S on her studFes and would arrange individual instruction for her if she 
cared to remain. 

It was at this point that newspapemaen from publicatiorrs small 

began to rvrite about the "Slacks Girl.” At first, ™ 

as a news story, but, soon, they were miting f ^ ^ 

story in the Sunday supplements. Cartoons showed the principal as an 
oPand .fst. Jeor^i: Pictures of tlie "Slacks Ghl” -jpamed the 
written articles. One newspaperman published a pic 
Central School girls wearing slacks and -“'""IrSl and that 
girls of Central School were in sympathy with the Hende ^ Actually 
Ly meant to force the principal to change his rule “g 

acceding to Mr. Black, Ae girls in the p eture came a 
bus, and^on cold winter days, they 'y 
changed to dresses before reporting for cl. ■ g 

ently on the day the picture was taken reporter to interview 

One New York City fashion magazine sent a lady p^ 

Mr, Black to find out what interest he had m j education 

time. Some’ newspapers charged Mr. Bla^ , . c j j back progress”; 

with fascism; others deplored Mr. Blacks a P ^ with the 

others accused the school administration of havmg lost 
“progressive” methods of education. decision in the 

Net all newspapers, however, --e af ^ 
matter of slacks. Some editors comme blessed him for upholding 

toward curbing juvenile r “striking a blow against in- 

the Bible; and still others cheered him tor s g 

decent dress.” . matter of “girls-in-slacks-in- 

Prominent people were quoted on arguments on 

schools.” Young people in colleges . bool?” The best of these 

the question, “Should girls wear s a m ^ newspapers, 

arguments for and against were ppn reported that in 

Authorities of the leading gnb ^o g jing slacks.” School ad- 

their schools “girk were not sent home problem did not 

ministrators were quoted by the press “ rtant things to do than 

exist in their school or that they had mote imp 

make rules about slacks. , sides and deluged Mr. 

As a result of all this publicity, the pu , ^ letters and cards 
Black and the board of education wi jrv One came from as far 

The letters came from all parts of the country, u 
away as Guam, in the middle of the ac * praising and con- 

Like the newspapers, the wearing slacks in school, 

derailing Mr. Black’s action in regard to g ^ on youi 

From Kent, Ohio, came this note, I wan y 
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‘no slacks’ rule for female students.” From Salem, Virginia, ‘1 hope you 
will wn out, the Bible is very clear on the subject of one sex wearing the 
clothes of the opposite sex.” From flie Ohio Soldiers' and Sailors* Home, 
“Don’t you know we just fought a long and bloody war to rid the world 
of dictators?” From a well-known Hollywood star, “There is nothing 
wrong with girls wearing slacks if they have the figure for it.” 

In the midst of all this verbal bombardment, a board meeting was 
called, and the general public was invited to attend to discuss the prin- 
cipal’s action. After much discussion by parents, students, board mem- 
bers, and teachers, the people of the community attending the meeting 
voted 200 to 1 approving the principal’s action. 

All the teachers of the system signed a resolution asking for the “con- 
tinued enforcement of the rule against wearing slacks or similar attire in 
class until it is amended or rescinded by the board of education.” 

The district superintendent, Mr. Otto, wrote an open letter to Mr. 
Black in which he said, “I endorse the stand you are taking.” 

To friends Mr. Black pointed out, ‘TTie frustrating thing in this matter 
is that regardless of whether they are for me or against me, the news- 
papers and the letter \vriters are missing the real issue. They praise or 
condemn me on the false issue, ‘Should girls (anywhere) be permitted to 
wear slacks in school (any school).’ The real issue is ‘should the principal 
of a particular school enforce the regulations of that school which were 
adopted by that school s board of education and approved by the people 
of that community.’ ” 

^ However, Mr. Black could not reach the reading public to explain the 
issue and to plead, “I have no desire or intention of trying to dictate what 
our students must wear. It is certainly not a quesUon of what is decent 
or indecent in dress. I am merely enforcing the school regulations.” 

Mr. Henderson was threatening legal action, the girl was losing valu- 
le school time, an atmosphere was developing in which good work by 
teachers and students was impossible. Mr. Black and the Lard of edu- 
cation pondered what to do to settle the problem 
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HAROLD ANDERSON 

Harold Anderson came to tft 

principal in 1944. He succeeded Alfred tribulations of 

enter the O.S.S. Harold went through the usual ^„ter 

an administrator during wartime. Most of is m p Osterhoudt, 
the armed services. In fact, he had only one man left. Francs Oste 

•“hSi'S™ ... 

hasketball team and was quite successful; his team w 
of the Poconio League. , ^ Haroldville board 

In 1945, the tenure law went beginning teachers. At 

adopted a three-year probationary perio probation; however, 

this time, all of the teachers in the system wer p board agreed and 

Harold requested the board to put him on tenur . 

approved his tenure appointment. possible to hire men 

The next year, with the war over, i jf,pctor for the school. Jack 

teachers. Harold hired Jack Banks as p ^i vietropolis, had a very 
had formerly taught in private sc oo^n very easily, 

pleasant disposition, and seemed to were hard to find, so he 

^Vhen Jack arrived in Haroldville about five miles from tlie 

rented a small place at Queens Lake, w ic ' been brought 

village, and drove back and forth to sc oo . ^ garden, raised a 

up in a city, he took an interest in country hvmg, S 

few chickens, and kept a couple stayed in the cottage near 

In the summertime. Jack and his ami y voluntarily took over 

Queens Lake. The lake had a good beach, an J children. He taught 
the lifeguard duties and swimming c each afternoon, 

swimming each morning and served as a g outstanding one, since 
His basketball team, the first year, was graduated. However, his 

uiost of Harolds championship team a leacue games. His teams 

team did manage to make a good showing 
^ 403 
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did improve, and his third year of coaching was a marked success when 
his team won the league championship. 

Meanwhile, Harold Anderson had been taking a prominent part m 
school and community affairs. Teachers’ salaries were a big issue at the 
time. At a meeting of the District Teachers Association of Middlesex 
County, Harold made the motion that the association go on record as 
favoring the retirement of Arthur Norton from the post of executive 
secretary of the State Teachers Association and that the association seek 
a high-pressure lawyer to take his place to get some legislation favoring 
an increase in teachers’ salaries through the assembly. This resolution 
went through, although there was opposition from some members. 

In the spring of the same year, Jack Banks came up for tenure. Three 
other teachers were also eligible. At the board meeting called for the 
purpose of considering tenure appointments, Harold Anderson recom- 
mended the three teachers be placed on tenure, but that Jack Banks not 
be placed on tenure. Under board rules, this meant that Jack would not 
be rehired. The board accepted Anderson’s recommendation. The follow- 
ing morning Anderson informed Banks of his recommendation and the 
board’s action. Jack left the office downcast and indignant. 

By the next day the whole district had heard the news, and board mem- 
bers began to bear complaints from a number of toumspeople. The outcry 
became so loud and insistent the board president, Fred Baker, after talk- 
ing matters over with other members of the board and with the principal, 
decided it would be best to hold a pubh’c meeting and let the voters, 
parents, and tONvnspeople, have a say in the discussion. 

The meeting was held in the school auditorium on the following Tues- 
day. The board sat at a big table facing the audience. Harold Anderson 
did not sit at the table but off to one side of the hall. It was a large crowd; 
not only the village but the outlying districts were well represented. A big 
delegation from Queens Lake was present and had with it Alexander 
Smith, a young la>vyer from Tenyville. Smith had the reputation of being 
an agitator and had unsuccessfully opposed the building of a new school 
building at Terryville a number of years back. 

President Baker called the meeting to order and stated business of 
the meeting was to discuss the case of Jack Banks who had not been pot 
on tenure. Immediately a parent jumped to his feet and was recognized 
by the President. He stated. Before I came to this' meeting my little boy, 
who is in the fourth grade, said to me, *Daddy don’t let them fire Mr. 
Banks. He is the only one who can put bandages on our cuts when we 
get hurt at school. Dont let them send him away,’” The speech was 
greeted with a roar of approval. ‘ 

Art Tomlinson next took the Boor. Art was a member of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and manager of the local baseball team. Art said, “I wish 
to say something for Mr. Banks. I have always found him to be co* 
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operative. Whenever I was stuck for a shortstop ^ 

rvould call Jack Banks. He always said. ‘Sure Art. Ill he there, and he 
always wasl We need people like Jack Banks m th.s community. He is 

Smith, the l.arvj.er from Terryville then took the floor and 

made quite a long speech, telling how Jack ^“<1. 

had given swimming lessons at Queens Lake uring asked “fust 

pay. At the end of his speech, he turned to die president and asked. Just 

what are the reasons Uiat Jack Banks is not emg re ue meetine 

Mr. Baker then rose and. using notes from the « 

made a few statements as to why JacV h. and Tack did 

tenure. He told of an occasion when the '"“^'^ordt sent T 

not show up for his physical education class. Mr. Osterhoud^s^ert 

class to study hall. Jack appeared near t yn o^^^^ ^sterhoudt asked 
old clothes and with his hands covered , remark 

where he had been and Jack “"^'^ered, «n 

was greeted with uproarious laughter by weieh?” This 

ting in the back of the room yelled. “How much did the hog weight 

brought doW the house. a few more 

• When order had been restored, Presi ‘ continually 

instances showing Jacks delinquencies. H ^ 

late for classes, how he had not handed to^ had 

back with the basketball team ® 8“ of jhJe remarks were 

left them imsupervised on the trip horn . 

greeted with laughter and ""f had been collected on 

At the efad of this recital of the evid -Payior a farmer from the 

Jack Banks over a period of three why he wasn’t rehiredl It 

outskirts of the tosvn, rose and cried, jpgsn’t like him and that is 

was because that mail sitting in Anderson. Harold jumped 

the only reason!” He pointed dir^tly » n^sed so his words were not 
to his feet to'reply. bnt the crowd booed and hissed, 

heard. Seeing this was so. he sat down. Tomlinson stood up 

■ When the crowd 'finally had quiete j think we 

and said, “No one has heard what Jac sitting halfway back in 

should hear his side of the story.” Jack, ‘ ^ 

the hall, sprang to his feet and rushe to ^ ^ chance 

“Sure I want to be heard. This is the rs doing all right until ^e 

to speak. No one had told me that I a n ^j^^t I wasn’t coming 

principal told me'the other day after e returned to his seat, 

back, my wasn’t I told of these things before? He 
receiving a ' thunderous ovation. board would 

Mr. Baker then stated the pubHcmeehng remain for 

go into executive session. He asked n Joldnc. 
the session. The crowd filed out. laughing and jokmg 
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RIVERDALE* 


In the 1940’s, a sociological study was made of Riverdale, a midwestem 
city of 100,000 population, to determine the nature of the social structure 
in such a community. The primary, though not the only method of study, 
was that of the interview, of which the one in this case is a typical ex- 
ample. 

Riverdale is an old established community first settled in the 1830 s. 
It derives its wealth from a long history of industrial development, from 
its function as a trade and financial center for a rich agricultural region, 
and from a large foreign-bom population which, through three fourths 
of a century, provided the workers necessary for Riverdale's industrial 
expansion. 

To the casual observer these ethnic groups in the community are the 
outstandingly unique feature of Riverdale. Over half of the population 
calls itself Swedish, about a tenth Italian, and smaller numbers identify 
themselves with other national and geographic origins. In many respects, 
Riverdale is split by these differential identifications: geographically into 
the “American” and “Swedish” sides of the river; economically with 
“Americans,” “Swedish,” and "Italian” banks, stores, and occupations; so- 
cially and politically with "Swedish,” "American,” and “Italian” clubs, 
churches, societies, political tickets, and, to a certain extent, schools. 

The Swedes have the highest prestige of any foreign-bom group, with 
those from Belgium, Poland, and Italy following in that order. Below 
these groups, in the eyes of the members of the community, are the 
southern white migrants and the Negroes. The position in the community 
of each of these groups is closely related to the recency of their immigra- 
tion and the degree to which their native cultural patterns differ from 
those of the middle-class culture of the community. 

These ethnic differentiations, the high division of labor, the stability 
of the population, the concentration of wealth in a relatively few families, 
and the idealization of New England ancestry have been important fac- 
tOTS in the development and elaboration of a system of social classes in 
Riverdale. Seven such classes are recognized in the community-in local 
^rainology these are: "the fine old families,” the ''nouveau riche'' (in 
Riverdale this is a symbolic not a descriptive term-not everyone with 
wea t is as igh as nouveau riche), the "well-to-do professional class,” 
and so on, down through the “poor, but respectable,” to the “no goods” 
or the lowest of the low.” ° 


The people of Riverdale have been proud of the fact that in the past, 
movement up this class ladder has been possible; but there have always 

i ftepared at the UniversUy of Ka^ by Charles K. Warriner. Copyright. 1949, 
by the University of Kansas. Reprinted hy permission. W b ' 
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Mrs. Robert Wilson was one o nearby community as 

climb tbc ladder. She bad grown up ‘w ‘ vuUson’s parents bad sent 

the daughter of a public 5^ and later she had taught 

her to Smith, a woman s college in Massac 

French in a small midwestern gir s sc lOo . larger Riverdale 

Mr. Wilson was employed as - l^^nir/to be “fairly 

industries. The Wilsons were consi j Coast” and were members 

well-to-do.” They lived on the edge o iic Club, the Biverdale 

of the First Congregational Cluircb. the Un« C ^ 

Country Club, the Junior League, the 
Civic Symphony, and several smaller assoei. 

The interviewer had been intro uc located in the “Gold 

the principal of WinBeld Public -The mother is 

Coast” district. In talking about t e a V difficulty be- 

very active in the PTA. She s a ® husband is an amateur 

cause everyone knows about her bac 'gro _ jj,g better areas 

musician and very good. ’T*’®/ ''fj® gbool district, they pay tuition 

of town. Although they Rve outside of this sc ^ question them 

to send their child here. They are 

motives sometimes. They are very s °''T P juet him at the door: 

When the interviewer called on Aem, Mr. We are just 

Mr. W.: “Come in. my wife said she ^„11 be 

in the process of putting our beard your name. I thought it 

down in a minute. You know when I J’X/There are a lot of them 
was my mother’s family name; it is qm 

in New England you know.” excused himself, saying that 

When Mrs. Wilson came in, Mr. Wi telephoning, 

he was an officer in the Civic 5 )™?^'’''^ how she could help. I 

Mrs. Wilson asked what we were in the community an 

explained that we were making a ^ ^hat the community was 

that in order to do that we wanted to ^ghools with 

like. Mrs. Wilson referred to some work w difference betiveen 

the children and asked me if I a n .^ent on: .j 

schools in the character of the children. Sh ^ ij ,^hen I go 

Mrs. W.: “You know it is qmte app ^ League sta 

over to the school. The children of my f They have an as- 

out from the rest. You can pif *®“ °".t feow just how to d““*e it 
surance that the rest of them lack. and . . • Oh, I don t thin y 

They stand out, they are very sclf-ass^“’j foends at aU 

Bob is that way. I think he is jurt a I don’t think so. 

levels. Maybe it is just because be is my 
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“There is quite a difference in the children over there; You can'tell it 
very easily. Because Bob is an only child I have told him to bring his 
friends home with him. I tell him I am lonely and like to see people 
around. The boys from the fine homes are altogether different from the 
others. He joined the Cub Scouts and brought them here one day. I 
never heard so much swearing and a lot of obscene words appeared. on 
my blackboard. I was very glad several weeks later when he asked me 
if he could quit. Are the Scouts like that everywhere? I always thought 
the Scouts were the boys from the nice homes ...” " ‘ 

We talked about the Scouts for a while; then Mrs. Wilson started talk- 
ing about herself. < ' ■ 

Mrs. W.; "Since I have reached forty, I have retired. I’m not as active 
in anything as I was. I’ve cut out a lot of things. I’ve decided that now 
I can afford to be selfish. I was active on a lot of committees and associ- 
ations, but I feel now that I don’t have to take the responsibility of being 
chairman of committees anymore. I’ve done my duty to the community 
and I feel I can afford to be selfish. I think too I should be home looking 
after Bob. At my insistence, Mr. Wilson has dropped a lot of his'activities 
too. He's still got the Civic Symphony, but he’s cut out the rest like the 
Boy's Club, It’s really surprising how much time I have on my hands now 
to enjoy myself. I was so busy on things like the Junior League, and the 
board of the Settlement House, and Mr. Wilson had the Sunday School, 
and I had a class and all the other things that we never had time to 
enjoy ourselves. . , • 


Interv.: “You were talking about the things you used to do.’Are your 
friends active in the same things as you were?” , ' 

Mrs. W.r "Well, yes and no. There are several groups. Mr. Wilson- is 
employed by Morton’s, and there are three or four other families on this 
^eet who are officials there also. We get together with them, the' men 
^ow each other from their work. But then we have friends in the Junior 
^ague and in the church groups too. We’ve been in all groups, but they 
tend to revolve around the church and the industries and the Junior 
League. But this to^vn is really a small town for its size. It is a' very pro- 
v.Mml town. When my mother came to visit us, she commented on how 
prosmcial It was. She said, "Why everybody knows everybody else’s busi- 
W hnosving about Mrs. Reece. I knew she had 

t ■’‘l Md one this year. Mother asked me, ‘How do you 
“I’™' ft I really didn’t know. I sup- 
eWh I I with someone in the Junior League who went to their 

church and was in their church circle •’ 

'‘'y '''“g Previncia!.-^. • ' 

eih- S imtvil “ ft Ifttc a Nesv England city, that is a 

eil) of 100,000, and nobody eseept the small groups knows anyone else, 
kou know your fnends m your smaU group, but you don’t know anyone 
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else. Here. I know all about everybody else-if I’m in fintog 

out. People I never see, probably wouldnt know to speak to. yet kn 

^ “mLrests me very much. What do you mean by the ‘small 

group here who are fte core of the JZprTmS the oTd 

thing in the community revolves aroun ■ ^galthy. They form 

families who founded the community ^ ^ leadership. The social life 
the backbone of the community and community P 

.. ft. 

Mrs. W.: “Yes. they are the founded the com- 

came here from New England inMvere^^ J Manufacturing 

munity. One of the families is the S important man in 

Company. Ernest Stone started the company Stanley, has 

the community. HE children are the leaders now. His 

the company now. , . They are old im- 

“Then there are the Hawthornes an e Barrett daugh- 

portant families in the community. M the leaders in the 

ters started the Junior League. ^Tough wealth isn’t absolutely 

community. Most of them are wealth, and stability- 

necessary it helps, but they repr^en c ’ ^ of the social 

they are the fine old families in the commumty, tne 

life.” ' 1 c the heart of the social 

Infero.; “ThE is the smaU group that make p 
life.” , Voinriv to the Junior League, 

Mrs. W.: “That’s right. Most *®™ Jor League. There were only 

though thE town E really too smal or J ^ unwashed ones 

a few when it started, so each ye“ ® there are about 140 members, 

in order to have a going organEation. m j you don’t have to 

“Don’t misunderstand me. They ® oje very active in civic 

he old family. They let in some eac y -vealthy. , 

affairs, even though they arent old I didn’t join until the 

“Many of my very best friends are family, but my ms- 

tfiird year after I was married. 1 wasn pracUcally 

hand's family was an old family in a near y 
old family here.” . „ isi,« that?” 

fnfero.: "Are there other shall we call it, is the pan 

Mrs. W.; “Well, the next ... ah • • ‘ jj^ving something. Youffl see 

Helleuic group. They are very aclive._»bya^s ^ „o doing 
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families belongs to the sororities; many of them don’t even know what 
a sorority is. They send their children East to schools where they don’t 
have them. It is really amusing, all of this fuss and rushing and all that 
sort of thing. They like to feel they really are something, but they can’t 
quite make it because none of the old families are in those groups.” 

Mrs. \\'ilson went on to comment that she had gone to Smith College 
where tliere were no sororities; that her husband belonged to a fraternity 
but never wears his pin. ‘Tm glad he doesn’t, I think all of this show of 
pins is all very foolish. It really doesn’t mean very much.” She then went 
on to say that “Even very nice people don’t get invited to join sororities 
and fraternities sometimes,” and that she didn’t think it was a good 
thing to have on small campuses where the Greek-Ietter people are in the 
majority. “I’m going to tell Bob when he’s ready for college not to feel 
too badly if he doesn’t get invited to join a fraternity, because there are 
always groups one wants to be in and doesn’t get invited to,” 

Interv.: There are always some groups one wants to be in but can’t.” 

Mrs. W.; Yes. (She paused for several seconds, then went on.) Let’s 
sec. There s the Country Club set, they are more or less Junior League, 
though there are more in it than that because it is quite a large group. 
Then there is the University Club, which is mostly the younger crowd. 
They are quite active. We belong to the University Club and were very 
active in it for awhile. Mr. Wilson was president one year, but we haven't 
ottended a University Club party for two years. We are in our forty’s 
and retiring now. 


Oh yes. And then there are the very earnest women. The ones that 
go m fOT the League of Women Voters, the A.A.U.W., and that sort of 
thing, -niey arc the ones who would like to be in something else but 
nrent. And the Womans Club, they don't belong to anything else so use 

their wlahty up in that. They are very active.” 

mi"n?™"' the Country Club set. what club did you 


tlifsori!ll"'"°''l’'“'' Country Club, of course. They are 

S ved^ f Green Hills Club, but that's mostly 

the labonig 

“ ‘he important one?” 

SO there are of'v' i! Of CTurse, there are a lot of people in it, and 

- “ '■ *" 

AXU.w:. U 0 " WoriTnl t] \hTd 

iw^Tnnrr ♦v.rsoe, ... c at. . ^ 'voac aoout thc women that dont 

Mrs. 11 Oil then they are active in cliureli circlel No don't misunder- 
stand me. Ive belonged to aU of tliese and have been active in eliurch 
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circles, too. and they are all Bne women; but 

into these other organizations. They arent ^ ^ rnTchuroLs 

W.: ‘-Well, the First Congregational ty 

in this city. I always thought that the piscop smaller 

church, hut it isn’t here. I imapne it would rumh and draws a 

church, of course. The Methodist c urc i middle-class church, 

lot of people. I would say that it was pnmardy a middle 

That’s about all of the churches that are 
Interv.: “What about those who “ pTAers The women who 

Mrs. W.: “Well, the next level would be ,^ho don’t 

form the hackbone of the mothers s “ y § energies. They 

belong to churches and have nothing o rhildren too. I’ve never 

are uLlly the ones with Ae PO-^ott rcUve t -"her study groups 
seen it to fail, the women who ate the belonged 

are the ones whose children are ‘I*® wors . jj j^st because 

to a PTA-oh, I’m a room mother at Wii^eld j 

1 taught for so long I thought I’d like to be on the otn 
said, I could never see much sense in s. 

Interv.; “What is next then? , —oup that my maid 

Mrs. W.; “Well, now we ate getting do » l 

is in. They are the Wnd that go and see the Brmvmes p y. 
drinlcing in taverns.” , t what are they? 

Interv.: “The Brownies? I ve never ear T-hat’s the woman’s base- 
Mrs. W.: “You haven’t heard of the B™' „ real follouing. 

hall team. Oh, they are quite an orgamza Brownies, go drinking in 

But that’s the kind of thing they do, go see j„jt 

taverns, and go bowling. They don t "f®® , . ^hey don’t go to movies 
go see their friends there and sit aroun Tliat’s about the 

much, and I don’t think they have muci I .. 

bottom of the heap, except for ibos® ‘ , about the old families 

Interv.: “You were speaking “ .i gt characteristic of any other 

sending their children east to sclioo . s ■ g^st?" . 

group? Do many other families send j],grn send their 

Mrs. W... “No, that’s just the old ’ "“ggd their children mast, 

children closer to home. But the o ■ m Vass.ar. T m 

primarily to Princeton and Dartmou ‘ building up a large Smi i 
is quite a Vassar colony. Wc arc gra • girls* schools, 

colony here, but there arc very fesv from i imagine tlial yon 

“Would you like to Iiavc someone else miglit go and see 

would like to get a number of Biftoron League several years ago. 

Mary Barton. She was president ol m J 
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Her parents are old settlers. Her husband is manager of the Barton Com- 
pany and his is an old family, too. I would like to know what she would 
have to say about the community. I imagine it might be much the same as 
what I have told you, but it also might be difiFerent. She’s active in much 
the same sort of things that we are. 

“Mrs. Wright is another one you might see. They are in the University 
Club crowd, but not fraternal or Junior League. She is active in the 
Woman’s Club. I don’t know how they stand it~they are at the University 
Club, blit everybody snubs them and looks right through them. Don’t 
misunderstand me, my husband and I aren’t that kind, but everybody 
else does. They are always by themselves, nobody pays any attention to 
them. The old families don’t even know they exist. They look right past 
or through them. They are always in the same places as the old families, 
but never a part of the group, always by themselves. I couldn’t stand it a 
bit. When I see them, I am always glad I married the man I did because 
it sure would be hard in this town if I hadn’t. I’d probably hate it here.” 

Mrs. Wilson called to her husband and asked him if there was anything 
he wanted to tell me. “Do you think of anything else I should tell him? 
This is a frivolous town in a way and quite set. And it is also a snobbish 
and cruel town. It would be a hard town to live in if you didn’t have the 
right connections and the wealth to go with it. I said wealth wasn’t im- 
portant but it is. Wealth is one of the primary considerations. You can 
get by without it, but it is very difficult.” 


GUIDANCE DIRECTOR 

Robert Thorpe, superintendent of schools in the small city of Wachu- 
setts, John 'Turrell, principal of the Wachusetts High School, Edward Ray, 
guidance director of the Wachusetts Schools, and Henry Walters,' exec- 
utive director of the Chamber of Commerce were seated around the 
conference table in the superintendent's office, 

to datTm ^“"'ber was talking. "Let me brief you all up- 
tinn Dw T "!™*''sago, the chamber sponsored a Senior Industry Visita- 
mdns?ri« bigb school visited tL local 

hie hvn h “t industrialists arranged to teed 

trts n was^at ‘occhers after the visi^ to indus- 

■Lri'TnlT i ~ rn™ be made of the visits.” 

at no Ume woTt : . 7. “be to point out that 

althourTard r 1 P^ttWpate in this Senior Visitation Day. 
mv ,obts ueh asT 7 placement is part of 

th?!,!'!'''' ■" "n”“7- 7^'" ‘bere appeared in 

the paper an art.cle headhned as follows: 'Seniors Don't Want to Work in 
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Local Industries.’ The article originated from the guidanee ofBee. TWs 

He blamed me for the ..j j,ad all seniors answer 

“Let me interrupt again, Edward Hay saia. , like to 

a questionnaire, which included such ques ‘ ^le 

wo\ in local industries?’ Tf so. which 

wanted to work in Jones Shoe prevailing wage and has 

Jones is a labor baiter and pays below the prevm g b 

threatened to close his shop if tho union H jo each 

the questionnaire was completed, I jkis information got to 

industry which had seniors in _their plants. How this mro 

the newspapers, I don’t know. nnners has accused 

“Well, Jones, after accusing me ^ Chamber of 

you. Mr. Ray. Now this f ^fnew school building oom- 

Commerce. the Rotary, and as chaum ^ right, Mr. 

mittee and permanent scholarship committee. Isnt that g 

Thorpe?” , , -rhot's risht. As you know, Ray, 

The superintendent sighed and said. S construction of a new 

Jones is highly influential in town. He can scholarship aid. He’s a 

school. He can prevent more seniors to ^-rce^Now Mr. Turrell and I 
heavy contributor to the Chamber of Conim • j go down 

have talked this thing over and we have gjiicle was a mistake and 
there and apologize to Jones and tel im ^ d,at they really 

that your smdents misunderstood the questionnaire 

want to work in his factory. _ hecause there is something 

Edward Ray jumped up. "I wont apo r’S' die phone and 

else about this you haven’t heard. Jones ca ruining the city of 

told me he was going to get me fire , , didn’t like, and I was 

Wachusetts; that there were a lot of edu jj or I’d be looking for 

one of them; and that I’d better get wise to .. 

a new vocation as he had power throng o insulted him 

John Turrell spoke up then, “But he also told us th y 

over the pho 


told him I hadn’t sent that " ,tcn me. especially when m 

not his servant and he had no ”6^^ ‘‘’/T^cudren to private schools, 
doesn’t even live in our city and sen ’ j,e feels hes been m 

Henry Walters of the chamber gg done, or else__hell 

suited and he’s badly hurt. Something g division, 

sabotage the Chamber of Commerce, at 
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Edward Ray spoke up again. “I’m going to say something else while it's 
necessary for me to defend myself. It is this. Ronald Jones is sore because 
the Babbitt brothers, who run the Babbitt Electronic Company, are taking 
his help away from him, his prestige, his power in the city; and another 
thing, when Jones’ daughter wanted a job teaching here last year, the 
school committee turned her down. He’s just taking his venom out on me. 
Isn’t that right, Mr. Wallers?” 

The Chamber of Commerce man reluctantly nodded his head. “Yes. All 
is not sweetness in the chamber. Jones and the Babbitts have been fighting 
now for some time. That was going on long before we had this visitation 
day. They don’t get along at all. Understand, I’m not blaming anybody. 
I just want to know what can be done to make Jones change his mind, 
rejoin the chamber, get back on the scholarships committee and the new 
school committee?" 

Mr. Thorpe, the superintendent, said, “I can’t see anything else but 
for Mr. Ray to visit him and apologize.” 

“If I go visit him,” Ray said, “111 only tell him a few more things, like 
what he did to my uncle one time, and it’ll be worse than before.” 

Mr. Turrell, the principal said, “Write him a letter explaining why the 
students don’t want to work there, or rather why they didn’t say they 
wanted to work there.” 

“They don’t want to work there ” Ray said, “simply because it’s a sweat 
shop, the pay is low, and conditions are poor all around. Besides that 
old man Jones is always losing his temper, throwing things around, and 
acting like a baby, like he did over this.” 

But the point is, Mr. Thorpe repealed, ‘be’ll block construction of the 
school. I know him. He’s that type. He’s got a lot of people who’ll follow 
him, not because they like him, but because he’s important. He’ll be a 
focal point around which the opposition can gather in enough strength 
to min our plans.” 


But I m not going to get do\vn on my knees and humble myself in 

ront of a great, big overgro\vn b , when I did nothing ^vrong, except 

reveal some of the tmth. What you’re asking me to do is sacrifice a prin- 
ciple of mine just to kow-tow to him. And if I do what wiU happen? Hell 
be e.\pecting the school system like everybody in town to give in to him 
evei^' time his desires go against somebody else’s. 1 can’t see that.” 

Mr. Turrell said, “111 go see him and apologize.” 

Henry Wallers said “It won’t do. He’s got to have an apology from 
Edward nay or nobody. I spolce with him before I came over here and 
that s what he told me. 

“But I’ve got nothing to apologize about,” Eay said 

“And he wants a statement in the local newspaper that the questions 
were misunderstood and no reflection on llie Jones business was intended." 

I refuse, Ray said. 
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•Til have to bring this matter np before the school committee,” Mr. 

or he’ll never return to any of Iris positions, I m going now. 

SPRINGVALE JUNIOR PROM 

Mr. Philip Jensen, superintendent of be helTtafte 

sat in his office pondering over Ae annu. ] P 

high school gym - three weeks. Each year year 

problem arose, and each year it grew gr letters to the editor 

the citizens of the city became so complained to 

of the local newspaper condemning e sc ^gbool committee to 

the police, and had a signed petition se school, and Mr. 

abolish the dance. All complaints were aim decided that this 

Jensen knew these were unfair and 'f’ “f action should 

year some definite action must be taken. But what course 

accumulated through 

Mr. Jensen took out his folder with m 
the years on the prom and f®'’’®"'® j .^’tbe gym, posed no prob- 

The Springvale high school P-™ «^®«’,^,^[^g’"gt,^nd^students hav- 
lem. It was a dignified, pleasant affair dance. The prom was 

ing an enjoyable time. The problem arose a students had left, 

from 8 to 12 p.m.; then after t"'®!'’® ° ” “„g places and clubs 
the trouble started. The young peop e ® England city every- 

but found them closed because in mis j. j. -j^e students therefore 
thing closed at midnight except me city i where they found 

drove off to New York State, fifty ^ ^ them. These trips 

numerous clubs, taverns, cafes, and roadhouses open 

had many sad results. , home on a rainsoaked 

In 1952. Boh O’Brien, a senior, was kiU^ occupants of tlie 

highway from a small New York town. • , j-gd. That same night, four 

car, two girls and another boy, were grave y J hours of dawn, 

other students returned to their homes ® those of frantic 

and Mr. Jensen was at svits’ end betiveen p superinlcnd- 

parents. Several other incidents happened 1 disturbances would 
ent began thinking of it as an “off-year, a , ^^g^ n,ore disastrous, 

not happen again. But the folloiving yea , involved junior prom 
Records for 1953 showed ““‘f®”.lhose who had remained in the 
students returning from New York S ® ®‘(, • Evale diner. They occupic 
oity visited the only place available, the p b 
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all the scats available, others stood on foot yelling for service, workers off 
the night shift who ordinarily came in for a meal were pushed out. Mr. 
Trova and his helper, Joe, were unable to cope with the situation and, in 
speaking roughly to the students, aroused their anger to such a degree 
that they not only made a greater confusion but left the place in a terrible 
condition. Other groups of youngsters created alarming disturbances in 
the hotel lobbies and were routed out by the police, Several other smaller 
incidents occurred. 

Mr. Jensen realized that all this made for poor public relations because 
of the actual connection with the school dance which thereby made the 
school responsible. He repeatedly pointed out that the school was not 
liable for incidents occurring after the prom and off school property. 

After repeated student conferences and faculty meetings, the problem 
seemed no nearer a solution. The faculty was of many and various 
opinions, none of which, it was agreed, would solve the problem satis- 
factorily, and so voted to leave it entirely in the hands of the superin- 
tendent for judgment to be passed on. 

The students, on the other hand, had no constructive suggestions except 
to state, at a student council meeting, that they would have to continue 
going over to New York State because of the lack of conveniences in 
Sprinpale after midnight The suggestion was made by the principal, 
Mr. Sneed, that they go home and conclude their merriment there. A few 
agreed they usually did and had house parties there, but the majority said 
that there was no fun going home to a party all dressed up. The majority 
of he girls remarked it was seldom they went to a formal and so would 
rather conclude the affair at some pubUc place where they could show 
their go^vns to advantage. 

111.. prom only three weeks off Mr. Jensen thought seriously about 

the problem and wondered what decision he should make. ^ 


THE NEW PRINCIPAL 

his 'Si wmi'.''' 'r?" School, was talking to 

plSl hi aZ-^f •■'PPointed high school 

arts imtiiutinn;id,erStalSZS“n°'l'’™™ 
a few hours of '"“I"™ "■ political science. He was within 

school ndminislratioLtThe sWc'Z^ZiSH” 

hislory nt Tide for sLs years. Will lohnZZJ American 

Prm'o and Will woe been classmates at 

Tslr 

Harry uus very happy to see WiU and. after the pleasantries were over. 
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I nuess yoii fellows do have your problems. 

middle-income community-I believe business 

income per family is slightly less th, ^ the town is the 

axe well represented. Like -any central s^ool 

shopping center so that we cater to abou . P P , t have 

tion of 3000, you would expect about Bve distiiL We have 

1000, as we have the outlying rural j'— “ ' jjjstrict voted to build a 

been centralized for five years, and las y laHnn and our old and 

new elementary school. -With our ° ^ ^ ^ ^ote 

crowded bullSngs, we certainly needed it. It warn t easy get 

through for either centralization or t e new sc afford it and also 

Will “Why was that? It sounds as thongh yon could aitor 

that you needed to do both.” oommunity a little more 

Horry: “I think ifs necessary to understand our commu ly 

and to see how it is divided into severa ^oups. groups depend- 

Will: "Oh yes, all communities the chmches 

ing upon the way in which people [‘ve. make then mon y, 
they attend, together with many other ac ’ ■, gyppose each has 

Horry: “Tha^s right. Tula I'- maTo ? -p' Let me do- 
a division; but, in general, we think of three major g 

scribe them to you. . „„„risBd of professional and 

“The first, and the most infiuenhal, is co p sn,allest in terms 

some business men and, of course, then ami •pbe members of 

of numbers, but in terms of influence i is TaLgy on committees, 

ibis group are the most active in the commu ^ ^ Tlipv belonti to 


some business men and, of course, greatest. The members of 

of numbers, but in terms of influence i is 'rjiev are on committees, 
ibis group are the most active in the -Rations. They belong to 

belong to clubs, study groups, and semce to churches and to 

the exclusive groups, of course, but they a g members 

tnany other organizations of a philant opic Parent Teacher Asso- 

of the uppers don’t seem to be very The Daughters of the 

cialion, although they attend some of ® ^vhich many of these 

American Revolution is one of the “ga— active in trying to gel the 
people belong. As you know, the DA >s contests which tliey en- 

schools to teach' more W,to’ry and Aey have con^e^ „ppers do weU in 
courage school children to enter. ^ are preparing for co g 

school. They are generally our top children do well, and tlicy 'ccp 

The parents are very anxious to have « 

ihe pressure on.” , n few local adaptations. 


e pressure on.” .vith a 

Will: “Sounds like the typical upper clas 
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They seem to be the power group in most all communities. As I travel 
around, I see much of this same pattern.” 

Harry: “The second group is the middle-class group. They are very 
strong in the Parent Teacher Association. They are interested in better 
schools and have helped out with many services, such as providing glasses 
for needy students, buying a bicycle rack for one of our elementary 
schools, and things like that. This middle group also has many members 
in a club called the Citizens for Better Schools Club. Mr. Van, a business 
executive, has control of this group, and most of the members are store- 
keepers and salesmen. It’s difficult to know how much this group is inter- 
ested in helping pubhc education. Some of their actions make it very 
difficult for the schools to carry on what we believe to be a good program. 
On the other hand, they are sincere and honest.” 

Will: Thats very interesting. Now what about the other group?” 

Harry: Our third major group is composed of farmers and laborers. 
In general, they are not well educated. Most of them did not finish high 
school. They are not at all active in the community. Oh, some belong to 
the PTA and a few other groups; but you would not be able to say that 
they arc pillars of strength in any group. We have found that they are 
quite apathetic about education. Their attitude seems to he reflected in 
their children, since they get the lowest marks and have the largest drop- 
out rate. As a group tliey have opposed anything which would raise their 
ta.xes. They are easily persuaded to put their names on petitions and we 
have found the same names on petitions on both sides of the same ques- 
tion! ^ 


Will; 'SVcll, that’s a rather complete analysis of the community. You 
seem to have given this a great deal of thought," 

^ave gone, it would be difficult to 
school fT’" ' r'' rumWtags of discontent with the 

'T ? *<= fiddlers want 

TO helnil “ • education, and the lowers feel their children 

belie 17“ -any of the 

otht uro^ 7 " 1-verLore Ln any 

wcumfnt ovL y ^een a great deal of 

argument oscr the philosophy of education which the siool should 

Wll: ••Did something happen to bring all this out into the onen?” 
DcpartLnt7s?edrblfc™7lr^fn7jh*i7''“‘'''' ducation 

U had to do With changing the ci^uli^f ^ oT/olth 

Nothing very exciting; hut Mr. Crunch, the editor of the IneT ^ I 
a leader of the upers, got a-liold of it. After reading it Im Llled the^prel- 
deiit of our teachers association and asked that the association prepL a 
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letter on the publication which would appear in f P> 

nresident aereed and he asked three teachers to go to work on it. 

■■Well, a L dr’aft was prepared and was given 
She did and then, by some mistake, the letter was fo 
Lch It was in the Lual condition that most first drafts are mad 
student was not our best typist! Mr. Crunch loose 

ceived it and then the excitement started. Crime ca P ^ 

ablest: Is this an example of what the 

children can't leam from them. Look at thi^ these fancy, foolish 

ten errors in grammarl Is that why you teachers have these taney, 

courses? What happened to the 3 Rs? jiUacamp” 

Will: “I suppose a lot of other people wondered • 

Harry: “Yes, letters earne in from eve. 70 -. ^^d a meet- 

matter with our schools? Then, to confanu , session. Even 

iag, and the word got out that it was going to b^e^a m 1 hot sessm^^^ 

the kids wanted to go to it. As soon * . . what he called ‘the 

Crunch took over. He talked for “Tj'school now.’ He covered 

solution of some serious problems present markine, progressive 

the gamut: social promotion, disciphim, ®°"’Pg speaker and he 

education, and college preparation. He is P 

was received with great enthusiasm. Crunch and his 

“Mr. Van and his Citizens for Better Schook 
group went to work and decided the best j meeting is in April, 

new members to the board of education. Our Crunch ran, to- 

and we had three openings on our seven-man croups. Mr* 

gether with tvvo others wL had the full backing of Wh 
acted as campaign manager, and all three won. outspoken in 

three members pledged to change^ thin^- school 

their opposition to the administration. or y ^ supervising 

principal resigned to take a better job, an September I 

principal, recLmended me. The board approved, and 
take over.” . , . or not. It seems as 

Will: "I don’t know whether to rongratulate y 
though you will have a rocky path. , - ..j ,„ant to get into adminis- 
Harnj: “It will be good experience, and I did wan 

tration.” 

Wili; “Did anything come of this ^,oard meetings 

Harry: "Several things. There fe ^t;on will he given to the 

now for a change in policy, so that mor elected Mr. ^ an 

brighter children and much less to the teachers, the principa , 

as chairman of a committee to meet wi ^ riromotion and report car s. 
“nd supervising principal to talk oyer social p discussion, 

Our two administrators met with the teac „£ all chil- 

=Wvcd at a conclusion that the school should meet 
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dren and that present policies were aimed at doing just that. The t\vo 
groups then got together and tried to talk things out. No consensus was 
arrived at. Mr. Van represented his group when he said, ‘The philosophy 
of the school should be opportunity for all— if the poorer students are not 
equipped mentally to take that opportunity, forget them.* Mr. Peck, the 
elementary supervisor replied, *We are not teaching just those children 
who will go to college. We are teaching all of the children. We must meet 
the needs of the individual child.* 

“Well, that’s where we are now. What should I do to get ready to take 
over my job in September? Tm right smack in the middle of a controversy 
that has the town split wide open. Things have quieted do%vn this summer, 
but they ^vill start aU over in September. Do you have any ideas?” 


GRANDVIEW CENTRAL 

In the fall of 1945, the pupils and teachers of Grandview Central moved 
into their new million-dollar school building. The school was designed to 
house approximately 1000 pupils. In keeping with the policy of other 
central districts, the school board also allowed nonresident elementary 
and secondap^ pupils to attend the central school on payment of non- 
resident tuition and transportation charges. About seventy-five nonresi- 
dents from ten districts outside of the centralization attended Grandview 
Central from 1945 to 1947. As the advantages of the central school became 
apparent, more parents from the nonresident districts expressed the desire 
to send their children to the central school. Some nonresident districts 
petitioned the central school board to be taken into the central district; 
others closed their schools and became “contract districts." A few non- 

ft i resisted the genera] change and made a determined 

effort to keep their schools open. 

school policy of accepting nonresident pupils 
to appea ed on November 3. 1947. when Trustee Reed of Meridale to 

II n of ^‘='>001 district by re- 

rent^?n m l. f° T ’'“ord refuse to take ele- 

tbc district rvithout the written permission of 

r 4 "O “Mtoon to secondL pupils at- 

tending Grandwew Central and agreed to the payment of^O W trans- 

xni dis"trictd“d P"P“ “ttondiug tCceatral^chool. The 

a ih eo teaeto .r T " “.^'8'’ 'o'-oo' ^ its district but did sponsor 
Central R Grandview 

-^tale t T , 8ohool board that the loss of 

statue aid on sesen elementary pupils „uw attending Grandviesv was 
seriously hampenng the oducaUonal program of his home district, which 
now had a good school building and an adequate staff 
Trustee Reed also made the same request of Valley Central School. 
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another nearby school which had two elementary pupils from the M-11 

“ctoher 23, 1948. the Grandwerv Central School hoard pass^d^a 
resolution by unanimous decision that elemental P^ip 
school district will not be allowed to attend Grandview ^ 

1. 1949, without School voted to 

continued to abide by the decision. fTip narents 

_Mr,Aitlcens, the principal of Grandview ^LoSs reiT^e 
of the children involved and immediately rec i P j „g] 

action of the board. The parents also rvrote letters of protest ‘c^e ^ 
department of the State Education Departmen qu public, 

of refusing entrance to pupils in a schoo ® g ^ Education De- 

On December 18. 1949. the legal division f „£ a dis- 

partaient quoted section 401 of ^pon the consent of the 

trict may be admitted into a school of ad > P ^ 

board of education, on terms prescribed f ^pp^h-al studied the rul- 
On February 10. 1950. the board of Grandv-ew Cenhal^stud 

ing of the State Education Department an district. They also 

policy regarding the elementary pupils “oni ^ ■u^.hvppii the M-U trus- 
diiected Principal Aitkens to act as interme out an 

tees and the parents of the children Policing considerable 

agreement suitable to both parents and Iru parties, an agree- 

correspondence and conversation between ^ would be allowed to 
ment was reached whereby the elementary c i district $90.00 per 

attend Grandview Central if the parents pm seven ele- 

pupil to reimburse the district for its loss o s signed by both 

mentary pupils. A written contract was full consent and 

parents and trustees. This arrangement and the principal, 

knowledge of board members, trustees, superin ^ children attended 

Three families were involved in ^^e school year. 

Grandview Central without opposition or «Qi,inson, with their two 
louring the summer of 1951, Mr. an r . 1 district and ex- 

children of elementary school age, Prandview Central. They re- 
pressed a desire to send their children ° , siening the agreement 

ceived permission to attend the payment was due, they 

^0 pay the M-11 district $90.00 per child, w commissioner 

refused to pay and sent a letter to Mr. Mow ’ . of the case. He 

of education. Mr. Monroe made a j Id.ll district were 

J'^as very much disturbed to find tliat the children to a school outside 
being required to pay in order to send t e lus- 

their district. His investig£ition showed tha jHegal. Ho 

'ory of the State Education Department and that 
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also informed both school boards from Grandview Central and Valley 
Central that they had the right to accept or refuse nonresidents with or 
without the permission of the nonresident trustees. 

Nine elementary pupils from the M-11 district continued to attend 
Grandview Central without making payment to the M-11 school district 
until Trustee Reed made another protest to the school board of Grand- 
view Central. 

In the fall of 1951, Principal Aitkens accepted a position in the State 
Education Department and was replaced by the vice-principal, Mr. 
Townsend. 


Principal Townsend brought Trustee Reeds protest before his board. 
On March 15, 1952, the board passed the resolution not to accept non- 
resident elementary pupils wthout the permission of their trustees. Mrs. 
Robinson immediately informed the assistant commissioner of education 
of the action and pleaded for his help. 

Many letters were written within the next month to the various divi- 
sions of the State Education Department. Each writer appeared to have 
a different interpretation for the letters. Former principal Aitkens who 
was now in the State Education Department assisted in trying to clear up 
the misunderstandings. 

The assistant commissioner of education issued a notice to all parties 
mvolved that a meeting of all persons interested in the controversy would 
be held in Ws office on AprU 29, 1952. The meeting cleared all misunder- 
standings. -nie assistant commissioner spoke very frankly to those present 
He stated that In his opinion, the parents of children had the right to send 
their children to the school of their choice and that it was a moral obliga- 
lon of all state-supported schools to accept nonresident pupils if trans- 
were available. He also stated that 
chool boards had a right to refuse nonresident pupils for legitimate rea- 
sons, hut none seemed to exist in the case before him. 

rcsciJc7uJ’ of 'ho Grandview Central school 

rZt afl , r P^’-od a resolution to 

p3. P“P‘'^ “ f“ “ f^odities and transportation would 

of'’m„tt "c&m" ” ‘'"Z of 1952 showed that a total 

Grandview Central from tS hwTdfatiirt r'^th’ 

The trustees of the M-11 dltU rebr^ , 

mcnt of nonresident tuition foMhelhirtr* "‘S" oontracts for the pay- 

School. The school board of G^andvie^vT!' " ““'ending the Central 
out a contract and without charge. P“P‘'^ 

Central school hoard. He stated .fat the G?a„dX‘rot,‘ ^“i: 
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ing up M-11 pupils in the M-11 disWct without a contract and rvithout 
the consent of the trustees of the district. 

the education of the pupils. 

hometown central school^ 

In May. 1952. the entire board of e^caHon 
This action was the culmination of ne y y Hometown 

centering about a P™P“f .^"‘j^'afitfreTignation might wake up 
Central School. The school board felt th ^ , r buildinff program 

the people of the community to the jhe day before. It 

that had been defeated by an overwhe ming ) because, 

was a move of protest, a move determine y makeshift 

as one farmer-member said, he was wdhng gS responsibility of 
equipment on his farm, but he just ‘ ‘^"ers ” 

toggling and pursuing a makeshift Hom^etown and the revo- 

To understand and appreciate the situa j],g 

lutionary move of the school board it is nece gxemine a bit of the 
two years that preceded the action and o pe I , events, 

social structure of the community and the p. I 

c’fintcd nCtir scenic 

Hometown is a community of "’“"y convenience of being 

lake, pn?nv« f>iP Pomfcirts of rural lile wun ^ shop- 


-*ometo\vn is a community of ” -fh the convenience of being 

bke, it enjoys the comforts of rural i e wi . modem shop- 

close to the city of Metropolis. There ^ S. An added euUnrnl 

ping district in Hometown, P’“® “P , Hometown has a private girls 
advantage may he noted in the fact t . ^ ^ 

junior college located svithin its communitj . divided into two cate- 

The 2000 inhabitants of Hometmvn are gen group. Tlie 

Series . . . the station-wagon set and t ic , ^ residents, some of 

liorse-and-buggy group is inade up o t > York summer 

"hom are descended directly f™’".*'’® gn, and families tl .rt 

nsidents of Hometown. Farmers, local ““ ^,g .gars arc generally 

have been in residence for twenty oi" " rises not more tlian one 
e'asscd in this group. The station-wagon P ,,g,,jng arrived within 

hundred families, most of whom arc new considered to be smar . 

ihc last ten years or so. Tlie group is g™ ^^^^g ^gv idca-s <h.-it. a 
uggressive, and progressive, bringing " , , group. Tliey noted 

'laics, are rallicr opposed by the Iiorse-an ^printes! by rcmiiiUon cJ 

case svas prepared at Colgate Uniwrsity on 
Unl\cnity. 
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inadequacy of the present water and sewage systems, but met' opposition 
from the old-timers, who said it was good enough to do. Most of the 
station-wagon set work in Metropolis, where they are generally either 
salesmen or junior executives of the newer industries that have croppe 
up in the past few years. Some of them send their children to private 
schools, thinking that the schools in Hometown are not adequate enough. 

The school district of Hometown Central School covers an area of 600 
square miles. In the early days of centralization, the outlying small towns 
noted the advantages of being connected with such a community as 
Hometown, and though there were in some cases communities closer 
with which they could have centralized, they chose to belong to the 
Hometown system. This presented many transportation problems. The 
twelve school busses have to travel hilly and, in many places, unimproved 
roads every day to bring in the school children. The extent of the district 
means that in some cases, a bus has to travel twenty miles one way and 
that some children spend two hours each day riding the bus. Located in 
the heart of the snow-belt region, Hometown faces especially difiBcult 
transportation problems during the winter. 

Hometown Central School was built in 1930 at a cost of $350,000. It 
was designed to house 600 students. At present, the school population 
totals 1050. In 1951, the school board attempted to alleviate the crowded 
conditions by purchasing a large summer house near the school to house 
the 300 students in the kindergarten and first grades. There are, at present, 
250 students in the high school, using eight academic classrooms. , The 
remaining 500 students are contained in the other sixteen rooms of the 
main building. Some of the lower-grade sections contain as many as 
forty-five, while some of the upper grades have twenty-five students per 
section. 

Among the recognized needs for the school are increased facilities for 
physical education, the cafeteria, the industrial arts, and the agriculture 
programs. The space used for physical education is divided between a 
gym and the auditorium. The auditorium seats 650, ’ and the gym is a 
jumoT-size basketball court 65 by 45.feet. There are enough locker-room 
and shower facilities for the high school, but none available for the 
junior high school and other grades. 

It is necessary that the use of the cafeteria be limited to only those 
students who live out of town. The cafeteria seats 120, which necessitates 
three shifts for eating. It is located on the third floor, which means that 
supplies and garbage must be carried up and down, as there are no ele- 
vator facilities available. 

The agriculture and industrial arts departments are housed in regular- 
sized academic classrooms, prohibiting the use of much desired and nec- 
essary equipment 

The summer house, purchased as a temporary measure, cost $20,000 in 
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1951. It is a frame structure, “fj^^^fact^^at’the State 

plus several small kerosene stoves. In P jp^rrarten and first-grade 
Department of Education recommends that ^"^erg^ d 

stuLts attend for a full session, it is f j g in its state 

into a half-day program. This means t a ^ . attendance. 

aid in view of that fact that State aid IS CO p narrow 

There is a combination steel and wood s noted 

wooden stairs that may be utilized in Mse o janijing of the fire 

that there was a kerosene drum locate on^^ 

escape. Quite a number of the paren the fire hazard pres- 

builLg have complained to the school board about the 

ent in such a structure. , . .v lOSO-lfiSl school 

Before the purchase of the summer hou^, un jnunicipal build- 

year. tivo secLs of the fifth grade were housed m the mun p 

ing, above where the community stored its composed of a 

Prior to the 1952 resignation, the f“Jone of the 

fanner from the outskirts of Hometmyn, an Hometown, the 

neighhoring villages, a weU-to-do chic en ^ , j jj,g community 

preW of the local bank, and a wwlthy „£ the board 

noted for his various civic activities who was a 

of trustees for the junior college. All of the p P> last-named 

considered to be members of the horse-an g defined specifically 
member had affiliations with both groups an 
^ a member of neither set. 

p j tTiit it had to locale a 
In the spring of 1950, the school ^““"ajntaincd. Formerly tlicy 

new place to house the tNvelve busses ^nmobile dealer. The aulo- 

.A e . nf a local autOmODUC tllC 


new place to house the tNvelve Dusst» „,,^nrnobile dealer. The auiu- 
bad rented space in the garage of a low . raising the 

mobile dealer had need for the room , school board decided to 
rent successively over a period of busses and also be use 

build a structure that could be used to -py]ture and industrial ar 

for tile much-needed expansion of e ngri 

programs. . mesented to the community 

^ a result of their investigations, I <7 P vjjpjj.faccd building t la 
plans for a $170,000, tsvo-story, . .jon wagons on the gr°'"’ 

"ould contain the twelve busses and v agriculture ai 

Ooor and have additional room on tlic seco 
industrial arts. , ,i,„ local paper five 

helorc the May vote, there appeared i j^„,cred about the o >1 
opposition to this plan. Most of (o be used for bus 

«0m to placing clisrooms ahos’C what 5,0 of iho fad "-a ' ^ 

<>>0 grounds tL it would he a fire plans for 

^tate Department of Education had npP had burned 

'oro. One of the dormitories in the )unior coHcg 
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cently with a loss of several lives, which left the community rather fire 
hazard conscious. Although the incident occurred at night, and in a dormi- 
tory, it was difficult for the townspeople to see the difference between 
the two situations. Other objections were that it was only a stopgap meas- 
ure and that $170,000 was entirely too much to pay for a garage. 

However, at the time of the vote, the issue was approved by a margin 
of 256 to 238, and the school board accepted this narrow margin as a 
mandate from the public to get the project underway. 

Of the thirteen bids that were submitted, it was found that the lowest 
was $30,000 over the estimate the school board had made. Two weeks 
after the bids were made public, there was a movement in town to post- 
pone such a project and to re-open the consideration of the whole school 
need. 


In November, 1950, the leaders of the movement, mostly members of 
the station-wagon set, presented to the school board a petition signed by 
891 qualified voters, which noted the inadequacy of the $170,000 project 
and asked that it be resubmitted to the voters so it could be turned down 
in favor of a survey that would estimate the over-all needs of the school 
for a five-year period. The school board, by a unanimous decision, decided 
to follow this suggestion. 

It was as a result of this meeting that a Parent Teacher organization 
was organized in Hometown. Led by the members of the station-wagon 
group, the decision was reached that such an organization was sorely 
needed. As a further indication of the activities of the station-wagon set, 
^re was begun in Hometown a chapter of the League of Women Voters. 
This body was very much in favor of getting a woman elected to the school 
board, to which there arose considerable opposiUon from the horse-and- 
Duggy group. 


In peceraber, 1950, the school board held a public meeting, to which 
Sh'i! speakers, representing the board of education, the 

Education, and the P.T.A. There was much discus- 

nr^ent •?!? ’ u ™ 

Mrai-e nm' T"” f ' showed that thirty-two still favored the 

town Ttee Me fh ^ ^ “'‘ated in Home- 

iwi ^ three different levels considered. A pronosal for a S750 - 

^Seen pMlf?’™'? “ gotLty-nine votes; 

ana se\ enieen people favored spending $300 000 

By January. 19ol, the recommendations of the State Denartment of 
Education were received conceminE suEcestinn. tJepartinent ot 

for the proposed change in the schcol\ulingMLe depa ~ 

enlargement to a forty-sir-room building. The cost ‘of Uiis sugfestion 
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would go over the $750,000 figure that had been presen 

the Decemher meeting. alternate expansion plans 

Between January and May of pie within the school 

were presented to fifteen groups three hundred people, 

district. In all. these plans were pr^ented t adoption 

The majority of these people, plus the purchase of the 

of Plan E. which induded expansion to 

summer house which was locate on building plan by e 

Before the June vote on the adoption of ^ ^ 

community, a special meeting was e ^^t at $850,000. w no 

lined to the public. The cost of sue a P , ... j a gymnasium, ® 

would incluL forteen extra rooms pl“ “ per cubic foot 

teria, industrial arts. “Sf ’ cuHc foot) and vvhero the 

(later computations set this figure estate had been $15. • 

iox rate per thousand dollars of maWe red est^ 

would now probably be ^ ' ..c adoption of Plan E. 

and would probably go up to $33d0 *e ‘idop , j ^20 000 

In June, it was voted 228 to 98 to buy ,,,u,ul use. The schoo 

and to spend an additional $10, ° ja^resolution asking the arc ii 

board met later that evening and passea a 

to draw up detailed plans for Plan * . sixty-nine people ' 

At the regular July meeting, ‘‘'““J'^e cLge building was officia^ 
The $170,000 that had been “PPf°''®'V' r bouse was approved. The n 
canceled, and the $30,000 for the surnm ^®'®wrcaso 

tax rate was set at $21.89. whm . f^und that there was an i ‘ ^ 

By September. 1951. the suhool board Jonn^ ■" S850 - 

in enrollment of seventy-Bve ,ooms ho added to the $8o0, 

Education recommended that tsvo add.tiona 

000 proposal. , , approached the ^ r selling 

In November, 1951. the sc oo • (i,c unc 

tee of the P.T.A. and requosteO oommunity. T ho P-* ' ,h ^ ^ 

the idea of the $850,000 F;°P“f represent tho 891 '’otors |;,aa, 

that they felt that they did P ,,„ity to o'uY*"! bo’-ird in "u)' "‘''or 
the petition and that they with tho school hourti 

though they promised to co 
wav thnv could. 
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problems which created the need. They were going to prepare a pamphlet 
for distribution and to demonstrate the new plan with slides to any groups 
in the community which were interested. 

Several articles about the Volunteer Citizens Committee appeared in the 
paper during the following weeks, and in February, a picture of the new 
addition appeared on the front page, together with a detailed account of 
what the plan called for. The figure was now set at $865,000, a quotation 
of November prices. As it turned out, prices took a distinct downward 
trend in the next few months. 


The school board was going to bond itself for thirty years at 2/2 per cent. 
It would mean an increase of about $6.50 in the school tax rate, in addi- 
tion to which was to be added a $3.70 rate for operating the additional 
unit. The actual tax rate would then be about $28.00. ( Of twenty-eight 
surrounding school districts, the tax rate ranged from a little under $14.00 
to over $31.00. ) 

After the pamphlet of explanation put out by the Volunteer Citizens 
Committee had been published, the school board received $43,000 addi- 
tional from the state, which would have the tax rate reduced to $21.00. 
The supervising principal published a letter to this effect in the local 
paper, but unfortunately it was thought that few people saw it. 

It was difficult for the townspeople to see how a new addition could be 
built and financed without any additional rise in the tax rate. The people 
se^ed to be confused by the contradictory pamphlet they had received. 

The school board tried to reach the public through special meetings 
held throughout the district. There was an average furnout of less than 
thirty at these meetings. 

In May, 1052, a vote was to be taken on the $865,000 proposal. During 
the weeks preceding the vote, there was quite a bit of stir created in 
Prices had fallen off considerably, and 
cstimMe'°™^°°^''' '’“^rd should offer a new 

The local paper gave space to tsvo letters on its front page. One of these 

a ouwro f unnecessarily extravagani by 

be^amlTtlwm^'™ « "'™W "ct provide enough space 

because it on y met current needs and did not take into account the lareer 
dementary classes which would continue to enter for the n“w S 

ft arnuX“n"araV"l ’’"“"I 

eit t tint he stumer k " '’“‘'*”8 "> 

the state e.xp^s for not taking into account the Lsrth 

Id—S a^r 
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, The.letter'wWch favored the proposal stressed the 
for the school was desperate; that the e*a state md 
been voted would help finance the projec , 

and reasonable; that the people had , carefully' that the 

Volunteer Citizens Committee had studied ,^ere 

state had approved the plan; and that ® overcrowded conditions, 

not getting the best education P“"*'^®j^ti„o.,^agoners who had op- 
Both of the letters had been written by station wag 

posed the original $170,000 project because i i accepted 

When the vote was taken in May, Ae a U-thirds 

by a vote of 716 against and 453 in favor, n or ^ 

majority was needed. It was noted at Ae group, such as 

number of Ae voters were people from Ae would be too 

retired people, who feared that ^ „{ the people in Ae dis- 

much for them. In addition, it was felt tha Tnnch nride in the new 

trict didn’t Uve close enough to “ j^^al communities, and 

school program. They were more attache ^ builAng in 

a good' many of Aem couldnt see paying _„ther have Aeir osvn 
anoAer community when Aey would actually raAer 

schools at home enlarged. Most of Ae 

had local grade schools, all of which were e helped to defeat 

It.was also felt that the papers maiority was required 

the vote inasmuch as neutrality where a two* ^ remained 

amounted to opposition. Also the schoo a ^ servant of the 

neutral throughout the debate, pointing on wishes, 

school board and of the people and wou a , motion had criti- 

Some of the people who were in favor o . j.pIq jn the campaign*- 
cized the school board for not taking a more sneeches and did not 

Several of the board members did not Uke to make sp 
play an active role in selling the proposition^ station-wagon set 

klost of the favorable 453 votes ha personal friend- 

and a group that voted more or less in resp 

ships with school board members. met in a rather hcatc 

The night after the election, the schoo ^ resignation 

session, at which time one member apP®^®^ the letter was 

'm all the oAer members to sign. After s of Ac 

signed by Ae whole board as a move of protes b 

immunity. m elect an interim board to 

It was then necessary for Ae °°‘"f’“’'*yo„thy meeting which as e 
^°Id oiEce until Ae July meeting. After “ ’“^Ay board was 

™n, 8:30 until l:Oo\.M., and ““fb^d. Ae voters seloc 


-■ o;ou unUl i:UU A.I.I., a““ y^board die voters selected a 

selected. As president of the nerv 5*°°* Metropolis and lived m 

“"ege professor who taught in A® "“r ..^made up of one of the b g 
H»n,ctoi™. The remainder of Ae board was m 
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gest farmers in Ae district, a former member of the Volunteer Citizens 
Committee who was an advocate of the $865,000 proposal, a local business- 
man, and a young salesman from Metropolis who was also a member of 
the Volunteer Citizens Committee and pro $865,000. The two men who 
were members of the Volunteer Citizens Committee were station-wagon- 
ers, while the others were considered members of the horse-and-buggy 
group. At this meeting, there was a strong unsuccessful attempt made by 
the League of Women Voters to have a woman elected to the school 
board. 

At the regular July meeting, the new school board was re-elected with- 
out opposition. The new budget was passed which increased the expendi- 
tures by $73,000. The tax rate was lowered to $15.50, and $6,000 was 
allotted to put in an adequate heating plant for the summer house. 

The over-all attitude of the new school board is that they are interested 
in maintaining better public relations than the old school board did. They 
feel that they will have to develop confidence in themselves in the minds 
of the to\vnspeople. Some of them feel that the townspeople had lost con- 
fidence in the old school board, that the people had not been properly 
informed about school problems, and that the old school board had not 
taken its problems to the people. 
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EDMUND WATTS 

James Hall, guidance director 
Central School, sat in his office and ponderi^ P 
there was wiser counsel available upon which e cou 
seemed certain— something had to be done ,,,„rHn2 as a classroom 
Hall had been in the system for several ye^, yi^e-principal. 

teacher and eventually becoming guidance ^ 

His work in the community and in the sc oo . „_5fo]); regtirded Hall 
of leadership opportunity, and both facu y a people as- 

favorably. He had reoenUy married ° vice-principal unUl the 

sumed that he would stay in Sycamore H g Although Watts had 

supervising principal, Edmund Watte, chang ) to remain pcr- 

iteen in the community longer than H ’ , „ n tQ stay. Watts just didn t 

manently; but practically everyone ® much open antago- 

seem to "fit in” witlr the community. Not tnat 

nism r, 1 n rtf onen acceptance. r ^Vatts’s 


“liin, out rather, a lack of open acceptance. nature of Watts s 

The present problem facing ,i„ncies in his makeup an 

philosophy. Watts had strong rnirulations among cither 

evidenced great reluctance to enforce sc taking advantage o 

faculty or students. Consequently, both gyo P „ seemed unaware o 
Watts, and morale was rapidly detenora^ i g office and little time about 
fhc situation, spending almost ever)' y 

building. , enjoyed closer relations 

because Hall had "risen from the ’ r teacher confidences, v'* 
"ilh the faculty than Watte and, as a res morning a leach 

instantly aware of the increasing di icu 
f'^d come into his office. , Tim?" 

Teacher; “Can 1 sec you for a minu c, J 
ffafi; “Sure, have a chairl” , nVe to the night 

Teacher: “Do you know if Wattsic spoke 
f^aving the aquarium in my room a one 
431 
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Hall: “I don’t know. In fact, I didn’t even know you had trouble with 
them.” 

Teacher: "Trouble! I should say so. This is the fourth time this year that 
I complained about it. They fool with the water inlet and the temperature 
controls. Each time they do, I lose some valuable fish.” 

Hall: “Maybe he hasn’t had a chance to see them yet.” 

Teacher: “I think he’s afraid to-speak to them about it, just the same as 
he’s afraid to speak to them about taking milk from the cafeteria for their 
lunches. The cafeteria is short each month because of them and the board 
has had the manager on the carpet about it. Who knows what else they’ve 
been taking.” 

Hall: I II speak to him about it and maybe we’ll get this thing straight- 
ened out.” 


Teacher: You know better than that, Jim. He won’t do anything about 
it. I guess I just came in to blow oflF steam. I wish he’d get a better job 
so that you would take over. Maybe, heHl drop dead! Wouldn’t be a bad 
idea, if you ask me. Well, I’ll see you later.” 

Hall: "Be good now.” 

^ Aher the teacher had gone, Hall reviewed the conversation. It was the 
sixth such complaint from a teacher that week. All of them had shown 
impatience with Watts’s failure to lake action. Hall knew from his own 
experience that the complaints were usually justified. He had had slmi- 
larly unsatisfying encounters. However, he doubted that the principal was 
afraid. He believed that by nature Watts was infinitely more philosophical 

WiTf w personal oontacts Hall 

felt that Watts s behavior was putting him in an awkward position. 

,, supper Hall and his wife had the following conversation: 

Mrs. H : Tou missed a coffee party third period today.” ' ' 

Mr. ■' J VWiat happenedP” 

nether and a ""a Teachers College got to- 

f/ali «TZ™de ^‘=‘>'’='1 “>-“1 ell period." 

classes svithout faLhy^upe^ision ” 

betn of i7ton "f ““e Mr: Watts has only 

even W” ^ he probably wouldnT 

Mrf f *?>' 'r"e going to be real good teachers too." 

that the math teLC who^h'Llm period frlr^k 

sclmol u^ 9 :45. You ought to do seething ahoft I™” 

Half: “lhats ,ust too much. I svill do something about it " 

U “ ef WaT^ -^et m do about it. 

/ vay lo gee >vatts to exercise his authority without 
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seeming to be undermining him, criticizing him, or “squealing’ on the 
faculty. What to do? 


MR. JOHNS 

A new elementary school building had just been built ” Sou* 
Burgh Central School District. It was a beautiful structure, ^ 

was extremely proud that it should have this Bne budding. Great care was 
taken to ehodse^he principal of the school, and, after “f'^enug ^ j 
candidates, Mr. Johns was selected. He was a graduate of a state teachers 
college, where he had majored in elementary educa on, an 
for Jne years in a sixth grade. Mr. Johns had also received his masters 
degree in elementary school administration from e op 
Hews amild-mannled, quiet, rather reserved person about thirty-seven 
years old. He was iharried and the father of three c i jn 

South Burgh Central School District was a rather W “1 i^triot^m 
that it was composed of one village and a large surro jjj yhere 
About half of the district’s 1500 students aan>e from *e vdhgo^^h 
were two elementary schools and a junior-senior 1 "S teachers. 

The new elementary school had 400 children an ty middle of the 
Mr. Johns and his family arrived in South Burgh m 
summer, purchased a house, and got down ° were all 

the school and community. The teachers in • J gnjy three 

women and most of the teachers were on tenure. ^ 

new teachers' on.the'staff. Mr. Johns reporte ,i, nureh for ten years 

supervising principal. Mr. Spicer had been m ou faculty 

and during that time had developed a good rapp 

and the community. , ,^ 5.5 principalship. Only 

Things went well during the first yeOT o T (jj j not have enough 

occasionally did a teacher comment that Mr. J remarked that he 

drive or the personality needed for the job. ' ygn of the school, 

oft® forgot Httle things which affected the smooth operau 
This caused irritation to some teachers. y second years 

Soon after school started in the fall o r- J ^ Wednesday 

hed all teachers that there was to be a acu *y t responsibility for 

^emoon from 3.30 to 5.00 o’cloclc. Mr. Johns teachers. The 

the r .1 . did not consult « wnc con- 


temoon from 3.30 to 5.00 o’cloclc. Mr. Johns too teachers. The 

ibc agendas of these meetings and did j jnon there was con- 

icachers began to grumble about the mee “S' approached Mr. 

siderahle discontent. However, none of the did air their dis- 

0 tell him of their feelings. Some of mivnsfolk. The towns- 


to tell him of their feelings. Some of msvnsfolk. The towns- 

^ntent to the teachers in other buildings an . gjgg circulating, 
folk began to talk, and soon there were ““y , event which added 

lu the middle of the school year, *ere occ picture from one 

fo tbe talk about Mr. Johns. He had taken 
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of the older boys in the school. Some of the teachers heard of this and two 
of the unmarried women teachers persuaded Mr. Johns to show it to them. 
One of these teachers was a local girl, and she told her parents that Mr. 
Johns had showed her an obscene picture. Her parents then told several 
people in the community about the incident, and the story soon spread 
quickly. 

As this story was spreading through the community^ several of the 
teachers who were on tenure started to circulate a petition calling for 
the resignation of Mr. Johns. Mr. Spicer heard of the petition before it 
reached the board of education. He decided that he must act and act fast. 


THE VICE-PRINCIPAL 

As James Murphy, former teacher and present vice-principal at Hugenot 
Central School, entered the office of the physical education director at 
Hugenot, he noticed his close friend, the director, studying a long official- 
looking sheet of paper and muttering to himself. He thought this strange, 
or Jo n Hopkins, the physical education director, was a man not easily 
disturbed. Hopkins saw Murphy and handed him the paper, exclaiming in 

a highly emotional tone: "Look what that lousy did. We never have 

seen quite eye to eye on everything, but he has been so friendly lately 
.t I never suspected he has been storing up ammunition to use against 
me. I ought to punch him one in the mouth.” 

enumeration of 
education director, his methods, and his 
Fr indml Ad? j author. District 

PcScdt r. h ■^'^“"'“end that Hopkins not be 

0 *0 Colvin 'T Copies had been sent 

dIoTm ™'0"dcnt and the board of education. 

and tte oU man wCTe??ih ’'^oPPy^ I didn’t know you 

parents complain; and he gives in to them I enforce them; 

program with that kind of disciplin'c About 'tV *° “"duct a sports 

week he requested by note Uiat I give Air Small fl, 
to admit lum free to all basketball games ^ 
refresl,ments. On an interoffice me! I obsewed tbatT 
getting in free, that he spent all the time I 

the seniors, and tliat die only school events Smalhvfn?" 

/ viruii email went to were ones where 
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he could chisel in free. I further pointed out o ftn 

system. I had never sought to get in free to any sc 

answer, I get this bill of particulars a ing • r decided 

six years. I guess he has been after my sea p footbaU 

that now he can get board support in the light of our poor 

“Have you b.cn in to see him dfd“?^ust Md our new home 

“I wouldn’t give him the satisfaetionl l 1 

and owe the bank for most of it. Id )us e 
But he knows he’s got me over a barrel. . 

head, I can’t quit, and with him watching every move, I cant y 

'™amJs M^uSy thought a moment. He realized ^a 

iaiulty meZr for five years, he was well aware Aat ftere w^^^ 
of disharmony between the administrator an P . foundation; that he 
that the charges against ,'”d controversy svith the 

had, over the past several years, . j _cfg than customary 

principal. Murphy knew that Hopkins had exerci 

jurisdiction over his department, but thoug latter that author- 

tree hand officially. Principal Laxvrence “ ^ce had never dis- 

ity had arbitrarily been assumed. Murphy an Ugcause of the knoivn 
eussed the physical education department, per P 
personal friendship between Murphy an was very gled that 

Because of the complexity of the realized that this was 

a student entered the office to see Hopkins, i^ owing personal 

a grave matter and tliat he was in the pecuU P jjg was glad to 

loyalty to Hopkins, and professional loyalty to 

leave Hopkins for the time being, but ew jfopkins. He felt tom 
tion by lunchtime, when he customari y a ® some means of getting 
between duty and desire and -wished a ® j.vprtlv concerned, 
off the hook,” since he was not personally or 
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Notes on Teaching by 
the Case Method 


Every time someone states that he Is working on a “new” method of 
teaching someone else brings him back to earth by indicating that Pro- 
fessor So-and-so did that sort of thing fifty years ago. This is what has 
happened with the case discussion method. Although it is a new' method 
of teaching as far as average practice in this country is concerned, it has 
been used by certain people for many years. Teaching by the case method, 
however, means many things to many people. In the following pages, one 
approach to the case method will be offered, together with some informa- 
tion on teaching by the case method which has proved to be helpful. 


ORIGINS OF THE CASE METHOD 

It is interesting to note that the case method of teaching began some 
time in the nineteenth century, primarily in such fields as medicine, where 
both diagnosis and treatment have since been taught as being related to 
specific symptoms or reactions that may be observed in either real or 
hypothetical persons. "You and I, for example, have been “cases” to our 
medical friends on more than one occasionl 
The case method, according to Alan Ross, was introduced at the Harvard 
Law School in the academic year 1869-1870 by Christopher C. Langdell.^ 
The legal case is essentially a decision which must be learned by the 
student. He develops his background and his understanding of the law as 
he learns how that decision may be applied to more and more problems. 
In this way he develops an understanding of precedents. This can and 
does lead many individuals to a concept of the law which is “past” oriented 
and sterile. Scholars in the field of law deplore this situation, pointing out 
that the law is a constantly changing, evolving thing; it is alive and grow- 
ing. Educators say the same thing about the nature of education but, like 
the lawy’crs, they develop methods of teaching which are diametrically 

» Alan Ross, "Introduction To Case Method,” I/uman lielatlons in School Admin- 
btrotion (BeUingham, Western WasMngton College of Education, 1954), p. 19. 
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opposed to the goal they seek. Needless'td say, human relations cases are 

noMite legal cases. ' ■ ;i 

The case method in human relations.to which we refer 
with the late Wallace Donharn, who was dean of the Hamrd Schoo 
Business. In an effort to construct a more effective method for the prep^a- 
tion of business executives; Donharn and his associates i up , 
method. Later, following World War II, he moved into the human 

relations in general education and taught classes by e cas 
undergraduaL at both Harvard and Badcliffe. Since that tim^ the ca e 
method in both business and human relaUons has spread 
coast. There is at present, for example, the Human 
which meets annually and rotates its meetings among a 
Ohio University, University of Kansas, Colgate Universi y, 

*. p.og~ - "5 

Burris, late dean of the College of Itudy of teaching, 

considered to he the first to use the case method m X 

Dean Harry Benz of Ohio University has "/"/“'.teTappear in 
preparatory courses for school administrators, ou . , j Harvard 
to text. sTrgent and Belisle have used the me^od — 
and have recently published an outstanding ^ rises have also been 
some discussion of the basis for the case metho . Texas 

used elsewhere throughout the country. Coleate Univer- 

University, Westkn Washington College of Educ ’ Albany, 

^ity. State University of New York, State Co ege in all, it 

and Teachers College, Columbia University j which can be 

^un be said that there is considerable interest in the method w 
Expected to grow in the coming days. 


Lawrence has 


definition of a case 


D E F 1 N 1 I I ■ „ 

given a terse and accurate description of a case. 

® ’ ht ■ to the 

good case is the vehicle by which a l^structw- A goof case Lcsp® 

^ssroom to be worked over by the class and facts *=“,.1“. that 

class discussion grounded upon , rpcord of complex sjtuati 
i up to in real life situations ... It is the before the situat 

— be literally pulled apart and put loget S 

® understood. _ . — j 


^yul G. Sargent and Eugene L. ^ifethod of 

Houghton Mifflin, J?55). Material" In ^ (Cambridge. 


ciyts (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, Material" in Cambridge, 

^u\ R. Lawrence, “The Preparation of Kenneth R* *i.e president 

*"g!tum.„neh („„s„„d/dm!nirfrolion |d. Kem ty Uie ires 

% Harvard Urriversity Press. 1953), p. 215- » 

ellows of Harvard College. 
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What Lawrence is saying is that a case is a report of an actual experience 
or situation. It is a description of a situation as viewed by an observer. It 
probably has been noted by now that the cases used in this text have not 
been complete in every sense of the word. Since these are human relations 
cases, it has not been necessary for them to be complete. No one has all 
of the evidence when he makes a human relations decision. One should 
have as much as appears to be available and as much as seems relevant; 
however, all human relations decisions are made from the point of view of 
a particular person. The case, then, is the reporting of the actions, deeds, 
words, places, and situations that will help the student to know and feel 
the problem at hand. 

The question of length is often raised. A good case can be most any 
length. Length is not a criterion in and of itself. It should always be con- 
sidered in view of other criteria. Length is dependent upon the type of 
situation being considered. It is possible to have a very short case, as, for 
example: 

Superintendent A was walking down the corridor and he met Teacher M, 
two of whose students had just won scholarships with her aid. The superintend- 
ent said. Good morning Miss M. I’d like to congratulate you on your success 
this year.” o / / 


This is certainly a short case; yet it can give rise to the discussion of a 
large number of very important issues. The case is complete in the sense 
that It describes precisely a human relations incident. It gives all the perti- 
nent facts. It does not give the background history of the relationships 
between the superintendent and teacher; nor does it delve into the many 
ramlGcations of the incident. The criterion which it does meet is that of 
getting a considerable amount of discussion underway. This criterion we 
call (liscussabilUt/. ^ 

Although a case as short as the above is not the best type of case, it does 
"’“T As Berrien points out, “in our everyday contacts 

aadTo we meet 

o?d.c shetT much as^ssible out 

It sWlh m con- 

on I'- what othe^informa- 

Tt SlCu™'^h“clml they might go about getting 

A T/n rv » second question difficult to answer. 

“ ■ 

more of tlie criteria for a good case First f 11 meets 

discussabihty, of which wc\avc lust snokL if I “c 


1951 


* F. K. Berrien, CommerUj and Cases on 

)51). p. 460. t/uman Relations (New York, Harper, 
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have roles to play in the case, and it also gives an adequate description of 
the school system and the community. It also promdes some ind‘«“‘V>n of 
the values t4ioh the people in the community hold; the basic attitudes of 
aU of the individuals are at least alluded to. It presents a much more ade- 
quate report of the situation than the brief case above It ako 

Lets the criterion of objectiviUj. In this criterion, we look for ' 

meats and for precise descriptions or reporte of what people say or do. 
These reports are made without interpretation y e ® ‘ , , 

ample, we have the discussion concerning Hamilton, a candidate for the 

new principalship: 

“He’s a great conference hound, even f H^'^rKvvmian, Ind 

a conference or takes any new ideas away from i p c Qijjer families 
an official in the CongreLtional church He comes “f, *Vi the Ltrict 

in this area; he has a brorher-in-law on the hoard, an ^dejr brothg « ™ n prin- 
court judge, and his best friend is the editor o (teeree in 1911, due 

cipal of Central Junior High for fifteen yews or ^o . ■ • ’ ; , ^ reward 

for retirement in four years. He looks to Mon go ry „ .j ‘prestigefuT 
for thirty-eight years of service: a sort of comfortable, weU-paiO, pr 6 

post from vmioh to retire.” 

These are the words of the inter- 

a recommendation. The case writer quoted ,ur)erintendent as it is 

pret his remarks. We can see the atbti^e o ^ facts concern- 

reflected in his choice of words and in (as raw data for a 

ing Hamilton which he deems important. T s c . . ^ ^aw data for 
discussion of Hamilton’s qualifications; hut i ® P , gase ivriter 
a discussion of the superintendent of schoo s. 8 ^ 

does not interpret his Lta he presents them in such a form tha y 
he interpreted. This is the criterion of interpre a i . which is 

We cL say that a case is a report of “‘“r'^r^rUeria which a 
'vritten for use in the classroom. There are a e _ discussability, 

case should meet in order to be a ]d te stated here, how- 

adequacy, objectivity, and interpretability. s guarantee that 

ever, that even though these criteria are met, tn y the class 

die case is a good one. Much will depend upon ^ case which is good 

^iid the mood they are in at the time of inadeauate for another 

for one class at a given time could very well he inadequ 

class at another time. 

PURPOSE OF THE CASE METHOD 

n • • nf a case it should occur to 
Once we have agreed upon the definition , ^ value of using this 

to inquire about the purpose of the case ™ ^ a^a not simple. Tlicy 

particular approach. The answers to such q . jf^glf, and although 
«o concerned with the central purposes of educ.-u 
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the philosophy of education is not our primary concern, we must consider 
those elements which are relevant to this problem. 

Our world is marked by relentless change. This has been said often and 
understood little. The established society of the past, which gave its men 
a sense of internal security, is gone. Lacking the security of an established 
system, we run the risk of making decisions which could lead to planless, 
pointless living. Viewing the task of education amid this lack of social 
stability, Donham says what many others have said, but in addition, he 
clearly states one of the chief values of tiie case method in human. rela- 
tions today: * 


The major problem of education seems to me to give men a sense of internal 
security, assurance in their capacity to get on with people collaboratively, and 
to deal successfully \vith the unpredictable future, which will take the place of 
the type of security provided by the established society of our ancestors. With- 
out going into Ae part of this task which must be done by philosophy and reli- 
gion, I emphasize the fact that a great deal can be done by teaching methods 
and hy training in social science which simulates the active life men will enter 
when they leave^ college with its unforeseeable variety of experience and the 
necessity or making constant responsible interpretations of new concrete situa- 
boM. Such interpretations will, of coxirse, be influenced by the past and by the 
traditions of old established ordei' but they will generally be dominated by 
Mpreictable change. Without such a sense of security in the-midst of change, 
the task of philosophy and religion becomes almost impossible. 

.pother great objective of educaUon is to pass the wisdom of the ages 
on to the new generation, because, in so doing, we hope to facilitate the 
ong and tortuous road over which man travels. The educational goal of 
in less time than they would W if 
educated is one that man has always been aware of and 
fhb Even young children attempt to achieve 

6“' “P *■= to a second-floor 
old s^d to^'l ^ m Pt“nnt.clutched tightly, and the flve-yeitr- 
wtn von ntVp ‘Happy Birthday’ 

SrgCsSe'r'''^ of^ ages wa's 

wo^W*So manvf i^ti^ ■"'“'iom is to tell others ail 

hey a^rteKfan « we *'=>’ ““ ''^“ei.ing unless 

tho people. In mstances where the individual is highly moLted,,he 
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can learn by being told, but most of the time, teacliing by telling is a 

conclusion that “we cannot e0ectively use the insight and knowl- 
edge of others; it must be our orvn knowledge and insight that we use, 
imLdiately gives rise to the question: If teachers cant tell, ^ow “n ^ 
teach? The obvious answer is that, as teachers, we must ^ ^ 
which will make the students active participants m the 
Students must be taken out of the role of passive 

the role of reactors. The teacher should be Ae catalyst. To complete the 
chemical analogy we would have the following ormu a. 


Problem 


Students 

Teacher 



Decision 

Teacher 


This indicates that although the become 

teacher aids the reaction to go to coropletio , similar problem is 

a permanent part of the decision; that is, when 

raised, the student can reach a decision uwu e y aemocratic 

The case method effects what might loo sety be^ stu- 

approach to the -solution of a common prob • „ui seeking 

deL have all the material in hand and all are occurs 

the solution. This is contrasted with the autocra ^ pointed out 

when the teacher tells the students. the 1 1 never will be. Our 

that education is not an exact science, an pro many answers— 

problems do not have exact answers. Most o manner satisfac- 

all of which are right in that they resolve e a^s^ver is accepta- 

tory to all parties concerned. This is not to say otoup intelligence 

ble. but that answers arrived at through the use or g t' 
usually will he satisfactory. , y cases and to arrive 

We will attempt to have the group de g solutions will be the 

at decisions which are wise and produc ive. - inst^ctor. This may 
solutions of the class and will not be dicta e ^ ^ more profitable. It has 
be frustrating at first, but in the long run * ^ cf thinking actively! 
been said that not all students can bear we jn discussions 

Ibis is especially true if they must d en independent thinking, 

with their peers. We will work tovv^d e g consequences. 

clear and decisive decisions, and a clear pic dilemma of many 

■ The following limerick appropriately that they have not 

administrators in their , first job— provi e , 

'■ad case trainingl „ op. c«, P- 7- 

'Charles I. Gragg. “Because Wisdom Cant ne 
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A student of Education with tact 
Absorbed many answers he lacked. 

But acquiring a job, 

He said with a sob, 

“How does one fit answers to fact?" 


One last illustration of this point Donham tells the story of being ap- 
proached by a former student: ’ 

"You didn’t teach us anything in the Business School," I said, “I '^iU accept 
that but in which sense do you mean it?" “Well,” he said, I studied a great 
number of cases with care,' sought my own interpretations of them, discussed 
them with other members of the class, went into class where we discuss^ them 
with the instructor, modified my conclusions, and reached what I thought were 
good working conclusions not only on the cases but on the subj’ect matter we 
were discussing. In ten years of experience I have never met a problem on all 
fours with any case I studied or reached any conclusion that was controlled by 
the class discussion.” I said I would accept that but, "What did the school do 
for you?” “That,” he said, "is simple. It gave me a sense of assurance that I 
could tackle any problem either because 1 had the requisite experience or be- 
cause I knew in what direction to turn where my experience was inadequate. 

The case method is used for the purpose of helping future executives in 
this changing world make decisions which reflect the individual's sense 
of internal security. This is done by having the future executive face a 
large number of cases, think them through for himself, and come up with 
solutions which he must defend in class. Another value, which is not 
obvious at first, is that which is gained from the procedures used in the 
case method. Since the student always discusses the case rvith the whole 
class, he is quickly conscious of the fact that many others have as good or 
belter solutions than he has. This forces him to see that in working with 
others, better decisions can be made. Through this type of training the 
future administrator gets into the habit of consulting with others and 
sharing the decision-making process. The case student learns at an early 
stage what others learn only after long years of experience. 

TEACHING BY THE CASE METHOD 

We do not intend, in this section, to go into any step by step discussion 
of teaching by the case method. All teaching is an art and, as such, is tied 
directly to the personality and abilities of the teacher. In teaching with 
cases this is particularly true, since the relationship between the teacher 
and the student is crucial. If a good relationship is not estabUshed, the 
student will not feel free to discuss the case. Failure to free the students so 
that Uiey can tliink creatively together marks failure for the method. 


^ Donham, ioc. cit., p. 154. 
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A student of Education \vith tact 
Absorbed many answers he lacked. 
But acquiring a job. 

He said with a sob, 

"How does one fit answers to fact?” 


One last illustration of this point. Donham tells the story of being ap- 
proached by a former student: ' 


“You didn’t teach us anything in the Business School.” I said, “I will accept 
that but in which sense do you mean it?” “Weil,” he said, "I studied a great 
number of cases with care,' sought my own interpretations of them, discussed 
them with other members of the class, went into class where we discussed them 
with the instructor, modified my conclusions, and reached what I thought were 
good working conclusions not only on the cases but on the subject matter we 
were discussing. In ten years of experience I have never met a problem on all 
fours with any case I studied or reached any conclusion that was controlled by 
the class^^scussion. I said I would accept that but, “What did the school do 
for yo'il* That, he said, is simple. It gave me a sense of assurance that I 
could tackle any problem either because I had the requisite experience or be- 
cause I knew in what direction to turn where my experience was inadequate.” 


The case method is used for the purpose of helping future executives in 
this changing world make decisions which reflect the individual’s sense 
of internal security. This is done by having the future executive face a 
large number of cases, think them through for himself, and come up with 
solutions which he must defend in class. Another value, which is not 
obvious at Brst, is that which is gained from the procedures used in the 
CMe inethod. Since the student always discusses the case with the whole 
clMs, he is quickly conscious of the fact that many others have as good or 
otw. he has This forces him to see that in working with 

Ltue he made. Through this type of training the 

C nVtheT ” eonsuIting\vith others^and 

t^whtt o,rT 1® student learns at an early 

stage what others learn only after long years of experience 


teaching by the case method 

of teaching by”*" ^se ^thod**!!! tea^h— discussion 

directly to the npr< 5 nml'fT j ui art and, as such, is tied 

and the student is cruLl It a eood rekr ‘T’"? between the teacher 

student will not feel free to discnfs^ecirFan''’ 'I “fhlished. the 

that they can think creatively togeUier ma'rks" 1L‘ matt 


* Donham, loc. cit., 


p. 154. 
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Permissive Atmosphere 

Th. .moipko. of *• ’i^to'iSrorthoa. Ho ml to 

times when the instrurfor h ^ should remember that if he cuts 

pidity of the student; but the m ^ ^ pi feel that he is really not 

a student short or interrup s him, the student 

expected to express himselh mentioning the name 

Most case instructors start asldne, Vhat do you have to say 

of the case to be discussed and tn T ^ discussion from the class, 
about this case?” He then sib bac 

There may be a long w^. tut h plough at first 

to start things rolling. The stu ^^^|cn proceeds, the instructor re- 
they may be a little slow. As th students out. He seeks to have 

stricts himself to “ a completely, and he does what he can 

them express themselves fully 

to aid them in this process. sufiBcienUy the importance of the per- 
il is difficult for us to ^^^^se members did not 

missive atmosphere. The “ ,,t they should be. and so he talked 

seem to be as competent as he to b ^^„,.sg upo^ coming 

too much. As he did this f a real effort to build better rela- 

back to a more permissive role an diat the burden for 

tions, the class seemed to WP , the instructor, 
success rests heavily on the shorn ^ permissive atmos- 

The class needs to be e"®°'?“^_Vcr needs to develop a listening and 
phere with the instructor. Each m the class If the instructor 

appreciative attitude die class members do not. there will 

develops a good discussion, 

still be serious obstacles to a g 


The Major Pitfall proceeds, the students 

As the discussion but as the end of the period ap. 

seem to get the idea of free ,^hat is the answer? If. at this 

proaches!some student ^ as he secs it. he has fetroyed the 

point, the instructor gives *® The students will rcahze that the 

Ihole purpose of the ^responsible part.c.pants_.n the class, 

instructor doesn’t *'’?^.!^ctor is ^rely lotting them p ay „ dj,. 

They will realize that the m the instructor will Ic 1 ihe„, 


so 
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conditioned by sixteen or more years of formal education .that they are 
very frustrated by the instructor’s refusal to give them the answer. They 
use all sorts of entreaties to get the instructor to give them The benefit ot 
your experience,” “the results of your greater insight, and so on. After 
several cases, this feeling of reliance on the instructor will pass, and the 
Students do become adjusted to the process. 


Common Obstacles 

There have been several common and recurring bloclcs to the progress 
of a class as it seeks solutions to die cases. Probably the first thing that 
is noticeable is the tendency of the students to “solve the case by categor- 
izing the characters. This occurs almost universally with the first cases that 
a class handles, and then it slowly disappears. At a recent conference the 
case method was being demonstrated. The group was made up of profes- 
sors. We were discussing' the case of “The Guidance Director,” and the 
opening comment was, "Here is a bunch of assesl” Other cases have been 
opened even more vigorously. This habit of categorizing can be overcome, 
if the instructor overlooks the tendency and guides the class to a discussion 
based upon analysis. The person who stereotypes and categorizes ■ soon 
sees that his efforts do not help in the final solution. This is one type of 
behavior which definitely is improved by the case procedure, for students 
can’he observed to change from stereotyping to precise'analysis. • i ^ ‘ 
Many students attempt to solve cases by erecting dichotomies. They set 
up two extreme solutions, play one off against the other, and then choose 
one as superior to the other. This is a result of the'"either-or” orientation 
which is so' common to most of us. The difiSculty with this approach is that 
many solutions lie between the extremes. The desire of many "to hear 
both sides” is an extension of this orientation. It is felt that if both sides 
of a question are heard, the proper solution will be found.' This is erroneous 
in that both sides exclude the middle. We should include all sides of a 
question in our considerations. , 

Students who have had training in philosophy or mathematics are prone 
to respond in another manner which blocks a class in its search for solu- 
tions. These students want to seek solutions by the process of reductio ad 
ahsurdum. They heed the advice of John Stuart Mill who believed that 
any argument, to be valid, must remain valid when carried to an extreme. 
In other words, if an argument looks ridiculous in its extreme statement, 
then it cannot be valid. Such students should be reminded that one pound 
of steak makes for a delicious dinner but five pounds make for indiges- 
tion! This does not in any way deny the validity of the conclusion that 
steak is a good entree. * ■ . , . • . 

Other students are prone to use simple cause-to-effect reasoning. They 
say, for example, if a school is- having a teachers’ strike, -“Fire the super- 
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• f The use of this Wnd of reasoning prevents us from getting 

The instructor will soon find i 

short-cutting Pf each of his students as he works 

Stm"w5l- - in^iviauals. he can help them to solve 

their own problems. 


The Lecture in the Case Method 
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have not been abfe to "to'^ach case or a specific statement of the 

the form of giving a definite “swer 
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person. Not only does he draw on a broader range of experience than do 
die members of his class but he also has information on readings and 
materials which should be used by students. As the class comes to certain 
problems, he should be able to refer them to readings which would be 
helpful. He should also be able to bring in other resource persons who can 
help the class in particular situations. 


CASE WRITING 


Sources 

We must start this section .with the very general statement that case 
materials are to be found wherever there are people. We are sometimes 
confused by the thought that we must have major crises or arguments as 
the basis for human relations cases; this, however, is not so. As a matter 
of fact, a good case is more apt to be one which deals with what appears 
to be a minor problem. Human relations education for school administra- 
tors is not intended to make specialists of them. Human relations cases are 
not of the order of the case studies made by social agencies or mental 
health clinics. A case of the type which we are using is intended to give 
guided experience in the usual type of human relations problems with 
which administrators must cope. Berrien has a very useful analogy which 
he uses to illustrate this point: * 

The relation between the situations presented here and the specialized agen- 
cies is perhaps analogous to the relations Aat exist between the doctor and the 
first-aider. Both deal with the same general order of things. The first-aider can 
bandage a cut, take care of a headache, lake proper measures of a temporary 
kind in more serious situations. He does not need the same kind of specialized 
rigorous training which a doctor has, but he does need some training, and he 
does need to know the limits of his skills. The situations dealt with in this course 
are of the first aid variety. If properly handled, they will not need professional 
care. If bungled through ineptitude, fliey may fester into serious problems. 

Look then, for case studies in the everyday world of education. Cases 
can be written around any of the interpersonal relationships that exist at 
all times. 

As part of the course in human relations for school administrators, stu- 
dents should be required to write up cases from their own experiences. 
In addition, each student should be asked to write an analysis of his case 
after it has been completed. This allows him to demonstrate his skill in 
both observation and analysis. The analysis should include recommenda- 
tions for the action together with die reasons for such action. From the 
student point of view, case >vriting provides very valuable practice. More- 
over, it has been found that cases written by students can form the basis 

• Bemen, op. eft., p. 467. 
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for an excellent Ble of raw material for future use by the professor, a - 
though usually they need l^e used by 

eifefte professor o" the student. 

from firsthand observation, but occasiona y y P . “j psy. 
They are the newspapers and newspapers, the case ivriter 

chological import. In the first of these, v. jp,i,es information. He 

needs to know the theme of the case ^ “ ortions of case information. 

can then refer to the newspapers for sp P ^ j j from the news- 

Particular kinds of information which -"“y^^eussed; relevant data 
papers include public reaction to the wen S characters; 

LLrning time, place, etc; hiogapW ™ probably be 

the point of view of a disinterested p ^rs. A case mitten 

best if the case were not based entu-e y on jbe^ human relationships 

entirely from the news reports is ap ^ knows of the human 

present in the situation. On tlie other an • supplementary source, 

relationships, the papers may serve as an ex ^ materials for 

Novels, reports, and other literary sourc nlmiowris Youth are 

use in human relations studies. Reports ^ educational system 

excellent sources of materials for cases \fanv novels offer a clear 

and its interrelationships with the i „£ this type of novel is 

presentation of interpersonal problems, n e • might select portions 
Knock on Any Dcor% In using such ™®Uon of the book, 

which can stand alone or possibly con nhlain permission from tlio 

In either instance, however, it is necessary to obtain p 
publishers before the material is repro materials. As long as there 

There should never be any shortage o ^ witer needs 

are people, there will be human relations p observe. His pro- 

the abiL to make accurate observations and^e 

duction of cases is limited only by his indusny. 


■ormat and Style vritcrs to follow. The 

There should be no stock style or ^^Quld be disastrous 

^ of case ^v^iting is still in its infancy, a have been ^vn c 

up any rules or regulations at the P*^*^*^” - ^ jljat can be given 
in many forms and styles. The fmv '“gf best these suggestions 

the details of writing, not the gross pa c , » n 

have had only limited testing. „n;nt which was discuss » 

The Erst dLls with a very writer be in bi» 

different form above. How explicit s o 1919), 

“ A. B. HolUngshcacl, ElmloanT ^ 

"Willard Mollcy, Knock on Any Door 1 
1W7). ' 
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tion of the facts of the case? The concepts of objectivity and subjectivity 
are the relevant concepts at issue. Let us use an illustration and then 
discuss it. Suppose our case \vrita: states, “Mary was a good teacher.” 
This statement carries with it an illusion of objectivity, yet we know that 
a judgment has been made by the writer, this judgment is a very subjective 
one. The writer is not one who should be making judgments concerning 
the characters in the case. His job is to report. Actually, he would be re- 
porting more objectively if he stated, “Mary’s principal thought her to be 
a good teacher. But even though this is a more accurate way of present- 
ing the matter, there is still a vagueness which might be remedied. The 
case writer could report how he knew that Mary’s principal thought her 
to be a good teacher. He might say, “Mary’s principal was heard to tell 
the superintendent, Mary is a good teacher.’ ” From this we gain the facts 
of who thought what and how this thought was expressed. Thus, although 
t e principal s statement concerning Mary was subjective, it was reported 
objectively. * 


The second suggestion concerns selection. The case writer probably 
always collects more material than he will ever use. A good case contdins 
only materials. Much of what is collected on a case will he inele- 

™t to the decs.on that must be made. The case svriter should cull out 
all *e urevelant materials and present that which beats upon the actual 

ST; background 

F Tb® oase writer should present enough back- 
most cast ta Td the situation. In 

™e casTLTon " ?T concerning the location of 

mnchbackLunrnmiX wt X Too 

be worthwhile to 0^ sui a LtT'' ’’ " “‘Sht 

learn to perceive the problem. occasions, so that the student can 

The immediate problem fn thr. 

needs to be presented with an eye to fteTh background, 
earlier. The writer should be certX that n, were specified 

clearly. observed facts are presented 

nnul yon run out of 
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material, but this would probably not malce a good case. It would violate 
the criterion of discussability. If all of the information were presented, it 
would ^probably include the "real life” solution. This would cut off other 
possible decisions, and the student would then be restricted to a discus- 
sion of whether or not this was Ae best decision for the participant to have 
made. In terms of the value of discussion, it has been observed that classes 
work better on cases which have been concluded before the actual deci- 
sion is revealed. Several things have been noted. First of all, students are 
very hesitant to make a decision. They are willing to discuss the case in 
general and to evaluate the behavior of the participants but not to offer 

solution. This hesitancy is to be expected, since it is most difficult to 
make a good decision and to defend it. Decision-making, however, is one 
of the functions of administration; die embryo administrator must start it 
sometime, and it is much better to start as a student than as a responsible 
individual on the job. 

Another value can be attained by discussing cases in which a decision 
has been reached but has not yet been put into effect The question for 
the students to consider then becomes, “How can this decision be made 
effective?” 

As with all other activities, skill as a case writer can be achieved only 
through practice. The student should observe, write,. then subject his 
cases to the test of the classroom. In this way only will he learn to write 
good cases. 


SUMMARY 

This appendix does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject of teaching by the case method. It attempts merely to point out 
some of the procedures and attitudes which will help a person who hesi- 
tates to use the case method. Since the case method is such a highly per- 
sonal way of teaching, there is no single set of procedures. As each instruc- 
tor uses cases, he adapts them to his own abilities and class requirements. 

The case method has proved to be a most stimulating way of teaching. 
We have little evidence that it is superior to other methods of teaching, 
but student response to it has been not only favorable but enthusiastic. 
Behavior has been changed to an observable degree, and many adminis- 
trators now in the field give considerable credit for tlicir success to the 

case method. , , , 

This autlior believes the case method to he a sound way to teach human 
relations but he does not feel tliat it is the only way. The embryo scljool 
administrator should be taught by a variety of mcllmds, and the best use 
of the case mcUiod is to incorporate it into the total curriculum of the 

student. 
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